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PREFACE. 



It is right the reader should know that 

N^ these Letters wer^ not only written in 

N 1802, but that a great part of them were 

actually printed in that year; since which, 
^ until the present moment, they have re- 
'^^ mained in the hands of the printer. Hav- 
^" ing made no pledge, I do not conceive 
^ myself bound to assign the motive which 

V induced me to withhold them from the 
^fi^ world, but the most cursory perusal of 

them, will render any further explanatiou 

V unnecessary. 

^ Many authors have travelled with an 
^ intention of submitting to their country- 
men the result of their inquiries ; and on 
^ .their return home, have quietly composed 
£** in their closets, a series of Letters for th^ 
"^ press, which every one knows, were never 
sent from the countries that they had 
' A 2 visited- 
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tisited. There is no fault to be found with 
this method; on the contrary, it is perhaps, 
the most correct, provided the writer as- 
serts merely what he had previously as- 
certained, and noted for future use. When 
the, manners of a people, and the character 
of a government are about to be described, 
the most retentive memory ouglit not to 
be exclusively trusted. But, in either 
case, the easy familiarity of the epistolary 
style is the best which can be employed. 

Thi» styl6 I have adopted in tliese vo- 
lumes, from necessity; the greater part 
of them having been Wiitten in Paris, for 
the information of a respected and learned 
ff iend, whose enfeebled state of healthy 
inclined him to resort to tlie milder cli-^ 
mate of France, in case my repiesenta- 
tiorts of its political condition were such, 
as to exhibit a reasonable expectation, 
that security of property, and tranquillity 
of mind, might be enjoyed in that country. 
But, I would not be understood, that all 
the Letters written with this view^ reached 
the person for whom they were intended ; 
nor are they, even now, insertecl in the 
body of this work, without selection. 

Much 



Much has beeu witJjkbeM> f<>^ t]ie pe^nt^ 
irom the eye of the public, nxiA t|^ 
which fappeaf«, my pprsonal safety com^ 
|)elled[ me to suppress while in Fmnce. 

A short time after the corre&pondeace 
eoranaeflced, I learnt tliat my Letters h^A 
been iaspected before they left Pari^. A 
idistinguished member of the French Go- 
vernment gave me early iufg^jnatioii qf 
the fact, and about the satae timie I i:e.- 
fceived intelligence from Englapd, tjwtjt 
tjiey b?id beeii opened before they reached 
the General P^t-Office in Liondon. Witfe 
jwy experience of the genius of the GoveuBt- 
jB^nt, uoder whope prot^tm power I th«a 
JUved, th^e bints sjjificed to inspire prti- 
d^npe. He»o^, si^veral pf ray Letters were 
written ii> Fra«o«^ biat »Qt §eot to England ; 
*nd the reimai»der have beon since Qom- . 
|»ied fr<»n th« »pt^, which I inyariabjy 
wfote dpwtt every wight before I retired to 
Test. 1M» ei«euia»teiipe will therefore *c- 
i^fmui for Ae freedora which is apparent 
throughout these volumes; the impression 
^f the facts r«carded, being to thi$ hour 
strong in my mind. 

A 3 Biit 
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But lierc are details foreign from the 
objects which my friend required me to 
explore, and which demand explanation. 
My principal motive in going to France 
was, to collect the ashes of a beloved 
and lost relative ; the secondary one was, 
to investigate, as far as the opportunity 
would permit, the state of a people, 
whose cause, it had been my fate to 
espouse in the morning of my days, and 
for which act of youthful ignorance and 
infatuation, the unforgiving hand of pro- 
scription still weighs heavily upon me, 
in despight of every gratuitous concession, 
of recantation, public, solemn, and un*- 
invited, of seven years of disinterested 
and ardent zeal in the cause of my King 
and Country, accompanied b)/ the greatest 
voluntary personal sacrifices, without de- 
scending to cringing baseness and servi- 
lity. JSuch a change in the habit of think- 
ing is not common, and the avowal jof it 
much less so ^. It requires some couy^ge 

♦ The public have already acknowledged this fact, fey 
the favourable reception my political writi^igs have cs^- 
ticnced from their candour, 

to 
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to brave the frowns of those from whom 
we separate ourselves, and I feel by ex^ 
^erience, that it requires., also the most 
inflexible fortitude, to persevere- I have 
succeeded ia both ; but tlie struggle has 
pot been very great, because I acted from 
the dictates of conscience awakened by ex- 
perience. Hencci although as an indi- 
vidual, I think I have not met with Jus- 
tice, and cannot reconcile to any rules 
of morality, public or private, the con- 
duct which I have experienced from those 
who have debarred me from the exercise 
of an honourable profession, to which J, 
am entitled by education, character and 
study ; yet, few men . can be more happy 
than I am, and none triumph more than 
I do, in the welfare, power, and prosperity 
of this country. Observe now, the amaz- 
ing difference which accident occasions i^ 
the minds gf men. There are virgin cha- 
racters who have never trodden out of 
the beaten track of their forefathers^ and 
wltio believe themselves chaste^ because 
they have never been tempted^ Tfhese, 
niever pardon a faux-pas; and I; am sure, 
J will not (Quarrel with \h^m on that ,ac- 
A 4f count,. 



ettunt. But, ask any of these camstiht- 
tkmal virgins, in vrhat chnstHi/ t^oiisists? 
by the povrer of ctyaimon sense, they wifl 
be ready to tear )^our eyes out, I am mA. 
<juerulous tipoA this heid. Suppose then, 
without naetaphw, you asjt of a man who 
belietes a« his fether believed before him, 
?t.nd who never committed political ■*— ^ 
in his life, to define the nature and dfects 
of the English constitution; I will veft- 
ture to stake my head (to which, by the 
bye, I am a httlip more attached than I 
"wm twelvp years ago) that in ninety-nine 
iDut of a hundred, the only answer you 
viii extort from them will be, that their 
fathers were happy under it, and so are 
they. Even witji thin answei-, I am satis- 
fied-^it is to be expected from the mass 
of miankind ; and it is amongst the mercies 
€tf ^Providence, (remember, I always speak 
tjnder the impression of experience^ that 
useful monitor) that the spirit of coii^ 
tentment should, in a greater or lesser 
degree, pervade the minds of the millions 
governed, for the sake of their oz^ii happi-^ 
iiess. . But, conceive the manellaus pos-^ 
gibility o| vC repentant sinner y who once 

. i3elieved 
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believed as his father did ; who afterwards 
erred, and then, after having fed mine^ 
repents and «ajs, " I have sinned, &cJ* 
ask of him to define the English constitti^ 
tion. To the prejudices of education, 
you mil find superadded the advantage* 
of experience; he will have journeyed 
into a fact country, seen much, and brought 
back nothing but regret at hh departune 
from home; he will illustrate it by reason, 
grasp it with affection, and be ready to 
nhed hrs blood in its defence. If such a 
bxan can prove it to be without coinpe* 
tition, in the equity of its principles, and 
the imiversai beneficence of its effects; 
would you not have compassion, run, lal( 
on his neck, &c. ? — ^There are, howev^r^ 
pome men in th^s country who think dif* 
ferently. 

Every man attentive to the operations 
of his xjwn nnderstantiing, must distin- 
guish between . tiiat mental satisfaction 
which results from habit, and that which 
resiiltB from the combinations of reflec- 
tion* I should listen with greater atten- 
tion to a defence of the Christian religion, 
from a nran who had renounced, and af- 
terwards resumed it on convictiony than to 

the 
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the most erudite divine ; because, tho 
workings of his mind, which led, to that 
conviction, must cayry with them minsual 
force and evidence, An instance of this 
kind,' has fallen within my own observa- 
tion. But I think the argument is ten- 
fold stronger in politics, because we have 
visible demonstration every day before us, 
on which to form our judgment. This 
then, is tlie rock on whioh.I have stationed 
myself foi* many years, and from which, 
I am not afraid tp challenge discussion. 
The constitution of this empire, is not to 
be sought after in books, in forms, in out-* 
ward vanities, or m impemhable compacts 
which are burnt tzs^elv^ months after their 
enregistration ; but in that * happy di$po-r 
sition of human power and freedom, by 
which, the advantages of Government are 
reconciled with the only object of society, 
nameIy,THE protection of property; 
under which generical term, are implied, 
the personal security, the domestic union, 
the intellectual and progressive improve^ 
ment of the people governed. This 19 
my opinion of the English constitution, 
and the following pages will attest, that I 
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recognize nothing under the a^isumed name 
of Liberty, which is not resolvable into 
this principle. 

Was it therefore, irrational, that I should 
wish to fill up the complement oif my 
own conviction, by repairing to the land 
of Liberty, Equality, and Philosophy, in 
order to see what treasures the Wise Men^ 
who had come from the East, had brought 
to the most enlightened nation that ever ' 
existed, or will exist, upon the face of 
the earth ? Had I nq interest in niaking 
my prejudiced countrymen acquainted with 
that illustrious scheme of legislation which 
these sages brought from Grand Cairo? 
And should I not have degraded ray dig- 
nity as a travelling philosopher, if I had 
not marked down for their benefit, the il- 
luminated habits of a regenerated people? 

Fortunately, I stood in no need of many 
Lettets pf ii^trqduction to that class of 
-sopiety, whose acquaintance was indis- 
pensably necessjiry to the resolution of 
my inquiries. On my arrival at Paris, I 
found that mast qf those>yhomI hfeid known 
years ago, filled the highest situations in 
the state, and it is but justice to declare, 

tliey 



they received me with tlie greatest por 
]iteness and cordiality. The only part 
which I had to act, was that of a diligent 
and impartial observe!'. This circum^ 
stance is no otherwise important than, as 
far as it shews, that I had free access to 
men of experience^ and not unfreqnently 
to public documents. I had seen Fraace^ 
clothed ia many different garbs, royal, 
constitutional, and democratic ; I wished 
to see her in her consular dress, and t© 
ascertain, by ocular demonstration, what 
were her views, her wishes, and her hopes; 
whether the state of her mind dispiayedl 
contentment and happiness, or whether, 
fettigued h^ great exertiions, she were 
merely taking breath. The zeal and anx- 
iety with which I pursued these researches, 
can , be conceived only by persons who 
are incessantly occupied in some favourite 
pursuit;, and as to my qualifications f<!^r 
forming any judgment on political sulgi- 
jects, I prefer no oflier claim before the 
public, than that experience which the 
most ordinary capacity must have ac-* 
quired, during iifteen years of habitual 
observation, and .often oC active engage- 

mentj^ 
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meot, in some of the most busy and tern- 
pestuoas scenes, that ever employed the 
attention of mankind. 

In the discharge of what I conceive to 
be » duty to my country, I have abstained 
from compromising those to whose at-* 
tentions and intelligejice, the public and 
piyself are indebted for many important 
facts. Had it been possible for me to 
have narrated all that I had learnt, without 
■endangering their personal safety, these 
volumes would have exhibited the blackest 
and most dismal record of human cruelty^ 
ambition, and perfidy, that ever was sub- 
mitted to the world. Where I have men<- 
tioned names, and occasionally with as* 
perity, let it be recollected that the ob- 
jects of my cfensures, have merited them^ 
from their voluntary exposure of themselves 
to public animadversion. There is not 
a line in these volum'e^ that will cause 
one pang, in the breast of an honest soul. 
But pubjic murderers, thieves, and pro^ 
titutes, legislative coxcombs, and political 
coquettes, in whatever shape they appear, 
are open to the lash oi criticism, a^d I 
trust I have done them justice. 

The 
8 
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. The sacrecl war, in T^rhich we afe iiow 
fortunately embarked, seems to invite me, 
to disclose whatever may prove service- 
able to the Public Cause; and above all, 
to examine the constitution, and unprin- 
cipled objects of that infernal Govern- 
ment, which has long meditated, and ex- 
bts only by pursuing the destruction of 
property, morals, and public felicity. If 
my private obligations should not call me 
many thousand miles from this glorious 
theatre of human struggles; or should I 
be so fortunate as to escape that pesti- 
lential malady with which the sins of 
!Europe are visited on its -sons in the Torrid 
Zone, I here pledge myself, on my return, 
to share in the general efforts, as long as 
pen, ink, and paper are to be found iix 
the world ;^ and this arm possesses strength 
enough to push a sword up to the hilt in 
the body of a Corsican slave. In the 
mean time, let these volumes be my re- 
presentatives. 

I am not insensible of the awful magni- 
tude of the present conflict; but it is with 
pride I declare from local experience, that 
if we remain true and stedfast to our puiv 

pose, 



pose, being neither too much elated by. 
prosperous events, nor depressed by ad- 
verse ones, we shall infallibly cleanse the 
earth of the vilest incendiaries by whom 
it was ever scourged ; and we shall place 
the safety, power, and iiidependence of 
our beloved country upon a basis, invulr 
nerable againft the violence of conquest, 
or the ravages of time. No subject of 
this empire can now be an indifferent 
spectator of the contest ; from the prince 
to the shepherd, the interests to preserve 
are mighty beyond desqription ; it is 
therefore the cause of one and all. 
Every station is become a post of honour^ 
and the private who smites an invading 
Frenchman, merits the thanjcs of his 
country, ^ as well as the General who 
leads him into battle. Vengeance for 
Heaven, vengeance for Mankind, venge- 
ance for Britain, vengeance for Public 
Freedom, are the rallying words to action, 
and the voice of bleeding humanity iji 
every region of the world. Vengeance 
has at last become justice and mercy. 

It is possible we may fall: but if we 
sliould fall, let us expire in dreadful glory; 

let 
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let Uft leave the world such. a desolation^ 
that no honest man shall wish to live in 
it ; and that it shall be a proper habitation 
only for raging wolves and tygei's^ 



4% A Volume, containing my Tfavck in Svisbeelanb, 
is aaw iu the Press, and will sbonly be submiKed to 
thf public. 
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LETTE^RS 

FROM 

FRANCE, 

IN 1802. 

LETTER I. 
Arrival at Calais. 

Paris, Jfril 14, 18Q2. 

X HE concourse of Englishmen who are flocking 
to this capital^ induce me to give you an enlarged 
detail of the moral and political state of France. 
Twelve years of unceasing revolutions, have, in a 
great degree, changed the face of a country, 
highly favoured by nature, in richness of soil, and 
mildness of climate. But, amidst all the dilapi- 
dations of civil discord, and the ravages of foreign 
armies, this nation has become doubly formidable 
to Europe, by the inordinate encrease of her 
territory and population. The causes which have 
conspired to effect this wonderful change, I shall 
endeavour to explain in my future letters ; at the 
same time, I shall have the melancholy task of 
unfolding to your mind, that after all the blood* 
^hed, the misery, and the changes which hare 
VOL. I. B been 
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been wrought by the Revolution^ France, has re- 
turned into all the h&bits of hfer ancient system, 
and ia compelled to seek internal repose in the 
bosom of an uncontrolled military despotism. 

After having passed tiiree days at Dover, where 
we met with the greatest attentions from Mr. 
Payne, at the York Hotel, we embarked on board 
the Venus for Calais. The price of the passage 
before the war, was only half a guinea ; on the 
signature of the preliminaries of peace, the sum 
of six guineas was 'demanded, which was gradu- 
ally reduced to one guinea and an half each per- 
son, which was the sum we paid, with five shil- 
lings to the Mette,- and seven to the Steward, 
iESte seBlors elbo expect to "be remembered, but it 
'is % siia^ter that is wholly left to your own discre- 
tion. Ftflr ta cm*rmge you pay two guineas. 

'Both sd: Dover and at Calais, the passports are 
.^^xamined ^fth great minuteness, but on both sidea 
icrf the water, eveiy effort is made to render this 
-circunistanfce as little irksome as possible to the 
♦traveller. My passport was signed by tiie King, 
^nd countersigned by Lord Pelham, the Secretary 
T5f State. On our arrival at Dover, Mr. Payne 
mtidfertook to see itproperly verified at the Custom- 
-house, where it was again countersigned by the 
Conti'oUer. 

Thfe ^ all th^t is te<l|uisite on your side of the 
-water, but at Calais, the ceremony is much more 
sofupuious and imposing. Unfortuimtely, at the 

time, 
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time pf GUI' arrival off the coast of Calais, the 
tide was^bbin^ aud our vessel, by running too 
near to tbe land, got upon the sand, where we 
were obliged to reniein till the tide flowed. From 
jthis ckcumstapce we did not enter the harbour 
until three o'clock in the morning, after having 
i)een at^pa fourteen bpurs. I mention this oc-- 
currence that in case you should cross the channdi 
you must take the precaution pf leaving Dover 
^rly in the mprning, if possible, a^ ypu will find 
we were exposed to great inconveniences from 
«^rivii;ig.in the harbpur after the grtes of the town 

As $vOo;a -aus wp had anchored, an officer at- 
tached to thp municipality came on bpard the 
packet to inspect our passports, and to carry 
tfaem to M. Meng^ud, the Com^nissary General. 
1 inquired pf this person whether I couid not be 
permitted to land, to which he replied, that it 
was impossible to enter the town until the gates 
were opened at eight o'clock in the morning, but 
there was a cabaret, or little pot alehouse, to 
which strangers were permitted to resort in order 
.to refresh themselvejs, if they thought proper. 
As I had never experienced a similar difficulty at 
way former period when I visited France, it struck 
ane forcibly, tha^t this was a manoeuvre of the 
4>fiiGer, whp was in poUeague with the keeper of 
the -i^kihausie, to hting travellers to his house, for 
thjB 3ake of alittlftgwp. Accordingly I demanded 

PS to 
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to examine his commission, with whieh he in- 
stantly complied, and with the greatest politeness. 
It was couched in most peremptory terms, and 
contained a general prohibition against the ad- 
mission of any stranger unless permission had 
been previously granted by the Commissary- 
General, and the passport had been duly verified 
by the Municipality. 

Under these circumstances it was evident no 
blame whatever attached to the officer ; and as 
the permission rested solely in the breast of the 
Commissary General M. Mengaud, I immediately 
gave the officer a letter of recommendation with 
which I had been favoured to the Commissary, 
and requested him, in behalf of the lady who 
was with ine, to deliver it to him immediately, 
not doubting in the least but that the usual g^-l- 
lantry of the French character would facilitate 
our entrance into the town, and save us the dis- 
agreeable necessity of sitting up all night in the 
cabin of the packet But I was, in this instance, 
compelled to undergo another mortification* The 
officer willingly undertook to deliver the letter, 
but assured me that it was more than his place 
was worth to disturb M. Mengaud when he was 
asleep. " What! not for a lady?" " No, Sir, 
not for the prettiest woman upon the face of the 
earth." " Tell him then that I am a French 
citizen, and have served in the French armies, 
and am come to seek my property." " This, Sir, 
4 . (ht 
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(he replied with a good natured but significant 
SHiile) will be one of the best reasons for retard* 
ing your progress.'' 

Finding that his orders were peremptory, and 
that his situation precluded him from acquiescing 
witii a request which I am persuaded his good 
nature would willingly have complied with, I de- 
sisted from giving any further trouble, contenting 
myself with the remark, that since the revolution 
the spirit of gallantry had changed sides, for in 
England a French lady would have experienced a 
different reception *. 

We were thus obliged to remain until past six 
o'clock in the morning in this uncomfortable 
situation, when being completely exhausted^ we 
were compelled to leave the vessel, and accept 
of the invitation which the officer had made us. 
As we were going to the cabaret, we met the 
officer, and I immediately inquired whether he 
had delivered the letter to M. Mengaud, to which 
he answered, that he had been to his house, buC 
that he was still asleep. " What time will the 
bashaw rise?" " When he is awake." " How 
long will it be before that great event will take 
place ?" " Not before nine o'clock, for he went 
to bed drunk last night," 

* This IB a feet, which oo my return to England, I had 
^•n opportunity of seeing realized, 

B 3 We 
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We wer6 then c6fiducted to a little pig-^e 
beside the gates of the town for the purpose of 
undergoing a little pleasant ceremony, quite 
Unique it^ its kind. It is called la tisite de la 
ptersonne, or the- examination of each person* 
Four of the passengers only could be admitted at 
the same time, when two officers of the cfiatom^ 
gently passed their hands over the ladies dresses, 
, and contented themselves with asking me, whether 
I had any contraband goods about me; " Yes," 
I replied, " I have three English guineas," " Eh, 
Monsieur," said one of them, '^ they are wel- 
come to France." After this pleasantry, we were 
allowed to enter the cabaret, which was a wretched 
hovel, filled with fishermen, who were drinking 
beer and gin. There we were regaled with coffee 
and bread, so disgustingly bad, that we could not 
touch either, and for which each person was 
charged three English shillings ! I could not 
avoid observing," while paying our hostess, that I 
did not doubt but that when I next visited France, 
I should have the honour of waiting upon her 
luisband as Mayor of Calais, within the walls of 
the town ; for at the rate she went, she was cer- 
tain of amassing a large fortune very soon. There 
were nine of us in company, so that she cleared 
twenty-?even shillings in a moment; and certainly 
:5lich imposition gave to strangers a very unfavour- 
able impression of their future trcatment in the 
interior. 

S Wbilq 
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While we were thus expecting the happy mo- 
ment when M, Mengaud had snorted away th^ 
fumes of the wine oq the preceding nighty I en- 
tered into conversation with a fisherman who was 
"sitting in the room. He stated, that the peace 
with England had caused a general joy through- 
out all Franqe, particularly in the town of Calais, 
which had suffered extremely by the war; that 
its existence depended oq the communication 
with Dover, and that at some periods during the 
war, the inhabitants were in a most deplorable 
condition ; and had it not been for the humane 
interference of the Municipality, many of them 
would have been stained ; that the young and the 
jmiddle aged had no other resource to avoid being 
famished than to repair to the armies, which were 
chiefly subsisted by the plunder of foreign coun- 
tries. He confessed that this usage of the inha- 
bitants of foreign states was extremely hard, but 
what could* they do ? they had no alternative be- 
tween famine and conquest, and self-preservation 
dictated, that of two evils it was the interest of 
Frenchmen to choose the least. 

These opinions were fully supported by a young 
man who joined in the conversation, and who in- 
formed me that extreme necessity had forced him 
to abandon the roof of his father, and to become 
a soldier. He had served with reluctance in all 
the campaigns against the English, and had risen 
to the rank of Captain of Grenadiers. The 

B 4 French 
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French armies, he said, were perfectly heedless of 
the events which occurred in Paris during the 
revolution ; their common principle was to obey 
their officers, and to plunder for bread. When- 
ever any new general was sent to take the com* 
mand of a division of the army, his language was 
uniformly the same as that of his predecessor ; 
" Behind you there is nothing but want and 
misery; in front, glory and plenty;" and thus for 
glory and plenty they fought and bled, but never 
for liberty, which he acknowledged Frenchmen 
did not understapd, and never could enjoy." 

When I remonstrated on the great inconveni- 
ence to which English ladies were exposed by the 
port regulations, the only reply he made was, 
** It is not the fault of our Municipality, for they 
are really men of worth ; if you were to write to 
any person in the administration of our govern- 
ment, the only answer you would obtain would 
be, it is the will of the first Consul, and that must 
be obeyed." I next inquired, whether a little 
douceur would not procure me admission into the 
town? He answered, that for five shillings I might 
bribe the whole town, but that no sum of money 
could purchase disobedience to an order of the 
first Consul ; besides, the Argus he had planted 
in it (alluding to Mengaud) was so much the 
terror of the whole department, that nothing could 
escape his prying eyes. 

At 
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At length the officer returned, about half past 
eight o'clock, and acquainted me that M. Men- 
gBvad would be happy to receive me. We were 
£rst conducted to the town-hall, where we an- 
swered to our names, and thence we were per- 
mitted to gp to our respective inns, after being 
solemnly chained to present ourselves before the 
great bashaw for our passports. 

After having refreshed myself at Ducrocqs * I 
proceeded to the house of the Commissary Gene- 
ral, and, ^SoT the first time in my life, had an 
opportunity of seeing the man who too faithfully 
fulfilled the orders of the Executive Directory, 
and who illumined the flames of civil discord, and 
paved the way for the introduction of the French 
troops into a country wliose former independence, 
ft-eedom, and simplicity, formed the theme of 
universal admiration, and amidst whose cloud- 
capt mountains and retired valleys I had passed 
the hairiest hours of my early youth. Such an 
interview could not be grateful to one of my 
habits of thinking, much more when the recollec- 
tion of unhappy Swisserland rushed upon my 
mind. 

The Secretary announced that I was waiting 
without. A voice like thunder exclaimed, " Shew 

* Lion d' Argent, or Silver Lion, one of the best ii. : Is 
in France, and where an Englishman is sure to meet vviui 
the greatest attention and civility. 
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biinin." I was instantly introduced; M. Men- 
gaud made a most profound bow, and desiced me 
to be seated : the door was shut, and we were 
left together. If you be a physiognomist, you 
may form an idea of the character of this man» 
by a description of his person. He is of vast 
stature, and immense calibre, with a round coun- 
tenance, not unlike our Harry the eighth, large 
rolling eyes, and black bristiy hair. MaUet du 
Pan has analyzed him with his usual fire and 
energy, in his Sorrowful Account of the Fall of 
his beloved Country. The room was hung with 
carabines, horse pistols^ daggers, and a pike, 
proper jgymbols of his trade. I mentioned, that 
as I had a lady with me, I had taken the liberty 
of desiring the officer to present him the letter 
which I had brought at an early hour, in the hope 
that she would have experienced, from the known 
politeness of the French, that indulgence which 
is always conceded to her sex. 

Mengaud. The orders of the government make 
no distinction of sex (making another profound 
reverence). 

Yorke. I am well aware, that a law is general ; 
but I flattered myself there might be a discre- 
tionary power in the person entrusted with its 
execution. 

Mengaud. There is no discretionary power 
vested in the hands of any but the government of 
France. 

Yorlxc, 
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Yiyrke. Had I been tcw^re of the difficulty I 
sboold have^^ exfjeifienced, I might have previously 
firritten to M* TaUeyrand Peirigord 

Mmgaud. If I had received an order from the 
govcmmettt to that effect) your lady should have 
been admitted* 

Yorke. I recollect an instance of the same 
kind which occurred while I was in the garrison' 
of Douai, a fortified town. 

Mengaudn Examples drawn from the ancient 
tyranny cannot apply to the Republic. 

Yorke, Is this regulation to continue ? 

Mengaud. I can't tell. 

Yorke. I hope not 

Mengaud. It's all the same to me. 

Yorke, Do you suppose you will remain here ? 

Mengaud. I hope so. 

{Here ensued a silence of a Jew minutes; I 
was in hopes he would have put some questions to 
me, or asked after the health of the gentleman 
xvho gcpce me the letter of recommendation, but he 
was dumb). 

Yorke. Shall I experience any other difficulties 
on my route to Paris ? 

Mengaud. None. 

Yorke. I understand the other passengers will 
be detained here some time, and it is my wish — 

Mengaud. You shall not be detained a mo- 
ment. 

Yorku When may I depart? 

Mengaud. 
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Mengaud. Now, if you choose. 

Yorke. But my passport has not been verified. 

Mengaud. It shall be done directly. 

(Here he called his Secretary, and. desired him 
to bring my passport, which he instantly signed.) 

Yorke. Will this suffice ? 

Mengaud. No; it must be countersigned by 
the Municipality* 

Yorke. Must I go with it? 

Mengaud. Yes, and my Secretary shall accom- 
pany you; but your lady need not take that 
trouble, 

Yorke. When that is completed, may I then go? 

Mengaud. Yes, to any part of France you 
please. 

Yorke. I thank you. 

Mengaud. Good day. 

Yorke* Good day. 

{Herefollcmed another profound reverence^ and 
thus ended the first intervietv with M. Mengaud^ 
without the words Sir, or Citizen, having been 
once interchanged between us.) 

As soon as the Secretai'y had dispatched my 
business with the Municipality, I returned to Du- 
crocq's, expecting to find every thing arranged 
for our departure; but to my utter surprize, I 
found I had another ceremony to go through at 
the Custom-house; our portmanteaus had not 
been visited. Accordingly 1 hastened thither with 
the keys, and after a most rigid search had been 

made> 
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made, and I had chastised one of the officers for 
strutting about with my cocked hat foe the amuse- 
ment of his fellows, my things were removed to 
the inn. In this examination, the articles had 
l^een so deranged, that it was necessary com- 
pletely to unpack them. While this was per- 
forming, and the horses were sent for, I paid a 
visit to a respectable merchant, whom I had 
known ten years before, and who, to my great 
joy, had survived the havoc of the revolution. 
The information he gave me will form the subject 
of my next letter. 
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- LETTER 11. 

CJiaractar of the Citizens of Calais. 

C^ALAK is *»a aroongst the very ifew towns of 
4ie Biepiiblic >vl^ich b^s not witness ^y f)f the 
korrors of ^e revolution. Hiis ckcum^t^iiee is 
meiitiooed in other parts of Fraooe with 94mira- 
tion and respect, because froip its vicinity to 
England^ and the attachment which its inhabitant 
have ever borne towards our countrymen, it be- 
came an object of Suspicion to the Committee of 
Public Safety. Its escape, however, from the 
storms of revolutionary phrenzy must be ascribed 
to a more intelligent cause than the mere opera- 
tion of chance. To the firmness and humanity 
of one man, who filled the office of Mayor, and 
to the mild and unblemished characters of the 
persons who composed the Municipality, the 
citizens of Calais are indebted for the preserva- 
tion of their lives and properties. 

The Committee of Public Safety accused the 
inhabitants of an Anglo-mania, and in the first 
paroxisms of their resentment, ordered Joseph ^ 
Le Bon, one of the most ferocious of their in- 
struments of extermination, to visit this guiltless 
town, and to re-organize the constituted authori- 
ties. In general, during tlxose days of cruelty 

and 
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5ind of mourning, the visit of ft ConventioiMd 
Deputy was the same thing as a visrit of the PubUd 
Executioner; and of all the men -who had distiih* 
guished themselves by unfeeling severities, LeBosi 
•stood foremost in the dismal catalogue. A shott 
time before his arrival at Calais, he had petp©- 
trated most horrible cruelties at Arras. The fol- 
lowing anecdote will sufficiently delineate thfe 
fierceness of this man's character. 

Two young ladies of Arras, neither of them 
twenty years df age, were practising on the piano- 
^forte on the morning when the news of the sar- 
rendei* of Valenciennes reached &at city : h 
hai^ned unfortunately for them that Le Bon 
passed hy their window at the time. He listened 
-a^ttentively, and heard the music of Ca im, a well 
IcHOwn popular air in France, and which, one 
would h'dGve imagined, would have been a proof 
of their civism. Far diflferent was the opinion of 
Le Bon. These beautiful gMs were arrested, laried^ 
«tnd condemned the next day ; and, notwithstand- 
ing their youth, innocence, and beauty, were 
executed on the following morning for " playing 
on the piano on the day that unfavourable news 
arrived, and thereby shewing that they rejoiced at 
the defeats of the Republic." 

The atrocity of this action struck even the 
Jacobins with hon or. It was stated to the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal, in their behalf, that Ca Ira 
was a republican march, which had often animated 

their 
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iheir armies on the day of battle, and as they bad 
taken no share whatever in the political divisions 
of the Republic, it was evident that they must 
have been well atfected, since they were not aware 
tiiat their domestic occupations would undergo 
so severe an examination." 

To these remarks Le Bon replied, that the most 
popular air might be converted into a vehicle of 
mischief, and that the time which these young 
persons had selected for playing Ca Ira was a 
proof of their evil dispositions. " They played 
Ga Ira," said he, ** not for the French, but for 
the Austrian army. They had heard of the un- 
fortunate surrender of Valenciennes, and there- 
fore they meant by Ca. Ira, that the Austrians 
should advance, and capture more of our for- 
tresses. If they had not this in their minds, why 
did they not play the Reveil du Peuple ?" 

Such were the arguments which induced the 
jurors to condemn to death these unfortunate 
young persons, and so delicate was the thread on 
which human existence was suspended during 
those moments of wretchedness and terror. In- 
deed, the effect was so violent on the minds of 
the people, that the name of Liberty became 
odious to them, and a vast majority sighed for the 
return of that ancient despotism, under which 
they had lived secure, though degraded as mep. 
If they had not felt the dignity of their nature 
before, they now found themselves sunk below 

the. 
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the cotidition of brutes; thus torinfiited by t^Ose 
who had abased their confideoce^ and exatr 
perated at the accumulation of public wroug;^ 
, they were ^adually {Mrepared for those astonish* 
ing events which I shall relate to ypu in my futurr 
letters. 

But to return from this digression. The in- 
«tant Le Qon received his orders, he proceeded te 
Calais^ where he found tlie utmost order, good 
conduct, and tranquillity. This state, so extrar 
ordinary amidst the tempests that were blowing 
^rom every point of th6 compass,' afipeared to 
Le Bon as a strong sympUmi of aristocracy. Ao>* 
cordingly he deposed the Mayor^ dissolved tiie 
Miuiicipttlity, and convened an assembly pi the 
people on the market-place, at which he desired 
them to elect true Sans-Culottes in the place of 
their former magistrates. Such, however, was 
tiie force of good example and of good prin^^ 
ciples, and so powerful was the ii^uence of the 
moral causes whiclrguided the people, that not a 
sin^e person would accept of a situation in the 
Municipality while their former ma^trfites weft 
destituted. In vain he attempted to form a 
Jacobin Club, and to establish a Revolutionary 
Tribunal ; in vain he threatened, and eveii arrested 
individuals. There were not a dozen Jacobins in 
the whole town, and these Were restrained by the 
^irited and virtuous conduct of the great majoi|^ 
of the inhabitants. 

VOL. I. c The 
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' The Mayor boldly remonstrated against this 
preconcerted measure of proscription, and by 
hh prudence, together with the loyalty of the 
people, Le Bon was literally compelled to skulk 
from the town, muttering vows of vengeigice and 
eternal hatred. 

Immediately after his departure, every persoa 
whom he had confined was set at liberty, and the 
former magistrates resumed their functions. In 
<:ases where a peremptory mandate from the 
higher powers obliged them to arrest any indivi- 
dual, it was obeyed with reluctance, and executed 
with the utmost humanity. He was never sent 
to prison, but allowed to remain in his own 
house, and even to walk out, attended only by a 
Gens D'Armes of his own choice. Thus the 
citizens of Calais never saw the blood of their 
countrymen flow from the scaffold, nor were they 
delivered over to the mergiless rage of any of 
tiiose homicidal Inquisitors, whose sense of free-* 
dom consisted only in privileged misrule, and 
whose promises of fraternity terminated only in 
eivil slaughter, 

. Had the municipal officers of the other great 
towns of France displayed the same integrity and 
v^orou$ r^si^tance of abused power as the honqst 
nmgistrates of Calais, how many thousand lives 
would Have b^en saved, hqw many tears would 
huve been spfired, and what dishonor the cwsQ 
|)f France wQuld have ^voided ! 

In 
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In my next, I shall give you an account of ou| 
journey to Amiens^ and the appearance of the 
country in that part of the Republic, concluding 
this letter with an observation in which I am sure 
you, and every other Englishman, will join with 
me, that the humane and uncorrupted character 
of tiie people of Calais, in the worst periods of 
dqiravity, proves that tiiey have not degenerated 
from the Ugh repute of the ancient burghers of 
their town« 
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pmrniol iJ^j^wfiom m. ike M^k ^ TrmsHlki^ 

|iy ;itl»e J^ji% )M ]»rdd id»tk»e^ or j&im wmh 

and^ perhaps the most convenient fot w(tm 6t 
business; and it must be acknowledged, that 
within the last ten years the French diligences are 
rendered a little more commodious than formerly. 
But this method of conveyance is out of all 
question when a lady is in the case, or when gen- 
tlemen t?ravel for the sake of recreation or infor- 
mation. In the former instance, she must be 
exposed to all the inconveniences attendant on a 
journey of above two hundred miles, in a vast 
unwieldy machine, very little above the condition 
of an English waggon, which travels all night, 
and makes no stoppages except at the different 
post houses. This objeftion becomes additionally 
forcible when applied to those who take the Paris 
diligence from London, because there is little or 
-no time allowed for a female to recover from the 
fatigues of the sea passage. On these grounds, 
1 would never advise any female, unless imperious 
circumstances require it, to ti'avel by the dili- 
gence; and I am persuaded this objection will 

i; :.';iis y- be 



be retdily s^&n by ov#rygMtflcteaBirkA4iM«i^ 
miiof»d t}^ ^ifferc^ce ev^n i* Eaglandt whrn cfeik 
4rfHa9 of a^emg aad remarking between traxrefling 
ui his own cvmgf^y or • pott^dtiaisi^juidtheoMM 

If it be tbe object of a«jf persons to iBaice ft 
trip merely to Pwis ftstd ite: enTirons, I should 
jrecTonineff^d them to take tbfiir own caririagn^ 
wbicit^ey will find, after ell the expence of tbe 
packet^ cheaper tiiaa hiring a carriage at^Cahua^ 
9a4 on mMy .Mcounts more conremeafe As it 
WM my intention to extend my tour beyond Pari% 
and to peaietrate throu^ Layend6e as far aa 
JBordeaux, and so to return by the route of French 
fmd Austrian Flanders> it became absolutely ner 
cesaary titBt I should be provided with a strong 
earriage^ capable of withstanding the shock of 
auch horrible roads as those I had to pass* On 
which account I resolved on prociiring one at 
Calais for the journey. 

Tbe usual price whibh travellers pay for a 
cabriolet from Calais to Paris, is abput 9^ livrea 
This kind of post*chaise, which runs on two 
wheels, is very light and convenient, having, be** 
aides plenty of room for two persons with their 
ba^age, a number of pocketi for almost evety 
kind of article, and on each side is a pillow, for 
tiie ease of each traveller while sjeepmg. It 
epena in front, and is so eoostructed as to shelter 
the trarailcr compLetely in bad wMdiar. I have 

c 9 added 
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•dtltd fti*8keteh of this sort of carriage. It is, t 
am fiersiiaded, by Sequent experience, the best 
mud most commodious for the tour of any part of 
flie Continent There are, however, different 
kinds of them, and the price is always regulated 
according to the taste of the traveller ; but in alt 
jiuch cases the stranger must make the best bar^ 
gain for himself with the proprietor. There are 
also four wheel carriages of various descriptions, 
which are always to be found at Calais. 

As soon as these things are arranged, your next 
consideration is to provide yourself with a suffi- 
cient sum of money to carry you to your journey's 
end. A letter of credit, which is by far the most 
safe and comfortable, will facilitate your touF 
throughout the Continent^ besides bflfering you It 
pleasant introduction to society; and it is cer- 
takily more advantageous than bank notes, or 
even English guineas. For the former are not of 
that value which they were formerly at the com- 
mencement of the Republic ; and the exportation 
of guineas being prohibited by law^ no honest 
man would attempt to carry them out of the 
eountry. If this argument be not sufficiently 
cogent, I could tell him that the guinea is not 
worth five sous more in France than its intrinsic 
value in England. 

However, whatever mode a person may adopt 
in this respect, it is necessary he should be ap- 
prized of the general outline of his expences« A 
- new 
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new device has been lately ciiscovered foi^ raising 
money for the reparation of the high roads ; and 
it is extraordinary, that the revoltitionists never 
before thought of- it It consists in the erection 
of a multitude of barrietesy or turnpikes^ at 
which every carriage must pay a certain toll, in 
the same manner as in England: the barrierm 
are not stationed at regular intermediate distance^ 
but so disproportionably dispersed, that at some 
I have paid eighteen sous, and at others only 
three sous. However, I found, upon a rigid cal- 
culation, that the sum total amounts to the same 
as if these tolls were arranged in a geometrical 
proportion. Formerly, a cabriolet with two per- 
sons in it might run from Calais to Paris, a dis- 
tance of 34 posts, each post containing two 
leagues, for 213 livres, 10 sous, or about nine 
pounds sterling, exclusive of the hire of the car- 
riage, which, as I before stated, might be procured 
for 96 or 100 livres ; but now the case is mate- 
rially altered. The number of barrieres^ and the 
exactions of the postillions, considerably augment 
the expenditure. It must, however, be remarked, 
that the conduct of the latter is an affair wholly 
distinct from the government regulations ; for the 
post houses are in the hands, and entirely under 
the cpntroul of the government ; and this part of 
the administration belongs to one of the offices 
attached to the Minister of the Interior. A 
stranger, if h6 be circumspect, can never be de- 

c 4 ^ ceived 
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Mlved fi&tfr by (be post-^m&stef or the postiUk^ii^ 
lot evcdry year there is piliblishedy by order of the 
fdveropidiit; ^' a post-bool^ or genear&l list ef 
^ posts in Fraoce/* iivre dtpo$te^ ou lUte gimi- 
rale d4^p0^€s 4^ France^ which coiitaiiis not only 
all the rules respecting the administrfttion of the 
j^ost, but also an alphabetical list of all the dl£^ 
ferept posts of France, the sum to be paid for 
€acb hK)rse and postillion, and the ^tablisfaed 
fares of aU the diligences. 

No stranger should venture on qp tour trough 
France without having this manual in one of the 
pockets of his cabriolet ; and he should be par- 
ticular at the time he makes the purchase of it> 
to have the last edition. Thus provided, he can^ 
not be subject to any imposition ; and whatever 
his bounty may give beyond the ordannancey is a 
mere voluntary act, and not required by public 
authority. Thus, although by the ordonnance a 
postillion cannot demand more than 15 sous p^ 
ppst^ yet it is customary never to give him less 
than 30 sous ; and^ according to circumstaacesy 
^0 and 60 sous. I am sorry, to say, that several of 
our dashing British sparks have corrupted all the 
postillions on the road by their improvident dona- 
tions. Having received^ on several occasions, hb 
much as six, seven, eight, and even ten shillings 
at a. time, they are naturally induced to infer, 
that it is a good ci^stom, and ought therefore t<> 
be continued. Hence, during the whole of my 

route 
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route from Calais to Parisj I. never found a ain^ 
postiUioB satisfied with 30 sous for a singjte pos^ 
I wa3 always teazed out of more ; and often, ta 
avoid loquacity and discussion^ (at which tha 
postboys are remarkably expert) I have been 
obliged to give 10^ and sometimes 20 sous in adr 
dition. These are tr^es to men who can throw 
away 17 thousand pounds in France durii^ a six 
week's residence ; but to such plain animals as 
you and myseU) who visit a country for the sake 
of seeing^ and not of being seen, they are matters 
of serious consequence. This remark I have 
often had occasion of making in Swisserland^ 
when that deUghtful, but now wretched country^ 
was the favourite, resort of pur youth and 
gentry. Indeed, th^y were so extremely prodigal 
of their money, that I have often heard the 
Swiss declare, ^' Les Anglois sont des braves 
gens, mais ils sont fans/' a mild reproach, whidh 
men of sense would have avoided. Nor can 
there b^ any rational or political motive for such 
extravagfince; and I should not be surprized, if 
such persons were hereafter to be considered as 
emissaries of Mr. Pitt, dispatched to France to 
illustrate the wealth of Great Britain, and ' to 
frove to the French that we know the art of be-* 
coming rich in the midst of war and alarms; 
The French, I know, who are a good tempered 
{Msaf^le^ laugh at all such folly; and with much 
shrewdaess they say, that the English are hasten-* 
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iiig to refund the products t>f that commerctf^ 
which Mr. Pitt had completely wrested from them* 
Notwithstanding all their capers and grimaces^ 
they are a keen and artful nation; and while 
they receive such squanderers with bows and 
smiles, they secretly laugh at, if not despise their 
folly. These are truths, which I write witii re- 
luctance; because whatever is disreputable to our 
national character, wounds me to the quick; but 
I have heard these observations made more than 
once, and I have heard them too accompanied 
with a sneering remark, that the aggregate of the 
unnecessary surplus thus expended would have 
raised and filled vast granaries for the support of 
our poor in the hour of need, or sufficed to have 
bribed the integrity of all Paris, in the moment of 
conflict 

But I return to the subject, observing merely, 
that it is from no desire of depriving the poor 
postillions of any advantages which they may de* , 
rive from the folly of our travellers, or even of 
censuring their right to dispose of their own pro- 
perty, as they think proper, but because this 
system has extended to the inns on the road, and 
to the hotels and tradesmen of Paris, and is 
severely felt by persons of inferior fortune and 
l&ore sober dispositions. 

The general rules of travelling in France are 
extremely simple. It is an established principle, 
that you pay for as many horses as there are per*^ 
sons, without excepting servants. Hence, 
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For a Chaise with two Wheels^ , 

1 person withiki, 1 postillion, you have 2 horses ; 
S persons ' , 1 S horses ; 

3 persom y 1 3 horses^ 

and pay for four ; 

4 persons •— — ^ 1 ■ 3 horses^ 

and pay for five. 

For a Coach with four Wheels^ 

1 or 2 persons y 2 postillions, 4 horses; 

-3 persons y 2 — 4 horses, 

and pay for five; 

4 persons -- — y 2 ' ■ 6 horses; 

5 persons y 2 ■ ■ 6 horsei^ 

and pay for seven; 

6 persons y 3 8 horses> 

and pay for nine. 

For a Berlifiy or Chariot with four Wheets, 

1 or 2 persons , 1 postillion, 3 horses ; 

3 persons y 1 4 horses^ 

and pay for five ; 

4 persons y 2 : 6 horses. 

But this regulation is not always rigidly fol* 
lowed; for the postmasters in general, 4seldomput 
^n more than three horses even for four persons : 
they will make you pay 40 or 45 sous per horse, 
instead of 30; but under tiiis charge you will 

peces* 
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necessarily be a gainer. The iK>stma6ters are 
very civil and obfiging, and I have often found 
lifteir conversatiMi very inslractlve;. Tkey atm. Bb 
ftccommodfttmg, that if yen do net 4hiow to 
change, they will always refer tfie pftjimeol to 0i6 
next post, or even to three «r fiuir ppsli^in ad*- 
▼ance; and the postillions ettertain A» Wfnte 
disposition. But in case yoatiavel diknug the 
night, or should feel disposed to sleep, it will be 
the best mode to pay for several poets in advance, 
together with the barriered and poatmioi^. Ifi 
this way I have travelled half a day without bf 
terruption. Upon the whcrie, ibe lervicf of post- 
ing is extremely well noanaged; and for good 
order, regularity^ and promptness, it excels, feir 
haps, any other part of Europe. But Hm must 
not be ascribed to the effects of the revoluttoi^ 
for it was projected and executed under the an* 
cient regime; and since the last ten years, the best 
part of the establishmei)t, namely, the excellent 
roads, have been utterly neglected, notwithstand* 
ing the enormous charges at the barrieres for the 
ostensible purpose of keeping tiiem in good order. 
It is usual with some persons, especially £1^- 
lishmen, who do not know what to do with their 
^money, to send an ix^oant courier^ or mem , on 
horseback, to announce their approi^ch, t^ tii0 
horses may be got ready. I feel no hesitaition hi 
declaring this to be absolutely u^eletis between 
Calais and the cafHtal, though it may be very 

" proper 
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proper in otiier parts of France, and particularly 
in some countries of Europe^ where the post- 
iimsters would otherwise "be obliged to detain the 
traydOi^r.an hour.or twp, and sometimes three 
Ii6urs^ iinlil the hoxsej^axe brought from grass*' 
But there is ' no cause of apprehension on the 
lugh road from Calais^ because the postmasters 
tf^ V^ ptoVMted; the oarly possible ease in which 
iWWttti?d€*'^ay be^ece^ is when there is a 
g^^'TOfeiiotirse of 'strangers of distinction dis- 
eriili ar ke d at 'Calais, and there may be reason to 
S^pc^^t^t y6u 'may be compelled to sleep at 
it'^iiOTty^^imi '6^^ TOad for want of a relay of 
KMrs^, tlfe incori^eirience to which ladies and the 
ifthiA^W^t^bt to' be subjected. In such case 
tHUf'Mtk ift outrider be necessary to secure you 
tfife'fiiFst: iidrs^s. The king's messengers, who are 
^eWlfjr -a^oW^ travel very last, have no 
k¥ftht cbdifef 'evfell on Ae most impottant and 

preBSzng tiCCuSiuiis. 

•' Befj'fSTcotictrfde this subject^ it may hot be 
^ixiSsi td-^serve, that the traveller has nothing 
whatever to appfetend from highway rdbb^rs, or 
!feit|ia(fs. Akhou^h there are several large tracts 
bl'irmnlikBiteifl la&d through which he must pass 
p& Hk route, I TiSVfe n6ver heard af their having 
^te^ !)^fb!lted 1)y ifecfAi. *rhere are, besides, a 
iiratitfjef <if (jens p*Arme extremely well mounted 
ami *fibrmed, who are continually riding along the 
roads to maintain the police and ensure safety of 

LETTER 
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LETTER IV. 

Journey to Amiens^ with an Account of theprc^ 
sent State of the Country. 

xxFTER all our arrangements had been con- 
eluded, we proceeded to Hautbuisson, which/is 
one stage and an half, or nine English miles from 
Calais. At this place my passport was examined 
for the last time before our arrival at Paris*^ As 
we continued our route, we were forcibly struck 
with the backward state of vegetation in the 
whole of this portion of the Department of Ca- 
lais; and when we compared this appearance 
and the poverty of the soil with the luxuriant 
richness of the County of Kenl^ at the same pe- 
riod of the year, we could not avoid noticing 
the momentary impression, which such a contrast 
must excijte in the minds of the foireigner who 
should visit the two countries* Over the surface 
of those vast unenclosed tracts of land, we per- 
ceived scarcely any but women employed in the 
culture of the earth. The implements of tillage 
and husbandry, as well as the cattle, were the 
worst I ever beheld; nor, if we might be allowed 
to judge from appearances, was there a popula- 
tion in any degree adequate to the extent of the 
country. 

Wherevey 
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Wherever any vestiges of religion or aristo- 
cracy remained, we traced the ravages of the re- 
volution. Monasteries and churches were heaps 
of ruins, or if a church had escaped the general 
wreck, the inscription over its portal, " This is 
the Temple of Reason, and Truth," denoted the 
atheistical purpose to which it had been abused. 

A great number of children, pressed upon us 
in every village through which we passed, begging 
charity and bread, and not junfirequently they 
were joined by a body of women, and old men. 
I inquired into the causes of this melancholy 
spectacle, and asked whether there was no room 
left for industry, or whether it was the effects of 
indolence. I received a most significant answer. 
My informer pointed to a monastery in ruins^ 
and shook his head. I felt the force of the ex- 
planation, though I denied its justice. 

The agreeable seaport of Boulogne, next pre- 
sented itself before us. When we reached the 
gates, I asked whether Parker was still alive. 
They told me he kept the same hotel in which 
you and myself slept in the year 1792. The 
carriage had no sooner entered the Port Cocher, 
than I recognized him, gi'own grey, as 1 after- 
wards found, with suffering and persecution. He 
r^ceived me with uncommon pleasure, and as 
few Englishmen had hitherto passed, the sight of 
a countryman added to his delight. He informed 
pae, that duripg th6 time of terror^ Domme, a . 

Con- 
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CoDventionai Deputy on mission, had taken up 
his head-K}uarters at his hotel, and there be fared 
umptoously, and fed upon the fat of the land. 
In a very, short spftce of time, this representative 
<^f the people contrived to absorb, besides a vast 
quantity of wine, particularly Port for which he 
liad a great rdish, not less than one whole hogs- 
bead of porter, for which he never paid a far- 
tbii^. One day, aftear dinner, be sent for Parker, 
and inquired whether he had any inore porter 
Jeft; the latter replied that unfortunately his 
rtock was entirely exhausted, at which the citizen 
deputy expressed great regret, at the same time 
iurknowledging the attentions he had experienced 
from him. Two hours aft^, he ordered poor 
Parker into arrest, and literally sent him to. a 
prison in Pacis, without permitting him to make 
any an^angements respecting his domestic con*- 
cerns, or even to take leave of his family. In 
this fwlom state, he remained eighteen months 
cut air from the society of his friends and reht^ 
tivesy with his house and property completely at 
the mercy of the Jacobins. 

He has now returned to try his fortune once 
more at Boulogne, and I^cerely hope, that our 
English travellers will encourage a countryman, 
who, on mtoy accounts, is highly deserving of 
their patronage. 

As I traversed after dinner several streets o€ 
the town, I was much, surprized to find a' great 

number 
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number of private houses, convents, and monfts*- 
teries utterly demolished, and forming so many 
piles of ruins, that it gave the town the appear*- 
ance of having sustained a long and severe siega 
It struck me immediately (for I had forgotten the 
Enlightened age of Reason) that all this destruo- 
tion had been caused by the late bombardment 
undo* Lord Nelson. But upon inquiry, I was 
soon convinced of my error. Only one bomb 
fell into the town, and I was informed it did no 
mischief; the ruins that were every where visible 
were formerly the habitations of suspected pei^ 
sons and religious houses, which were destroyed 
by the Jacobins, at the time that they overthrew 
what they called prejudices and superstition,. 
Some of these buildings were remarkably hand-* 
3ome ; and if the unsparing hand of devastation 
suffered no corporate bodies to escape, one would 
liave imagined it would have left untouched edi- 
fices, which might have served in happier times 
for the use of the public and the ornament of 
the country. But prudential considerations are 
jtlways too late, when the flood-gates of desola^ 
tion are opened, and the waters of bitterness 
overflow ; the destruction is always general and 
indiscriminate. 

During the bombardment of the town, the 
naval officers, with Jerome Bonaparte, the youngrart 
brother of the First Consul, messed every day at 
Parker's; and it is^ remarkable, that ietlthough 

VOL. I. D they 
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tiiey knew he was an Englishman, they conducted 
themselves with the greatest liberality towards 
him, during the whole period of their residence 
there. Jerome put up at Parker's by the express 
desire of the First Consul. The inhabitants and 
the French officers ridiculed the idea of an in- 
vasion of England, and wondered that such an 
inconsiderable flotilla, as die one moored in 
Boulogne water, should have created so gr^at an 
ttlarm upon our coasts, and caused one of the 
bravest and most distinguished of the British ad- 
mirals to be sent to take the command of a few 
gun-boats to oppose them. " Your countrymen," 
said a French officer, " are very brave, but you 
are a mercantile nation, and merchants are always 
nervous." 

This town, as well as Calais and Dunkerque, 
were filled, before the war, with English refugees; 
not discontented individuals, but persons who, 
with real English hearts, sought shelter from the 
pursuits of their creditors. This class, however, 
was composed chiefly of unfortunate or extrava- 
gant tradesmen, and rarely of any persons of 
superior condition, to whom a temporary retreat 
might be sometimes necessary, for the sake of 
recruiting their dilapidated fortunes. The advan- 
tages which England drew from these retreats 
were more considerable than appear at first sight; 
for as it was generally the effects of. indolence and 
dissipation which brought them across the water, 

the 
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the necessity of their circumstances ebtnp^Uei' 
them to alter their mode of life. Personal vanity 
was riot affected, where all were on the same 
level of misfortune ; they became habituated to 
industry and thrift, and many persons who were 
blown to these towns by a North-Wester, (the, 
term affixed to every person landing at either 
of them in consequence of the derangement of 
his affairs) have been known to return to their 
native country, so improved in morals and for- 
tune as to pay 20s. in the pound to their credi- 
tors, and to amass considerable wealth in their 
respective professions at home. Doubtless there 
are many exceptions to this observation, and men 
of abandoned characters, would rather remain 
in a foreign land, than return to their coun- 
try and do justice. But I could name, not less 
than eight or nine individuals, who have arrived 
here and at Dunkerque with a Nortk-fFester^ 
but who are at this time eminent merchants in 
the City of London. Considering these towns, 
therefore, in an enlarged and liberal commercial 
light, combined with the extraordinary severity of 
the English laws of debtor and creditor (but not 
including the humane bankrupt laws) I cannot 
avoid looking upon them with some degree of ap- 
probation, as affording to the unfortunate and the 
improvident> the means of .becoming careful and 
honest; and Aerefore more advantageous resorts 
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ibt th« debtor than the woods of America^ amidnt 
r^tde-snakes and savages. 

Hithferto veiy few persons of this description 
hatve arrived at Boulogne, though plenty are ex- 
pected. In Calais there were several North- 

iPester^y and among them an officer of the y 

who had left his mistress and curricle in pawa at 

^ .' I learnt afterwards^ that be had retired 

By the advice of his attorney, to Moe the term. 

It fe out of my power to give you any account 
of the present state of commerce here, if, in fec^ 
the town may be said to possess any. Formerly 
it consisted principally in fishery, in the building 
of Vessels, and in a smuggling trade with the 
«ea-ports on the opposite side of the water. On 
the ratification of the lareaty of peace, the En- 
glish who shall arrive here will revive its wonted 
activity, by importing with them the commercial 
spirit of their natiott. 

It was my intention to have slept at MMtreuil-- 
mr-Mer, at the distance of four posts and an 
half, or about 26 mileis from Boulogne ; but the 
dread which my companion entertained of rob- 
bers (phantoms which some of the English papers 
had coAJured, and from which I attempted m 
;^am to dissuade her) compelled me to pass the 
night at Samer^ the next post town. Although 
we were thus obliged to lodge at a miserable inm 
on ^ place publiquCy market place or squajre» 

nothing 
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nothing could exceed tha kind attentiPUB of t)ie 
people. They had nothing but milk and coffee 
to give us, which were but slender supports for 
persons just recovered firom sickness at sea; and 
seven hours had elapsed since dinner. This in- 
convenience, however, I had anticipi^ted at Calais, 
and therefore I had taken care to provide myself 
with a fowl and two bottles of burgundy, a pre- 
caution which ought never to be omitted, whwi 
you travel abroad in company with a female, be- 
cause k is uncertain where you will stop. The 
milk and the coffee I poured into a bowl, and 
^ve with a long roll of French bread to a miser- 
able creature at the gate. The manner in which 
they were received and devoured, absolutely con- 
founded me, for I had never seen the like in Old 
France. Nof can Symond's excelli^nt represen- 
tation of die starving porter, before the presence of 
Father Paul, in Sheridan's Duenna, give any i^f» 
of the scene. This, and many similar occur- 
rences, provoked meditation^ uid led to ^ture 
inquiries* 

The next rooming we jM-oceeded to Cormoitf;, 
about five miles and an hal^ where we changed 
horses, and thence to Montreuil, situate on a 
steep mountain, and fonnerly a stron| fortress* 
We had a full view of the town, at the distance 
4^ a league, and when we approached, the road 
WAS exactly parallel to it Tbis dxcuiostance I 
never had an opportunity of noticii^ before, as I 

D 3 had 
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had always passed the town in the night; but the 
effect was extremely pleasant, for I believed it 
was not Montreuil, and continued firm in this 
persuasion, until the road took a sudden direc^ 
tion to the right, and we were presented with a 
fine view of the ramparts and the barracks. The 
ascent to Varen\ the post-house where we stopped 
to breakfast, is remarkably steep, along the side 
of tlie ramparts, on which there is an agree* 
able walk round the town, and a very extensive 
prospect from every part of it I should have 
observed, that the road, or causeway, leading to 
Montreuil, is elevated considerably above the 
surface of the country, wliich, on either side, 
though in a tolerabje state of cultivation, is 
marshy. This circumstance gives a very imposing 
aspect to the town and mountain, which rise 
majestically out of a vast swamp, and afibrd also 
a pleasing relief to the eye of the traveller. 

Before the Revolution, there was a convent of 
English, and a number of English families here, 
but since that event, the convent has been demo-^ 
lished, and the place has been altogether aban- 
doned by our people. I ventured in this place 
to enter into a little political dialoguie with two 
very respectable persons, whom I found in the 
inn, and to ask what was their opinion of the 
peace, and their present government.? I found 
th^y were contented with both. They observed, 
that no man who had witnessed such scenes as 
6 they 
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Hiey had done, could avoid rejoicing at an event 
which promised repose to France and to man- 
kind ; that the blood which had been spilt within 
and without their country had completely sickened 
and disgusted the French people at the very name ^ 
of war; England was the only enemy which 
they had ever feared, and they hoped, as peace 
was at length concluded, that it would be lasting, 
and cement a good understanding between the 
two nations. Then followed the old and trite 
remark, (not less true however because it is old 
and trite, if it were possible that no national in* 
veteracies stood in the way of its execution) that 
if England and France were to join in one cordial 
union, they might command the whole worldy and 
retain it in a state of permanent pieace. They 
had not a conception, that the peace was not in 
favour of England ; and when I purposely enu- 
merated one after the other the different colonies 
which we had restored to France, they laughed at 
me, and observed, " You have taken away our 
commerce, and what have we taken from you?" 

With respect to the present government, they 
expressed themselves perfectly satisfied; and with- 
out speaking of it in terms of adulation, they 
avowed that any government which maintained 
good order, was preferable to a system of anarchy. 
-They assured me, that the scenes which they had 
witnessed, could not be described* With much 
feeling, and without the usual tactics of grimace 

p 4 and 
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Aftd Action, they said, " We lived in times when 
no man could trust his neighbour, much less 
gpeak his thoughts ; a brother could not cOnfid^ 
in a brother." " Then,'' I observed, " you 
have, doubtless, had the guillotine permanent in 
your town ?'* " No, Sir, it has never been erected 
here, but many of our fellow townsmen have 
been imprisoned and massacred at Arras." — 
*' By Joseph Le Bdn ?"— " The same." " What 
iheh could induce your people to destroy the 
convent?"*^" With many, the fear of death; 
ti^ith Others, because it was the fashion." 

While we were engaged in conversation, a per- 
fcbft brought in a hare and a leveret, for which 
0ur hostess paid ten sous ; end on my observing, 
that things must be extremely cheap in France, if 
We mignt judge by the purchase which had just 
been made, they answered, that every article of 
necessity was now dearer than during the time of 
Iheir ^atest distress ; and that bread, which was 
«L J>rimary article, was inordinately dear. Upon 
a calculiation, I found it to be an halfpenny per 
pbMixA dearer than in England. In England, the 
asisize of bread may be regarded as a feir medium 
for determining the value of most other articles ; 
tut this is not, I apprehend, to accurate mode 
of aSscertaining their relative value in France, 
because of the paramount consideration and con- 
sumption of that article. 

Our 
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Our horses being harnessed, of rather toMed, 
we took our leave, but we had literally to pene- 
trate through a column of beggars before we 
mounted into the carriage. This detachment was 
composed of a very different class to any we had 
before seen; they were mostly boys, from fourteen 
to seventeen years of age, and their number (for 
I took the trouble of counting them) amounted 
to three and twenty. In order to procure some 
information concerning this phenomenon, I re- 
quested the person with whom I had been con- 
versing to step to the window of the carriage, and 
to explain why, at eleven o'clock in the morning, 
these lads were not at work, observing at the same 
time, that I meant to distribute something among 
them. He answered, that they had no w^ork, and 
were in an unfeigned state of indigence, for that 
their parents had not the means of providing 
them with adequate subsistence. On which I ob- 
served, that they might find ample occupaition in 
the pursuits of agriculture and husbandry, and 
asked whether it was not highly injurious to the 
community to suffer these boys not to be brought 
up to any trade. He then whispered, that while the 
noblesse resided in the country, and the monaste- 
ries existed, vast numbers of them found employ- 
ment, and those who wer^ out of place were 
assisted by the charity of the religious orders ; but 
that since their destruction, the land had devolved 
into other hands, and often to proprietors who 
2 were 
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were at Paris, and never lived on their estates ; 
for the houses which formerly stood upon these 
lands, were in general pulled down by the mob, 
so that the proprietors had no temptation whatever 
to reside among the country people, and the 
expence of rebuilding them was too great under 
the present circumstances. " It is evident," said 
I, " that these poor creatures are punished for 
their folly," which he fully admitted. Besides 
this circumstance, he mentioned that. the parents 
of these children were the persons employed iii 
the business of agriculture, and that as for trades, 
all those who had not fallen under the requisi- 
tions, were glad, for the sake of bread, to serve 
different tradesmen, and to undertake the duties 
which were formerly fulfilled by boys. On my 
giving a hint of the army, he said, " all in good 
time, they will be in the next conscription, and 
then they will be provided for." I returned him 
my thanks for this explanation, and after distri- 
buting a little money among these children, I pro- 
ceeded on my route, but not without pondering 
on this reversed order of social life. 

In the first place, it appeared to me from what 
I had hitherto seen, that the revolution which 
was brought about ostensibly for the benefit of 
the lower classes of society, had sunk them to a 
scale of degradation and misfortune to which 
they had never been reduced under the ancient 
monarchy. Fatal events, and bad laws, have con- 
spired 
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spired against (hem ; they have been disinheritet!, 
stripped, and deprived of every resource for exist- 
ence, except in feats of arms, and the fleeting 
spoil of vanquished nations. In the sententious 
language of Montesquieu, we may affirm of them, 
that with an hundred thousand arms they have 
overthrown every thing, with an hundred thousand 
feet they have crawled like insects. 

Secondly, this reversion of social order, if con- 
tinued, must inevitably destroy the strongest sen- 
timents of moral obligation. Boys of fifteen years . 
of age, are suffered to beg for charity, while their 
fathers and mothers are labouring in the fields ; 
full grown men are engaged in avocations which 
are peculiar only to youth ; a life of habitual in- 
dolence is encouraged in those who, according to 
the dictates of nature, should be toiling for those 
who gave them birtii ; and lastly, from this scene 
of sloth, they are transplanted to the armies, 
without having been taught one occupation by 
which they may obtain a livelihood after their 
period of service has expired. What is to be 
expected firom such young men, on their return 
to the condition of citizens ? Nothing. They are 
a dead stock on the community ; they are a load 
on their friends, and an incumbrance to them- 
selves. They who have been taught no other 
trade but to beg, to handle a firelock, and to 
parade, not to say plunder, will rob when they 
comQ home j they will be the terror of the peace- 
ful 
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ful citizen, and a titiisance to the govenunenf; 
which will find no other mode of getting rid of 
them but by sending them once more to the 
armies. Thus an immense military establishment 
will become a plea for the preservation of internal 
police ; the army will be the reservoir of the in- 
dolent and profligate, who must be supported by 
the fruits of the speculations of the merchant, 
and the labour of the farmer. This is in itself 
more pernicious than the corceh, so universally 
and justly complained of, which wrung from the 
extorted labour of the oppressed farmer the means 
of lordly pride and magnificence. But this v& not 
all. To foreign nations, the si^t of so great a 
force encircling France on every side, and ready 
to burst upon them at a single word of command, 
must ever be an object of terror and alarm. In 
order to quiet their just apprehensions, they must 
maintain powerful armies in a constant state of 
preparation ; thus a vast camp must be formed in 
the center of Europe, in the midst of full internal 
tranquillity, and a profound and general peace. 
Let an estimation be next made of (he many 
thousand hands thus withdrawn from the useful 
and lucrative pursuits of agriculture, manufac- 
tures and commerce, and then let statesmen re- 
flect whether they have not mistaken the path to 
real national ^ory and felicity. 

It is, however, in vain to urge any such argu- 
ments, while France continues to uphold her 
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military establisbment A stern necessity must 
compel ev^ry nation, bordering on the territories 
of the Republic, to provide for its own security. 
Hw not the military force of France, under the 
old monarchy, been always pleaded as a reason * 
for maintaining, a strong standing army in our 
island ? and shall it be said, that the nations on 
the Continent have not more reason to adopt a 
similar precaution, when they do not possess the 
same advantage as ourselves of being separated 
from France by a ditch? A man who should 
propose the reduction of our army, would be 
esteemed a madman, or something worse ; the 
great continental . powers, therefore, cannot be 
blamed for pursuing a system, which is enforced 
upon them by an imperious necessity. 

I am well aware, that much is to be hoped 
from the versatile and ingenious character of th^ 
French people. A Frenchman, it is well known, 
can turn himself to a thousand different occupa- 
tions, which would never enter into the brain of 
an Englishman or German ; and it is a common 
adage, tliat if a Frenchman be turned adrift and 
pennyless on the wide world, he will thrive and 
proi^er. Much of this opinion is founded on 
experience, and I hope it will be realized ; but if 
it should not ? 

If the situation of France and the other na- 
lions on the. Continent be contrasted witii Uiat. of 

our 
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our happy country, we shall readily perceive a 
decided advantage on the part of" Great Britain. 
All our soldiers, and many of our sailors, before 
their entrance either into the navy or army, have 
been previously educated to some indu^rious 
pursuit, as farmers, artizans, manufacturers, &c. 
the sense of filial duty remains strong among 
them. Hence, after a long war, their being re- 
duced is a circumstance at which they rejoice ; 
and the country has nothing to apprehend from 
Jthem. They may instantly resume their former 
relations in society ; the law grants them a liberty 
peculiar to themselves, and every species of trade 
and manufacture is again open to them. Thus 
rapidly returning to their former habits of indus- 
try, commerce receives an additional elasticity 
from the support of those very men, whose martial 
profession has been too often fatal to its operations. 
These are undeniable facts, which it becomes 
the present government of France seriously to 
reflect upon; and if indeed the fi^rst Consul be 
sincerely desirous of peace with our country, 
I trust that proper measures will be pursued 
to remedy these evils, to dissipate the anxieties 
of the good, and to promote the cause of agri- 
Culture, and all kinds of peaceful industry. When 
the apparatus of military systems shall have 
been removed, and nations are left to them- 
selves, tibiey will perform prodigies ; but when 

they 
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they are cramped and shackled, no generous or 
beneficial improvement can be expected to take 
place either in the physical or moral order of 
society. 

But these reflections have led me out of my 
road to Nampont, which is a post and an half 
from Montreuil. At this place we changed horses, 
and proceeded to Bernay, nearly six miles fur-^ 
ther, where we again changed. Nothing remark- 
able on this route ; the weather was favourable, 
and we hastened forwards as fast as possible, in 
order to reach Amiens before dark. Nouvion, 
distant about five miles and an half frorii our last 
stage, was the next post town where we stopt, 
whence we proceeded over a very flat and un- 
pleasant tract of country to Abbeville. On the 
way, we passed on the left a very pretty chateau, 
surrounded by a considerable plantation of various 
kinds of trees. It belonged formerly to M. de 
St. Quentin, who emigrated to England, in conse- 
quence of which the whole of his property was 
confiscated, and afterwards purchased by a mer- 
chant of Abbeville, who is the present proprietor. 
The name of M. de St. Quentin hassince been struck 
off the roll of proscription, and he has returned 
to his native country. While we were passing, 
he was then residing at a little village which, for- 
merly belonged to him, within sight of his former 
mansion. As no part of his property has been re- 
stored, 
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stored, and no allowance granted to him by the 
govf romentj be lives in this forlorn state by the 
generous support of his relatives. Our postillion 
had lived with M. de St. Quentin, twelve years in 
(iie capacity of a gardener ; and, as he drove along, 
he pointed to a young plantation in fronlrof the 
house, and with much sympathy said to us, " all 
those trees were planted by me." He had not 
seen bis former master, and he expressed a hope 
that fortune would spare him from such an afiiic*^ 
tive meeting. 

The love of country must be a predominant 
passion in the minds of Frenchmen, who, after a 
voluntary exile of twelve years, would rather re* 
side in it, in the midst of penury, as well as en- 
dure the mortification of being constantly within 
view of their former property, and of traversing 
daily those fields which now belong to a stranger. 
What bitter recollections must this excite ! how 
much are these sorrowful sons of persecution to 
be deplored ! 

On the right of us stood a chateau, belonging 
to M. de Maritan, which formed a striking con- 
trast with the former. They are within sight of 
each other, but M. de St. Maritan had no emi- 
grated; he therefore retained full possession of 
his property. -The reflections of this geiitleman, 
ipd of the late and present proprietor of the 
ohate^u de St Quentin, if they could be reduced 

t9 
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ta writing, would form an^ interesting ejpisode on 
the vicissitudes of humaii life. 

We dined at Reichird's hotels Were exceed- 
Ittgly W6ll entertained, and the chArge Was not 
iinreasonable ; but 6ur dinner was Wridered ex- 
tremely uncomfortabl(B, t>i\ account of the crowd 
of beggars who wei*e ISdking thrcjugh the Window,, 
and askij^g ehdrity; It was imposslbre to satisfy 
them, for as fast as bne crowd was dismissed, ano- 
ther advanced Up6h their heels. I had rib oppor- 
tunity of counting their number, btit a gentleman 
who was therfe a few ddys before toe, declared- 
there w6re above one hundred who iassail6d him. 

There is nothing interesting in the city of Ab-' 
beviUe ; it is old and Wretchedly built; many of 
the houses being made of wbdd; and there is a 
?|^loomy aspect in every part of it It was cele- 
brated before the revolution fbr its damasks, and 
the Vast manufactory of Vaii Robais, established 
by Lewis xiv. which gave femploymlsnt to more 
than 4000 persons; but this number his been 
greatly dmiinished siiice the war: The popula- 
tion of the city itsdf has been cbhsid^ably re- 
duced; before the war it was cdmihlted at ^S,000, 
but now they reckon riot liiore than 18,d00souls. 

Ally-le-hftut-cloeher was our netl post town,> 
add the (Aqly eireum^taiic^ wwthy of ttoEce itt it 
was a red cap at the top of the spire of the 
church i^teipHf a mark df jdcobitlil^to, whidb ^e 
JhaVe seen alinoirt on einery church we inet'ifi'ilh 

VOL. ii % from 
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from this place, as well as at Paris. This post b 
about nine miles distant from Abbcrille, along 
which we never remarked oile cheeiful prospect, 
or well cultivated lot of ground. The next stage 
was Flixcourt^ not more than six miles 6ff, though 
we paid for a post and an half. Here stood the 
tree of liberty, the first we had noticed since our 
Arrival in France. From this place we jM*oceeded 
wx lAiles further to PecquigQy, where we again 
changed horses, and thence to tlie city of Aariens,' 

.a stage of nine miles. It was rather late when 
we arrived,, and to my great misfortune (as you 
will perceive shortly) I mistook the house ta 
which I had been recomtiiended. By the light 
of the lanthdTD, which the person wiio opened 
the gates hSeld up, I read Pollet, instead df La 
pDste aux chevaax ; in consequence of which the 

: postillion drove us to the Lion D'Or, or Golden 
Lion, niext to the theatre ; and when you leam 

.how sweetly -Madame Pollet picked my pockety 

.-you wUl not be :surprizfed I should esteem it H 
jBiisfortune that J sat my foot witiun her doors. 
Before I close this long letter, I sbaU prefient 

/youiwitb a few observations on the general feoe 
of the country, and the state of agricultttre, ob- 
jects in whidi you place the firsft; impdrtance. 

I have tibready given a short descr^on of the 
appearance of the comitry between 'Calais and 
Bocikigne; from the latter < of which, as iar a.a 

JAbbtodlle, there is scarcely any ^ditcnsily. The 

i-c;* ^ soil 
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soil is good, but tiie cultivation is in a inost dA-' 
|ilorable state; there are hardly any inclo3ureU; 
the trees, which were always scanty in these parts, 
have been cut down ; and the distant hills which 
relieved- the wearisomness of a flat country, have 
been completely stripped' of their most beautiful 
ornaments. I never saw any sheep or cattle 
pasturing, until I approached Montreuil, where, 
indeed, husbandry seemed in a more flourishing 
condition, and some fine meadows denoted a 
more attentive cultivation. 

Nothing can exceed the wretched implements 
of hufibandry employed, but the wretched cattle, 
cmd more wretched appearance of the persons 
yvho were ^ttendmg them. Women at the plough, 
and young girls driving a team, give but an in- 
different idea of the progress of agriculture in 
this part of the Republic. There are no farm- 
bouses dispersed over the fidds, giving, as in 
England, delightful prospects of ease, comfort; 
c^nd iadustry ; on the contrary, the farmers reside 
together, as in our feudal times, in remote vi^ 
lages, a circuqifitance of itself calculated to ve* 
, tard the business of cultivation. The interior of 
the farm houses are filthy, the farm yards in th« 
utmpst disorder, and the nfiiserable condition of 
tiifiir catde sufficiently bespeak the poverty of 
their accommodations or housing^. Meat of all 
idndfiisp<mr aod little oiutncious, but the poultiy is 
(DOst ^XGcHent : the wine is sonr^ and worse tho^a 

Js 2 vinegar 
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vinegar and water.; arid even in the great inti^ 
ti^here, from the price I paid far Burgundy and 
Bordeaux, I expected to have obtained wine of 
the best quality, I never drank one glass of even 
tolerable wine (Chantilly excepted) during the 
whole route from Calais to the capital. 

Between Montreuil and Flixcourt we were 
greatly diverted at the sight of two women plough- 
ing with three asses, to sow barley. Although 
this be bat a solitary instance, it confirms the 
opinion an which I have always insisted, but not 
ludicroiisly, that if we were in England, to make 
more use of asises in husbandry, very great ad- 
vantages might be derived to the community, and 
a great saving to the farmer. If, instead of 
harassing and ill-treating these useful animals^ 
we were to give them a little mare consequence 
in the society of brutes ; if we were to raise them 
from the condition of slaves to that of servants, 
tibey would certainly possess more spirit and 
energy, and be more tracta^ble. Thfs was the 
case with the asses which wercs at the plough ; 
they looked plump and. sleek, and performed their 
work apparently as well as horses. After having 
•een a goat at the plough, you cannot be sur- 
prized that I should plead the cause of the poor 
ass; besides, I acknowledge myself to be the 
friend of aSses. 

All the postmasters are farmers^ and som^ of 
iliem have amassed considerable fortimes^ nhd 

become 
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become land owners ; they are very courteous ta 
{Strangers, and communicative, especially when 
they discover that the conversation is not enter- 
tained for the sake of gratifying idle curiosity. 
Mai>y of them keep excellent inns, fpr the ac- 
commodation of travellers, but never solicit you 
]to give them the preference. 
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LETTER V: 

J)escriptioH of Amiens, and happy Jlekase Jr&m 
the Lion dOv^ 

^T the time we arrived at the inn, the people 
were leaving the theatre, which overflowed* on 
account of a new piece that was represented 
that night You know the French character ; % 
Frenchman would rather be called knave, than 
be accused of a want of gout*; hence the the* 
atres are always jnore crowded at the r^presenr 
tation of a nw piece (whatever may be. the 
celebrity of the authqr, or if he eiyoy no cele* 
brity at all) than at the performance of 9, tragedy 
of Comeille, or a comedy of Moliere. ■ Iji Eng- 
land, at a first representation, the houses are 
often not half filled, except with the friends of 
the author) who is either bowing to the map^ger,^ 
or quaking in th? green room, wc^iting, like ^ 
criminal, the sentence of a few cold critics in the 
pit ; but in France, every map fancies himself tQ 
be a critic, and mak^s a point of attending the 

* Since my return to Englg^nd, this fapt has been illus-f 
trated by Messieurs, ci-devant Citizens, Roederer & BarrerCj^ 
in their furious declamations against the English newspapers- 
These men never understood the principles o( liberty, if they 
\kdfi, they would have be«n silent. 

.th?q.lTe 
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tiiwtre in order to be a party of that dread tri- 
bunal, from whose decisions there is no ^ppeftl, 
The author also frequently stations himself in ^ 
distinguished part of the theatre, where; with all 
the assurance of success, and the confidence of 
n beau in the boxes, he bows to tlie pit, the gal- 
lery and the ladies. If Jhe piec^ succeed, h^ 
imagines himself transported to Elygiunj ; he car- 
ries himself high, assumes tk^ imposing attitude 
belonging to the dignity of his charact^r^ ^nd 
iconfesses that . the French are a people of thQ 
jpreatest taste in the world« But, if unt^^^ppjljiy^ 
the piece is damned (a circumstance whicj^ I hav» 
seen more than once) his deportment imme^Jiat^ly 
alters; he clenches his fists, hig jawschaftcr, he 
grins horribly a ghastly smile, swears aloud lliat 
the audience are a gang of /-~-^ canailk^ ^Cf 
ratSy bundUs^ find tp crown the whole, desgem 
de mawoais gout. When he has reached thi$ 
€lim»xof epithets, by far the most opprobrioui 
in France, he rushes like a madman, furiously from 
the boxes. 

Independently of this desire of displaying their 
hon gout J there is another powerful motive whicfe 
buxri^s all the. world to the representation of a 
new piecp. It consists in being able to give an 
fiBSwpr in th# a^rmative ; for the first question 
the next morning is, " Were you at the playhouse 
Jast nigjbt?'.' If you cannot answer, yes^ you are 
it lost m^n— gone for ever 1 Yjou will have missed 

% i a thou- 
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^ thousand circumstances which will be minutely 
recounted ; and if to redeem your character, you 
should attend the theatre every night of your life, 
your crime will still be imputed against you as a 
proof of yoar maivcais gout. Be sure, therefore, 
al^-ays to attend ?i first representation, for if you 
delay ;^our appearance to the second or third 
nigh^ you wiU be told that you h^ye s^en nothing; 
at all. 

It happened that on the night of our arriyal 
at Amiens, a very good piece was presented to 
the Public, and it was t'eceived with unbounded 
applause; my inclinations, however, were di^ 
rected to a more sub$ta.ritial piece, a good supper, 
— Mauvais gout f 

In order to give , you a proper notion of tho 
dexterity of the amiable Madame PoUet, auber^ 
giste au Lion d^Or^ I shall describe my mode of 
living in her house. We were shewn into a good 
room, with four chairs in it, a little wooden table, 
on which we supped, and a chest of drawers in 
a torner. At the opposite corner, stood a dome 
bedstead in the French style, very prettily hung 
with blue silk curtains, and a blue silk counter^^ 
pane on the bed. As the French stilt retain their 
nasty custom of eating and drinking in their bed-, 
rooms at every inn, I ordered supper for two 
persons, and the fife to be lighted. In about a 
quarter of an hour, the following dishes were 
served «p in succession, a Jowl of salmon (the 

largest 
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largest and fattest I ever saw) two of the finest 
poles I ever beheld*, one partridge, one pidgeon, 
an hashed hare, one fowl, bouUi, spinach, and 
it few vegetables, one bottle of the Picardy beer, 
one bottle of white champagne, and one bottle of 
Volneywine. The three last articles were the 
only ones I bespoke. You may conceive our 
astonishment at this unceasing procession of 
viands ; it surpassed the scene at Baratara, My 
companion scarcely ate any thing, but I had a 
good appetite and took courage. No sooner had 
I dispatched my quota of one dish, than up came 
another; this was rapidly followed by another^ 
and another, and another; and I do believe it 
woujd have continued all night, if nature ai;id my 
good humour, being entirely exhausted, had iiot 
obliged me to cry ,mercy. O mighty Sancho, 
thought I, what wouldest thou have given to have 
been here ? thou wouldest have renounced thine 
Island and all thine earthly glory, to have become 
the groom pf sq tasty a woman as Madame 
Pollet! 

Having successfully begged for quarter, and 
taken the precaution to forbid any desert, I bade 
my attendants good night, after having desired to 
^e the Cathedral on the next morning. Persons 
who travel abroad, must reconcile themselves to 
ro^ny inconveniencies, and often to a want of 

* 7|i^ soles in France are peculiarly excellent, 

food; 
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food; but there are few, perhaps, besides myself 
(Madame PoUet is so good) who can boast of a 
surfeit I would not have you imagine,, for a 
moment, that I attacked every dish as it advanced; 
as I supposed tlmt a petit souper ordered for tUQ 
persons, would not exceed three dishes at mosXy 
I made a hearty supper on a bit of salmon, part 
of a sole, and some hashed hare ; the rest of 
the feast went down untouched. 

The next morning we went to see the Cathe* 
jdral, which has been always considered as ono 
<if the finest monuments of tlie architecture and- 
piety of ancient days. It has escaped, in some 
measure, the storms of the Revolution, thou^ 
its decorations have been either removed or mu- 
tilated. At the grand entry, all the heads of the 
Saints have been struck off, and the large groups 
of sculptured figures, which represented sevenJ 
scriptural histories, have been so much disfigured 
as to render them quite ridiculous. The ^dmira.- 
ble piece of sculpture, in marble, of the weeping 
child, has also received considerable injury ; the 
l)eautiful chapels on each side of the choir, formed 
entirely of marble, are in an excellent state of pre- 
Ijervation, as well as the marble statues over the 
altars*. Nothing is missing from them but the 
gold and silver candlesticks, and the rich orna.- 

* The "^''irgin was clothed in crape, and the cathedral was 
decorated with Hollies, from which we concluded that some 
respect was paid to the ceremonies of tie Christian cfaurch. 

\ menta 
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lAeiits of the Rottibh church ; ev^Q the boniei dt 
0ie tutehu^ Sain^ are left isnmolested^ only tfce 
imihens0 bok of silrer in which they were ^po^ 
sited hai^ beeli neized. The grand altar piece nt 
tht cathe4ra}, rj^ptegenting a glory and douda^ 
which spread across (he whole breadth of the 
church, and riae majestically towards its top^ 
forming a yery splendid coujHd'ceil^ and magnifi-^ 
cetit effect^ has outlived the fury which tlu'eatetie4 
its destruction ; a circumstance thdit must be 
a^Hbed solely to the spirit and good sense 
of the Natiotiai Guard of Amiei^s. For the 
rerolutionary army had commenced a general 
sack of the Cathedral, and ware demolishing 
its ornaments, when the National Guard arrived 
#ith ifs drums beidti^g. A pitched battie ensued 
in the aisles, which did not finish till the revO* 
lutionaty army were driven entirely Out Of the 
Cathedral ; the citizet^ afterwards mounted guard 
in the Cathfcdral, and thus saved it from the com- 
WxA hain in which a band of ruffians had involved 
St D^nisi and ii|ost o^ the iine churches of 
Fra&ce« 

This edifice is very large, and remarkably light. 
3isbop Evrard began it in the year 1220;, during 
the reign of Philip Augustus; and there werd 
three architectti who superintended the work, 
Rob^t de Lutsarche^ Thomas de Cormont, and 
Haster Renoult Evrard, who ftirvived the com«. 
fl94^eml^at of the undbrtaking ottly three yean, 

M 
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had the satisfaction to see the foandatioiofi com* 
pktely laid, which must have been effected vtiik 
wtonishing celerity^ when their solidity and extent 
me considered. For the cathedral is built on 
jrregular ground, forming a kind of hill to the 
North and West, and consequently requiring very 
lieep foundations. These foundations are sup^ 
ported by a piece ,of stose work six inches thick, 
iextending from the nave to the extremity of the 
church, and joining togeth^ the piles in £U<:h a 
tnanner as that between them there is a similar 
piece of masonry, which renders the foundations 
4)f this vast edifice solid and immoveable, and 
<:onsequently affords but a wery small space fi>r 
the interment of the canons. 

Upon the death of Evrard, his successor God- 
frey of Eu, prosecuted the building with no less 
xeal than his predecessor, and during the fourteen 
years in which^ he filled the episcopal seCj the 
piles were raised, and all the rest of the cathedral 
constructed as far as the arched roof. These 
Wo bishops were interred at the entrance of the 
cathedral, iifi two brass coffins, which have been 
^ince removed, and placed on either side of the 
great portal, and in their stead, two epitaphs 
inscribed on marble, denote the spot where they 
were buried; under the first was the body of 
Evrard, and under the second Bishop Godfrey. 

Arnold^ a native of Amiens, succeeded God- 
frey in the bishoprip, gind in his ardour for erect- 
ing 
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ing the cathedral. A similar spirit animatadl 
Gerard of Coudiy and ^exander (rf Neuilly, 
the Bishops who followed him ; until, under Ber- 
nard of Abbeville, appointed Bishop in 1260^ 
the work was completed. This last ecclesiastic 
adorned the Cathedral with that immense painted 
glass window which is at the bottom of the choir, 
and ornaments its central part ; Beneath it,, is the 
following inscription^ 

Bernardm Epis. me dedit anm mcclix. 

Thus this Cathedral occupied above thirty-nine 
years before the whole structure was finished; 

No expence oir pains were spared in the de- 
tails and internal departments, to render them 
worthy of the grandeur of the edifice; a magni- 
ficent choir, the most splendid pulpit in the world, 
supported by the four cardinal virtues; chapels^ 
light and beautifully decorated, corresponded with^ 
the whole majesty of the scene ; and during divine 
service, in all its ancient decency, holy and im*-; 
posing pomp, represented religion in the fulness of 
its sublime glory, and worthy of the Eternal Being^ 
to whom this homage was addressed. '\ 



-The higb^mbowed roof, 



- With aotick pillars massy proof, ^ ^ 

And storied windows richly dight, " 

Casting a dim religious' light : ' .,*'''" -^ 

There let the pealing Orgaft blp w, " - ' " ^'^ 
T(J the full-vQic'd qiiifif lector, ' . .' :t . ,;; :i :.'. / 
In service high, and anthems cle(^ . ^. • ; ;;^ . , :;. 3 
As roay'witb sweetness, through mine ear 

Dissolve 
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1>!ssolve BBC into ecstasies. 

And bring all hemen before nine eyesi 

Measures and Proportions of the Church^ 

Feet Iatih« 

Length of llie Qav^e « ..« '221 6 

X^engtli of the choir to the priQC^>aI chapel 153 

Length of the principal chapel 43 6 

Total length of the inside of the cathedral 418 

Breadthof thenaise.* 42 9 

Length of the stone cross-work. . .« 182 

Sistanoe between ^ach pOIar . , « 15 9 

Height of the Cathedral 182 p 

Hei^t of the wings.. 60 ' 

Height of the whole cathedral to its roof. . 200 

Height of the spire 200 

Hence to the weather<:o<^^ the total height 400 O 

Nothing can exceed the gloomy appe3,rance of 
this edifice now shorn of all its former decora- 
lions. When we entered, instead of the lou^ 
peals of the organ, and the solemnity of jreligious 
worship, there were not more than six old women, 
and a yeteran,soldier of artillery, at their tnatins, 
at shivering with cold and hunger, and walking 
pensiTt along the aisles. When we associated 
tills circumstance with (he aibsence -and former 
persecution of all the ministers of religion, it 
gaire a chilly aspect to the whole scene, and 
damped all tho^e finer emptioms of the soul^ 
whicfa^ arise from M&tesipljgifing aivast edifice co0- 
tecrated to pi«fy. - 

• lit 



In order to dissipate these gloomy refiectioni^ 
I here present you with a Bouquet, in Picardy 
rhime, on the festival of St Charles, the patroa 
of the cathedral. It will give you some idea of 
this language, compounded of Spanish, Flemish, 
and Frenck 

VERS A MOETE CHERLOS* ' 
Feursenth par sen TUloSy VJour d^es Ftte, 

OjOEDHtTi tout Tjoum^ q'y^o^s sans ines marmots, 
J'6 msus occup^ d'ti men cher parein Cherlos 
J'6 msus dis ^ mi m^e : eh parbiu chest demain s'fdte* . 
Y £eaxt Yy aller jointer: mais po^n comm'* eon' grand'bete, 

Saos Vy dire &i seol mot AUons foichomions 11 

En bieu pqaiot'copUmen qui fb^cfae vire, ecq' Lili 
N'est mi coire si tant £ot qu'o Tcroi d'eii seu village » • « « 
Sitot dit, 6it6t foet^ yi mboutis i Touvrage. 
Ej p&i«e en pquiot mom^n. . . .j'^ usais par oil c'lnencher. 
£j f6v coir eao' sats'quot, 4an qu'ej' peuche avancher. 
J'avo^s^vi, d'd^pity d'%ter lojnn'encre et m'pl&nue«<«» 
Mais j*^ tBsus rapens6 q'cl^s pusboens rimeux mdmfi» 
Avoett' otaut d'mo q'mi, pour foere tn bieu morcieu; 
Qu'y froloettant pour cho leus tete et leus cervieu^ 
Et d^pus qu^'y faUoet coir qu'Apolon leus grand Madte 
Vienche enflamber ieus vingn' ccunm' &iin bott' d'Aleomet^ 
J Veo fo6s poen h deox fob : j*^^ mgratte em' tfete ^tousi» 
Pour m'^A cetvieu, Diu soit ? j^ellertoume sans bus d^sunSy 
J'e mmords me doights, mes peux J^emb^rsilk em macoirti^ ' 
£j BUS m6me «bahi cmi&Qt Dieb' a i'y tictit eoic^ 
J'm'ligosiUe ed crier : Apoion ch Mo6te Rimeu, 
Viens nade ^ t'te.aoplie aildier c&' compiimeoteu* • • • 
Enfin vio qu'il -avtrv^ % Ty fo6s Snn' flondade, 
(f y rechut hien polim^n 6n m'r^ndans enn' salaade^ ^ 

Enfi» 
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tlh que Diab* m*o t' y dis| os-tu don' i crficr ? 

'Tu foes des cris d'brul6 . i , • " Chest pour afin d' m'aidlc*' 

** A foer a men parein 6n coplimeh pout s'fete. 

« DiS m'chanctui feii I'y dirfe, afiii qii'fej Ty rep^tfe/^ 

Deris : pour ten parein y gnio pofen d'embarosj 

Qu'eq' bien qu' os 6n dbonch' fej sus seuf qu'o diros. 

¥ gnio, ma foi rien d'tro. Chest rmilleut homim' du monde ; 

O s'oroez bieu chercher, pus d' deux chens lius ^ Trondej 

O nHrovroez pocn n6nn' part, po^ti d6n &n seul endre^t 

£n pus brav' homm eq'li, qui so^t pu franc pti dro6t. 

Aveu li po6n d' chagrin, qu'y pleuch, qu'y vent' qu'y tonn^f 

II est toujours content comme 6n Roi sus sen tronne ; 

Pour peu qu'ol boutf^ en train; k moins qu'o n'dich; chesf 

d'tro, 
D'puis Tmatin jusqu'o Vep' y cahtt* eomta' en pierro,- 
II f 4 • • « ^n' beir voiss' . * * . Y. vous fo6t des roulades 4 • 4 4 
Comm' mis sus m6n violon, quand 6j vo juer d' s' obades. 
Mais chnest poen^ io Tpus bien ; chqui 1' y foet pus d'honeur ^ < 
Chest q'tl 6 toujour ^us 6n bo^n, mais 6n boen coeur. . 
II ainm* tout comm' ses yux ess' z^nfans ^pi s'fanme^ 
Pour eux y baiU'rp^t tou, es' c' mise, s'en cor^ es n' anme; 
Si n' foesoet cho q'pour eux, gnioroet rien d'6t0riant; 
£nn' fanm' si boenn' q'el sienne, ^n meritt bien etant. 
Ses Gaxc hons sont si b6ens, ses Fill' ont Fminn' si douche 
Eq pour Gn poen Tsainmer, y feudro^t fett farouche. 
Mais chest pour tous chfes gen eq' t6n patein Cherlos • 
£s met tout 6n ^kueume 6pis en fromiLg' mos. 
S^ftgit y d'four plaisi : tu I'sais bien par ti m&me, 
II est toujours tout pr6t, chest lo sur-tout' ch qu'il aime.r 
Combiea o t'y couru pour t'rend' ten sort pus doux ? 
Y.couroetd'droits' et d'geuche, par chi^ par lo, parlous f 
-Sen Frer.Canoine et li, i'zo t\i vu s'tenir tranquille, 
Qu' y n' eutt' foet ten boenneifr, epi cb ti d' ett' famille. 
M6n por Lili qu' y t' ainm ! . . . Quand tu vos den s'mo^soR- 
Tu sais comm' y t' erchoit ! y t' rC^gale k fossoii^ ; 
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V t bail a boir du vin, mais poen au bout d'emi plemfe. 

Be, t'dit-il, comme ^j bois, toujours sans ieu, foes d'meme.i 

F , olo qu'est parle, olo ch* qui s'appell* boen coeur. 

Port li clipquiot complimen. Adiu, t* n humb' serviteur/' 
Ej t' eir aportt' Cherlos. Y gnio rieh ej i' ell' jure. 
D^en tout oh qui m' o lo dit qu* b\V vcrite toutt* pure. 
Aveu men complimen, 6j voudro6s t* bailler coir. 

Men coeur 6pi ch' bouquet; voudrodstu Tzerchevoir? • 

Quoi tu Ferchoisi Cherlos ? Ah permet qu' ej embrachci 
Que j'6 m' jett' k ten c6, que j'e m' coll^ contt^ ett> fache. 

On our return, we viewed the ruins 6f a build- 
ing which was the palace of Henry IV. of France; 
it is situated at the back of the Lion d'Or, and is 
not worth the attention of the curious. There is 
only a part of one of its wings remaining, and 
the rooms are so small, that they resemble monk- 
ish cells more than the chambers of a great king. 
it is surprfsing that the revolutionary army in 
their rage for destruction, should have left un- 
touched this vestige of royalty ; perhaps, it owes 
its existence to the obscurity of its position. The 
fury of the Jacobiils seems to have been directed 
principally against the sculptured heads of Saints, 
who have slept in peace for ages ; for none of 
the houses in the close, which were formerly the 
residence of the Canons, have been demolished. 
They became national property ; but it is riot a 
little remarkable that they remain to this day 
without a purchaser ; and I have been since in- 
formed, that it is the intention of the govern- 
VOL. I, F meut 
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ment to /eyivc the discipline of the Cathedral, 
and to restore these houses to the Chapter. A 
Bishop has been nominated to this diocese, but 
as the episcopal palace has been destroyed, he 
will be lodged in a proper house that will be 
provided for him at the expence of the govern- 
ment. 

When a person is travelling in the French Re- 
public, if he happen to arrive at any town which 
has been a theatre of revolutionary carnage, and 
he be desirous of collecting anecdotes in a short 
time, I would recommend him to present himself 
to four very important personages, a municipal 
officer, a bookseller, a jacobin, and the public 
executioner. From these gentlemen, he may pick 
up as many little narratives as shall make four 
good duodecimo volumes ; and he may afterwards 
publish them to the world, like Helen IVIaria 
Williams, under the title oif " Anecdotes of the 
French Revolution/' It is not at all necessary 
that he should exert any reflection, or that he 
should make any laborious investigation into all 
the circumstances which are combined with his 
stories. The only quality requisite is a good 
memoiy, and in case he should forget some of 
the details, an artificial or creative memory will 
answer full as well, the bookseller's purpose. 

I have been led to these remarks, from the 

multitude of anecdotes which have assailed me 

in the course of my short journey to Paris. 

8 \Vere 
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Were I to sit down coolly to arrange the number 
of fa9:s, some pathetic, some ludicrous, some 
horribly jocose, together , with the quantity of 
entertaining lies which I have heard, and were I 
to marshal them in due order for the Press, I am 
persuaded, without exaggeration, that they would 
make three good volumes. This task, however, I 
leave to future travellers, who will, no doubt, make 
a moral and political tour to this country for the 
benefit of the booksellers ; and who, mounted on 
the Pegasus of invention, will gallop from one 
corner of France to the other, in order to collect 
bloody news. France still bleeds at every pore ; 
she is a vast mourning family clothed, in sack- 
cloth : I would rather have drawn % veil over her 
crimes and her sufferings, and presented her as a 
gay landscape, where freedom, justice^ and re- 
ligion might be every where seen, amidst smooth 
savannahs, and fields smiling wdth luxuriance and 
plenty. But it is impossible, at this time, for a 
contemplative mind to be gay in France. At 
every footstep, the merciless and sanguinary route 
of fanatical barbarians disgust the sight, and 
sicken humanity ; on all sides, ruins and loath- 
sonae monuments of mankind in a degenerated 
state, obtrude themselves on the reluctant eye, 
and compel us to inquire for what, and for whom, 
are all this havoek and desolation ? 

Man ! proud man ! 

F 2 .It 
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It was in this city, that the hand of justice 
overtook that execrable villain, Joseph Le Bon. 
He v^ as executed amidst the curses and yelli of 
that very populace, who, a few weeks before, had 
received him with shouts of applause, and loaded 
him with caresses. While he was on mission, a 
poor liarmless priest happened' to fall under his 
displeasure: Le Bon issued an order for his 
arrest; but the priest obtained intelligence of 
his danger, and sought refuge in the woods. 
This circumstance aroused the fury of the vin- 
dictive tyrant : he wrote ' instantly to the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, denouncing a great con- 
spiracy^ declared that he had discovered all the 
conspirators, and that an agent of Pitt had fled 
into the woods, but from the vigorous measures 
he had adopted, he had no doubt whatever, 
that the criminal would be brought to justice. 
He kept his word. Vigorous measures were 
adopted with a vengeance- The generale was 
beaten, and all the armed citizens were ordered 
to SQOur the woods, in order to seize the agent of 
Pitt On the ensuing day, the poor creature, 
exhausted with fatigue, half famished^ ami hunted 
like a wild beast, returned to thtj city, and sur- 
rendered himself to his tormentors. He was car- 
ried on the same night before the Revolutionary 
tribunal. He was asked his name^ and he »(> 
sooner replied than the Jmy, without hearing 
either the indictment or the evidence, pronounced 
1 iam 



iiim guilty, and sentenced him to die. He was 
then remanded to prison. The whole of the 
flight he spent in prayer, and on the next morn- 
ing, when the Gens-d'Armes arrived to attend 
Jiim to the place of execution, the fears which 
had prompted him to take shelter in the woods, 
instantly forsook him ; he became resigned, and 
courageous. Fortified by his religious sentiments 
and conscious innocence, he proclaimed that he 
preferred death to living in a society, in whose 
breasts every spark of justice was extinguished ; 
that the very circumstance of his having been 
- •condemned unheard, and without even the forms 
of a trial, proved that the time was come, 
when good men should no longer desire to live ; 
and that as death was now the object of his 
highest ambition, he would shew his fellow citi- 
zens in how calm a manner an innocent man 
cauld die. On these considerations he refused 
to get into the cart, but stated his resolution to 
walk to the place of execution. With a firm 
countenance and steady step, surrounded by the 
Sbirri of Le Bon, and the miscreants who delighted 
in the blood of men, he walked to the scaffold, 
which he mounted with joy. But even in the 
moment of death, the bloody tyrant continued 
to torment him ; he desired the execution to be 
delayed until his women appeared at the corridor 
of a house that was opposite; and when these 
unfeeling wretches, with a ferocity unusual in 

F 3 their 
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sex, waved their handkerchiefs as symptoms of 
exultation, the fatal knife was permitted to fall, 
and released the victim from a world that was 
unworthy of him. 

I have mentioned this melancholy event, merely 
to contrast it with the conduct of Le Bon at the 
place of execution. The night before, he suf- 
fered the most excruciating agonies of mind ; his 
conscience, like a devouring vulture, preyed 
upon all his faculties, and awakened the horrors 
of futurity in his breast At intervals, he at- 
tempted to destroy himself, but fear and hope 
withheld his hand, and he was heard to give loud 
shrieks, not such as are given by those who suffer 
from bodily pain, but the tremendous yell of a 
demon, implying many agitated passions, rage, 
disappointment, terror, and despair. When he 
was brought out of the prison to be seated in the 
cart, the shout that rent the air cannot be des- 
cribed. A person who was present, assured me 
that the howls of cannibals w^ere nothing com- 
pared to it. The populace spit upon him ; they 
asked him, as it was a fine day, why he did not 
walk to the guillotine as the Priest had done, and 
die like a man ? He was goaded with a thousand 
terrible questions ; and as the procession moved, 
w,omen and children danced in the streets, clap- 
ping their hands, and reproaching him with a 
number of bitter recollections. Yet these were 
the very persons who, but a few days before, danced 

and 
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and clapt their hands when an inofFehsive minister 
of religion was led to be slaughtered. 

Le Bon was silent, but convulsed with passion, 
and sometimes he cried; but when he reached 
the scaffold, he gave an horrible shriek, which 
produced no other effect than peals of laughter 
from the spectators. He was taken out of the 
cart, for fear had completely deprived him of 
strength ; and during the short period that elapsed 
before the knife descended, a thousand different 
voices wished him a good voyage, and a happy 
meeting with all his friends in hell. Thus ac- 
cursed, this ferocious monster expired, leaving 
a terrible example to guilty minds. 

The city exhibits nothing new or interesting 
since the Revolution. The shag and plush manu- 
factories, and the manufactory of .woollen stuffs 
and goats hair continue their operations, but 
they have severely suffered by the late events; 
trade was remarkably dull, but all those of whom 
I made any inquiries, expected it would become 
more brisk on the return of peace. There was a 
remarkably fine regiment of cavalry sent here, 
to do duty over the Congress. It was preparing 
for its route to another part of France. 

On our return to the Lion d'Or, we refreshed 
ourselves with coffee; arid after having paid 
seven pounds eight shillings^ sterling money of the 
kingdom of Great Britain, for a supper in the 
Republic of France, I ordered the horses, re- 
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solving never again to set foot within a bouse 
where I had been so egregiously cheated. Just 
before I stept into the carriage, Madame PoUet 
made her appearance, apd exclaimed, ^'JEtesvous 
content, Monsieur ? Qui, Madame, fen ai eu tout 
mon soul.'' I promised to let my iJountrymen 
know what good che^r they inight paeet with at 
her house, not forgetting the reasonableness of 
her charges- I have now fulfilled my promise. 
The carriage drove from the gate, and after a few 
moments growling, I resolved to starve two days, 
to compensate for the benevolence of the amj^bj^ 
Jla^ame Pollet 
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LETTER VL 

Journey to Chantilly, and Description of that 
Place. 

HeBECOURT was the next post tpwn at which 
we arrived ; it is only five miles and an half dis^ 
tant from Amiens ; we found here another church 
consecrated to Reason., The cap of liberty was 
very appropriately placed pn the tqp of the 
weather-cock, and thus veered about with every 
dilFerent gust of wind. Over the door of the 
church, the words " Temple de Ja Raisoij/' were 
inscribed in large characters. 

Tiers, at the distance of a post and an half 
from Hebecourt, was the next place at which we 
changed horses, and thence we proceeded to Bre- 
teuil, another post and an half, where we dined, 
or rather starved, at the Hotel de rAnge, the 
cprner pf the market-place, so that my econo- 
mical plan pn leaving Amiens was enforced by 
dire necessity. Our distress should not, however, 
induce you to go to any other house. This was 
unquestionably the be§t in the town, and the 
people are uncommonly civil and attentive ; they 
made a thousand apologies for the wretched fare 
fhey gave us, and hoped they should be able to 
entertain us better pn pur return. The fact is, 

there 
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there was a fair at Breteuil on the day of our 
arrival, and the crowds of countiy people who 
had flocked into the town had completely demo- 
lished every vestige of provision. Madame Pe- 
tigny-Despeaux, our hostess, made grievous com- 
plaints against the Lion D'Or at Amiens; she 
stated that the English minister, (Mr. Jackson, I 
suppose) when on his route to Paris, passed a 
night there, and was charged for a petit souper 
forty-six louis, or pounds sterling. 

After dinner, or rather after the plates were 
removed from the table, we walked about the 
fair. There was a great concourse of country 
people, but no noise nor disorder, like at an Eng- 
lish fair. The women were in their holiday clothes, 
without hats or bonnets, and with close caps. 
The men were also decently attired, but with 
cocked hats, which gave them a most puritanical 
appearance. I did not see a single person in- 
toxicated, nor was there much shew of articles 
of trade. There were a great number of Merry 
Andrews, Quack Doctors, and Puppetshews, but 
the booths were not well arranged, nor with that 
neatness which is always visible at a fair in our 
country. 

About a mile and an half beyond Breteuil, and 
on the right of the road, there stands the most 
elegant farm-house I ever beheld, in the centeif 
of an extensive farm, which was in a very capital 
state of cultivation. All the fields proved that 

more 
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tnore than ordinary care had been given to every 
department of this farm. Elegance and plenty 
evidently flourished in the midst of the labours of 
agriculture. Indeed, during the greater part of 
our journey from Amiens to this place, we ob- 
served lands in much better order, and farm- 
houses more neat and comfortable, than any we 
had hitherto seen in France ; the country is agree- 
ably diversified, and woods appear in every direc- 
tion. Upon inquiry, I learnt that the owner of 
the pretty farm I have just mentioned, is extremely 
rich, and very expert in his professipn; and one 
of the proofs which they 'gave us of his wealth, 
consisted in his being proprietor of two windmills 
on the left of the high road. 

From this place, the. country becomes flat and 
less interesting, and the soil is chalky. At Wa- 
vigny, a post and an half from Breteuil, we 
changed horses, whence we continued our journey 
to St. Just, about six miles further, and after- 
wards to Clermont, nearly twelve, miles distant 
from the last post. The road from Breteuil to 
Clermont is. paved, and in excellent order ; the 
country assumes a more pleasing and fertile 
aspect ; and the hills and woods are more fre- 
quent A little before we entered Clermont, are 
the grounds and plantations of the Duke of Fitz- 
james. The elegant mansion-house was com- 
pletely destroyed by the revolutionists, and is at 
this time an heap of ruins ; but the nam^e of the 

duke 
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4uke has been lately erased from the list of emi- 
grants, and all his estates restored to him. He 
is now in Paris, making the necessary arrange- 
ments for his future life; and it is hoped that 
this beautiful spot, returned to its ancient master, 
will flourish once, more, and compensate him for 
his losses and long proscription. 

At Clermont there is a manufactory of painted 
linens, and the environs of the town are gay and 
picturesque ; the neighbouring hills afford several 
pleasing landscapes, and the culture of the vine, 
which we perceived for the first time, gave a charm- 
ing variety to the scenery. To the lefTt, at about a 
quarter of a mile distant from the road, is Lian- 
court, the magnificent seat of the Duke de la 
Rochefoucauld. This nobleman, so well known 
for his useful writings on agricultural subjects, 
and for his Travels in North America, has re- 
turned to his native country, and is improving as 
well as embellishing his patrimonial estate. 

The cultivation in this part is much more di- 
versified than in the more northern department 
through which w^ travelled. Besides the vine- 
yards, there are fields of lucerne, wheat, clover 
and corn, and a great quantity of fruit trees; 
there are several inclosures, and the hedging is 
better distributed than any we had yet seen. 

Lingueville, the next post town, is only six 
mites from Clermont, from which we had a most 
delightful ride through the extensive park of 

Chantillv* 
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Chantilly. A great quantity of the wood has 
• been cut down, but tliis has made no apparent 
difference in the plantations, which seem as thick 
as ever. On our arrival at Chantilly, we slept at 
the post-house, where a neatness prevailed which 
we had not before observed in France. Even 
the kitchen and stables, usually the filtliiest parts 
of a French establishment, were here clean and 
well arranged. The -charming situation of the 
post-house, and the agreeable views in its neigh- 
bourhood, make this place well worthy a person s 
while to pass two or three days there. 

On the next morning, w^ went to see Chantilly, 
so famed for the rare magnificence of its garden^v 
and its apartments, and still more so, for the 
heroes of Montmorenci and Cond6, who have 
mhabited it But alas! it is one vast heap of 
ruins. After the fatal tenth of Augui^t, 1 792, an 
horde of miscreants ransacked, pillaged, and de- 
stroyed the greater part of the chef-d'ceuvres of 
art The servants, faithful to their ancient master, 
concealed a great number of valuable articles in 
the woods, and found means to convey some of 
them to the Prince de Cond6. Of the fidelity 
and affection of the Prince's domestics, we heard 
a great deal, and nothing can exceed the respect 
in which his memory is held Jby the villagers. 
On more than one occasion, we have 3een the 
honest tear start from the eye, at the mention t)f 
^is name; and the solicitude they expressed for 

bis 
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his welfare, as well as the many tender inquiries 
respecting his situation in England, convinced 
us the people were sensible that they had lost 
their best friend. When I stated that the Prince 
de Cond^ lived in the neighbourhood of London, 
in easy circumstances, though by no means com- 
parable to the splendour of his past life, when I ' 
represented him to be kindly received by the 
king and royal family, by the ministers of state, 
and by people of all classes', especially for his 
private worth, and public courage, they were 
affected to such a degree, as to excite in our 
minds a sympathetic emotion of soul, and on the 
ruins of the once stately palace of Chantilly, on 
the very spot where stood the statue of the great 
Gond6, we joined with some of his former ser- 
vants, in shedding tears over the fate of his for- 
saken and proscribed descendant. 

It is impossible to make you sensible of the 
desolate scene at Chantilly, unless you remember 
correctly the former state of the gardens, jetsr 
d'eau, and variegated plantations there, previous 
to the revolution of 1792. The palace (for it 
merited that name, although it was not remark- 
able for its grandeur) is now completely destroyed ; 
Jthere is not even a vestige remaining by which 
you would suppose it to have been the residence 
of a prince of the blood royal. As we approached 
the ruins, several troops of cavalry, belonging to 
a regiment quartered in the Stables, were exer- 
cising 
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cising on the lawn. On the left were the Stables, 
the exterior of which has escaped the fuiy of the 
revolutionists ; it is a large and fine building, de- 
tached from the chateau, and has all the appear- 
ance of a palace. It was built for the accommo- 
dation of two hundred and forty horses, but four 
hundred belonging to the Chasseurs stationed 
there, are quartered in it without the least incon- 
venience. It is an immense oblong, well paved, 
with mangers and racks on either side, the whole 
of which are kept in a state of greater neatness 
than is commonly the practice in France ; indeed, 
it would be unpardonable, with so many conve- 
niences around them, if the French were to pre- 
serve it in any other condition. In the center, 
there is a spacious dome, with several apartments, 
which are now occupied by the smiths of the 
regiment. All the stag s heads which ornamented 
the interior of the building have been struck off, 
a circumstance that gives a most ridiculous ap- 
pearance to the stumps which have been left be- 
hind. There was formerly a very pretty emble- 
matical figure, which hung over the reservoir of 
water under the dome, but it has been completely 
annihilated. 

A little beyond the stable, to the left, is the 
y: mmqge^ an open circular piece of ground, en- 
circled by dpric pillars, in which we found the 
subaltern officers of the regiment, instructing their 
men in the art of riding, a function which, in our 
' service, 
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service, is improperly left to the adjutant and 
.quarter-master. The French soldiers in general 
keep their seats very well, but their position does 
does not appear so easy as that of the English, 
They ridicule our long trot as extremely ungrace- 
ful, perhaps with some reason, but we may retort 
with great truth, that oiir horses and our riders 
are better able to support a long journey than a 
Frenchman erect as a post, jogging on a dancing 
horse. ^ 

On one side of the n>enj.ge is the court for the 
carriages and grooms ; and a few yards behind it, 
the tennis court, which is as large as the one at 
Versailles, and enclosed within a very noble stone 
building. This place was purchased by a mer- 
chant, who, for some particular reason, has re- 
solved to convert it to no other than ite ori- 
ginal purpose. A person resides in the lodge 
to keep it in good order. From these edifices, 
which upon the whole are in a state of tolerable 
preservation, we advanced on a gentle declivity 
to the scene of havoc. The principal palace ia^ 
now an heap of ruins ; it was purchased by two 
persons, who demolished it for the sake of the 
materials, which they sold for above ten times the 
i^um of the original purchase money. As it is 
just that the names of these two vandals should 
descend to posterity, I shall inform you who, and 
what they are; the first is called Damois, aa 
ironmonger in the Fauxbourg St Antoine, at 

Paris ; 
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Paris ; the otibet is Boulet^ ft carpenter, of Coin- 
pei^e. 

The Chateau D'Enghein has not been pulled 
down, and is now used as a barrack for the Chali- 
fieurs ; but the chateau of the Duke de Bourbon, 
in which the family of Cond^ commonly resided, 
was c6n\^erted into a prison during the days of 
the revdutionary tribunal Seven hundred and 
fifty persons were confined there; and men andi 
womeOj without any kind of discrimination, and 
in defiance of all decency, were intentionally 
huddled together in the same apartments. Th^ 
refinement of cruelty was perpetrated among a 
people famed for their gallantry, and who have 
now baptized themselves the Greatest Nutkn 4f 
the JEflr/A; but whether their greatness consitt 
in extent of territory, physical strength, moral 
virtue, or inordinate wickedness, is a question 
that you will be capable of resolving by the time 
you have read through my future letters. The 
Chateau Bourbon has been completely stripped 
of its decorations and furniture ; and nothing re* 
mains but bare walls. The beautiful bridge 
of La Voli^re^ which formerly afforded a com- 
munication between the palace and the i^and of 
Love, was broken down, und the muterials re- 
moved, lest the prisoners i^hduld find an oppot^ 
tuidty of escaping over it . 

In traversing the lonely apartments, we %#e 
shewn several that must have recalled a thousand 
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"pleasiiig images to the proscribed family : thestu^y 
of the present prince of Cond6, a room in the 

(Chinese style, of the beauty of which, the muti- 
lated paintings which remain gave a lively idea: 
tlie gallery of Conquest, formerly filled with pic- 

^tures, representing the atchievemeiits of the 
Montmorencis and the Cond^s, is now shorn of 
all its trophies, and exhibits merely a dead wall. 
As we descended the great stair-case, we noticed 
that all the walls were covered with the names of 
the prisoners, often accompanied by an apt allu- 
sion in poetry to their forlorn condition. The 

. genius of poesy is always favourable to misfor- 

ttune. Among a great multitude, I copied the 
following appropriate lines, signed by a pqrson of 

;'tUe natoe of Mouton : 

Voila ce vaste et superbc palais 
Metamorphos6 en maison d'arret 
La loi sur les coupables exercera sa vengeance 
Toujours juste, elle epargnera rino^cence. 

: The gallery of marble vases opposite to the 
-p^^villion of ApoUo, consisting of two and twen^ 
. rams' heads, from which the water was spouted 
V.into a similar number of basons beneath them, 
. has been utterly destiroyed. The Island of Love 
.is now a, bog)- 'and the. pavillion of Venus, which 

stood at its extremity on the borders of the canal, 
t^i& no more. . 

At 
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At thfe foot of the jrand sWiie Staiirs there trai 
^jet d'eau, remarkable for its size and beauty j 
it had a superb marble column in the center^ 
around which the iJwans sailed in majestic order, 
ivhile an immense quantity of uncommonly large 
ftench^lay6d upon the surface of the water* But 
the column, the jet-d'eau, and the swans, have 
been destroyed, the water was entirely drawn ofl^ 
.and all the tench were devoured by the revolu- 
tionary array. The romantic cottage, close by 
the mill, has been pulled down, but the latter 
still exists ; the carcass of the dairy is standing, 
but every article it contained was pillaged ; for as 
the pjerson who accompanied us jdstly remarked, 
the jacobins nmer dept while there was any thing 
to seize* 

The small Cascade, with five rams' heads and 

basons undertieath, ivhich was situated opposite 

to the mpn^g&my was completely demolished for 

the sake of the lead pipes aiid other materials, 

which were profitable articles of sale; indeed, 

all the lead conduits were removed, so that the 

t numerous communications between the different 

reservoirs of water with each other and the great 

canal having been broken up, the waters in the < 

rainy seasons overflowed the basons, and poured 

upon the adjacent flat ground. Hence every step 

we advanced we trod in water, and to this circum*- 

^staoce must be ascribed the present wretched 

appearance of the Island of Loye. The beautiful 
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€ttfry tn& man^efM^on tile opposite side of the 
canal, have been also swept away amidst the 
general devastation. The inhabitants of Vineuili 
a village exactly opposite to the place where the 
chateau formerly stoOd^ resolved to shoot the 
wiM beasts in the inanlgeiw^ as agents in thfe 
conspiracy of Cond6 to starve .the people. But 
they were apprehensive that these animals might 
make a Sally, and Wage a war of extermination 
against them ; upon which considerations, feeling 
their courage to be unequal to the shock d'ufm 
bataille rangU^ or of a pitched battle, and being 
afraid to butcher the animals in detail, they de- 
termined in solemn council to call in the revoluh 
tionary army as their auxiliaries. As soon ste 
their allies arrived, and had stationed a couple 
of pieces of artillery on the neighbouring height, 
a general action commenced. An heavy fire was 
opened on the imprisoned sovereigns of the forest, 
by the sovereign people now broken loose. After' 
a. breach had been effected, the drums beat a 
general charge ; the center of the revolutionary 
army advanced to the pas-de-cbarge, bayonets 
fixed, while the right and left wings kept up a 
smart fire of musketry upon the invisible enemy. 
The inhabitants of Vineuil were in the rear. At 
length the revolutionary army entered the breach, 
and the whole garrison was put to the sword. 
Tlie majesty of the people now shone forth in all 
its glory. : 



Tb' imperial ensign, which full h)g)i ad^mic'^f 
Shone IHie 9 meteor streatniftg to the wind. 



all the while 



SouQrdus ipe|;al blowing martial sounds : 
At which the universal host up sent 
A shout, that tore Hell's concave, and hejonil 
Frightad the reign of Chao?, and old Night. 

You may rely on the accuracy of Ais descrip- 
tion, as I had it from a person who was an «ye 
witness of the action. While the revolutionai^ 
army were busily occupied in this patriotic scene 
©f carnage, the good people of Vineuil were not 
less active in plundering, and contrived to bear 
away, as trophies of their matchless heroism, two 
hundred sacks of corn, and other grains, which 
had been deposited in the fortress for the support 
of the garrison. 

At the end of the great canal there was a 
place erected by the urbanity of the prince of 
Cond^, for the accommodation of the sick who 
were accustomed to resort to that spot for the 
benefit of 'drinking the water of a mineral spring 
which flowed there. The spring is now filled up, 
four mills for boring canon supplant the building, 
which was sacred to disease and pain, and the 
violence of destructioa was so great, that the 
source of these mineral waters has never since 
been retraced. 

The immense kitdien garden, leading to the 
^^at cascade, has been preserved, as well as the 
boufie of M. H€^tem de Sterval; Iwmme d'affaires 

q3 t9 



to the prince. It i§ situate in front of thie cKurcb, 
opposite to the canal, and is inhabited by Damois, 
one of the vandals who bought and destroyed 
this once beautiful ejysian spot. There is j^ small 
4oor lit the back of this bouse, thro^gb which 
M. Hatom escaped, wljen the jacobjps came to 
miirder him, 

In sborlt, I cannot give you a morie compjetcji 
idea of the general hq^vqck pffectied by the revo?*. 
lutionisfe ftnd the dpsglation qf the i?vhole scenQ 
pt Cbaj)tilly, than by stating a f^ct lybich n 
always diemonstratiye of ejftensjye rujn. ThisUesi 
and grass cover pve'ry parf pf tlje garcjeps where^ 
J;he florjst's art was formerly conspicupus; apcj 
Jj(ere ^nd there ^, few solitary and neglected rose^ 
and tulips peep out of the earth, asi if tp reprpacl\ 
^e rpde bawd pf yiolepce, jthat desppijed t)ie fair 
fjice of nature of its fprmer variegated and heau-f 
Jiful drapery. T|ie fpx, thaj: peeped through th§ 
icrevices pf the fiespl^te casjlp of O^sian, could 
not give i^ mpre faithful cqnceptipn pf ruin, 
th^n these Ipnely a)id degenerated flpwersi 

J J^aye f^ow discharged the painfql office of 
delineating the fuins pf Cha^tilly. J^et ipe recal 
to ypqr mind tl^e descri^tipn of that place by 
that acute and intelligent traveler, the celebrate4 
Mr. Arthur Young. 

" plj^ndlly ! xnagpificepce \s its reigning cha- 

f ^cter ; it i§ never lost There is not taste npr 

l>eauty enougl} to soften it into flaildef fg^tijres : 

o ■' '^' ... ■■' ■ ■ ' '"art 
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all but the chateau is great; acrd there is iMtne^- 
tiling imposing in that, except the gallery of the-' 
great Condi's battle, and the cabinet of naUura^ 
history, which is rich in very fine specimens, most 
advantageously arranged ; it contains nothing that 
demands particular notice ; nor is there one room 
which in England would be called large. The 
stable is truly great, and exceeds veiy much in- 
deed any thing of the kind I had ever seen. It 
is 580 feet long, and 40 broad, and is sometimei^ 
filled with 240 English horses. I had been so ac- 
customed to the imitation in water, of the waving 
and irregular lines of nature, that I came to 
Chantilly prepossessed against the idea of a 
canal ; but the view of one here is striking, and 
had the effect which magnificent scenes impress. 
It arises from extent, and from the right lines of 
the water uniting with the regularity of the ob« 
jects in view. It is Lord Kaimes, I think, who 
says, the part of the garden contiguous to the 
house should partake of the regularity of the 
building ; with much magnificence about a place^ 
tliis is almost unavoidable. The effect here^ 
however, is lessened by the parterre before the 
castle, in which the divisions and the diminutive 
jets*d'eau are not of a size to correspond with 
the magnificence of the canal. The menagerie 
is very pretty, and exhibits a prodigious variety 
of domestic poultry, from all parts of the world ; 
ipne of the best objects to which a menagerie can 

G 4 be 
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W «|»pl|«l ; theiie, and the Corsican 3tag» liad ^U 
iny attention. The hanmu contains an imitatioii 
4f an £ngU9h garclen ; the taste is but just intror 
4uc9d into Franc?, so that it will not stan4 n cri- 
tical examination. Jlje ipos^ English idea I saMr 
i». the lawn in firpnt of tfee stable$ j it is large, of 
a good verdure, and well kep|;; proving clearly 
tliat they may have as fine lawns in the i|orth of 
France as in England. The labyrinth is the only 
complete one I t»ave seen, and I have no incli- 
nation to see another: it is in gardening what a 
rebus is in poetry. In the Sylvae are many very 
fine and scarce plants. I wish those persons whQ 
▼lew Chantilly, and who are fond of fine trees, 
would not forget to ask fqr the great beech ; this 
is the finest I ever saw, strait as an arrow, and, 
pB I guess, not less than eighty or ninety feet 
high ; forty feet to the first branch, and twelve 
feet diameter at five from the ground* It is» in 
|dl respects, one of the finest trees that can any 
where l)e met with. Two others are near it, but 
pot equal to this superb one." 

We were accompanied in our visit to Chantilly, 
and Qur walks in the surrounding forest, by a 
very sensible and good natured man, who was 
formerly garde chasse to the prince of Cond6, 
His name is Tourct, and he is frequently to be 
found at the post-house. Permit me to recom- 
mend this poor forsaken soul to your notice, in 
case yoi; should pass a day at Chantilly^ Hia 
/ l^istqry 



history is altogether romantic and affecting ; but 
iBxisting circumstances forbid me to detail it He 
vas accused of aii attachment to his ancient 
master, and for this crime he was pursued, with 
unrelenting rigour, by the jacobins. He was at 
length compelled to fly into the woods, where he 
subsisted himself on acorns and nuts for several 
dayg^ and concealed himself from his pursuers 
amidst caverns and haunts, which from his former 
situation as gamekeeper were known to him alone. 
On the rest of this man's history, which I had 
from himself, and heard attested afterwards by 
^he best authority, I drop the curtain for the 
present ; but an honest man ought never to be 
£9rgotten by the loyal, and the virtuous mind. 

How great is the contrast between the mild 
Touret and that despicable ruffian Hautain^ ad* 
ministrator of the district of Senlis ! The former, 
like Shakspeare's Adam, fled into the woods for 
the love he bore to his beloved master ; the latter 
is an ungrateful miscreant, who rioted on the 
spoils of his ancient patron. The prince of Cond6 
had granted to this fellow, who was a grocer, 
every species of parental favour and indulgence 
even what was called in France, la plus belle 
permission de chace. In return for these acts of 
kindness, he marched at the head of the revolu- 
tionary army to the superb chateau, opened it to 
Jiie ravages of those sanguinary vagabonds, and 
lafterwarrds affixed the municipal seal on the pro- 
perty 
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petty and doors, of his former benefactor. Such' 
actions which revolt every moral sentiment, and 
disgust mankind, were too common in France ; 
fanaticism transported many individuals to the. 
commission of outrages, of which I have heard 
them express the deepest and most heartfelt re- 
pentance. But this rogue cannot plead the in- 
fluence of any animating principle, but the thirst 
of pillage. Amidst the eccentric range and aber- . 
rations of the human intellect, in moments of 
fervour and convulsion, the philosopher may be 
disposed to pass over with pity the follies and 
absurdities of the agents in such scenes; but 
when low minded, groveling, and avaricious . 
wretches, under the assumed (but too often prosr 
tituted) names of liberty, equality, and justice, 
convert the mischievous, perhaps well intentioned 
enthusiasm of ignorant men, to personal advan- 
tage, they merit the execration and contempt of 
fill their fellow creatures. I have been all this 
time preparing your mind for a brief but very 
comprehensive account of the tinef Hautain. 

The bishop of Chalons had a very pretty piaivil- 
lion on the lawn, leading from the post-house 
to the stables of the prince de Cond6, which I 
have already described. This prelate was com- 
pelled to withdraw, and his little retreat was 
occupied by the jacobins. Some time afterwards, 
the bishop's property was advertised for sale, and 
Hautairiy as administrator of the district, was 

under - 
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under the aecessify of being present to superintend 
the business. While he was in the act of an-' 
nouncing the business of the day, he was detected 
with having in his pocket a gold snuff-box that 
belonged to the bishop, and which he had s^i^f^fk 
from the cabinet of that ecclesiastic, while he was 
occupied in placing the seals on his property. 
This action would have caused the execution of 
^n ordinary republican, but this robber being au 
fait J et h la hauteur de la revolutioUy was suffered 
to pass unpunished. He was, however, severely 
hissed at the auction, and shortly after he retired 
to Marli la Ville^ where he now resides. 

It is with infinite pleasure I return from this 
disgusting narrative to the history of the conti- 
nuation of my route to Paris ; at the same time, 
I must not omit to recommend to you, in terms 
of the highest eulogy, the post-house of Chantilly 
as the most comfortable, polite, and reasonable 
inn, which you will find between Boulogne and 
^aris. After having taken a kind, and I must 
gay affectionate leave of Tourety who had at- 
tended us from morning till night in all our excur- 
sions, in the immense forest of Chantilly, which, 
with the territorial dojmains, extends to mora 
than one hundred miles circumference; after 
having heard his last words, " If you should ever 
see my beloved ******, bless *** for me, and 
say I am here,'' we drove from a spot, where, 

from 
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irom &e charms of the surrounding country, the 
serenity of the season, and the uncommon atten* 
lions of all around us, we passed, though from 
the refections excited not th^ most lively, yet th© 
aweetest days of melancholy we ever experienced. 
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LETTER VIL 

Journey to St. Denys ; Description oftkatPlac6j 
aiid the Feudal Castle of Ecouen : Arrival at 
Paris. 

1 HE road to Luzarckes^ the next post town from 
•phantilly, is one of the prettiest in the route to 
l^aris. After passing through a part of the forest, 
we entered upon a magnificent paved road, bor- 
dered with trees and lands on either side, exhi- 
biting a little better appearance of cultivation 
than those we had hitherto passed. There were 
also many yineyards ; but from subsequent infor- 
mation at Paris, which I obtained from some 
members of the Board of Agriculture, I find, that 
there is no good wine .made from them, Luzar- 
ches is one post and an hal^ or about seven 
miles^ fi:om Chantilly. 

It was by no means my wish to have stopped 
one instant at this wretched town, which, for 
many reasons, I would willingly have avoided; 
but an unforeseen accident compelled us to de- 
scend at a miserable inn, where we were obliged 
to dine, or rather tp starve. One of the wheels 
of our carriage was broken, and the cries of the 
people announced our danger. In a miserable 
room, containing two beds, cold and famished^ 
9 (for 
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(for We could not touch a morsel that was brought 
to us) we remained ^ete;^ hours. At length the 
wheel was repaired, arid we proceeded to Ecouen, 
at the distance of one post and an half from 
Luzarches. From Ecouen to St Denys there is 
only one post, but we quitted the public road for 
the express purpose of visiting the very ancient 
castle of Ecouen, built by the celebrated Conr 
Stable of Francfe, Arine of Montmortnei. The 
chateau is completely stripped of its furniture, 
and even all the tapestry has been torn away ; and 
the great hall, which was formerly an orangerie, 
is now quite empty. Two hundred of the un** 
happy Vendeans were imprisort6d in this castle, 
and it was afterwards converted itito a military 
hospital. At this time it is retained for the use 
of such artists as may choose to repair there for 
the sake of cultivating the fine arts. There are 
two good pieces of painting, taken from scrip- 
tural history, in the Salle de la FraternitS; the 
History of Jacob is painted on the walls of the 
Satle du Bonnet RougCj and in the Salle des 
Gardes there is an excellent picture of the exter- 
minating Angel, by John Goujon. All the pic- 
tures, and a beautiful copy of the celebrated 
Last Supper, of Leonard de Vinci, as well as the 
painted windows, which represented the history 
of Psyche, have been removed to Paris ; so that 
upon the whole, nothing is left of this stately 
castle but the walls. 

The 
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The chateau stands on an eminence, arid com- 
mands an extensive prospect of a rich and well 
cultivated country ; in front of the grand entrance 
is a large kitchen garden, in an excellent state of 
preservation. A swiss, formerly in the service of 
Spain, during the siege of Gibraltar, with a large 
family, inhabits two apartments on the ground 
floor, and is entiusted with the care of the place. 
He conversed with us in the English language, 
and conducted us over every part of this seques- 
tered castle. The best idea I can give you of it 
may be compressed in a few words ; it has all the 
aspect of a modern prison, and by no m^^ns 
conveys that appearance of stateliness and ancient 
grandeur, which distinguishes the feudal castles 
on the. banks of the Rhine and the Danube. 
While we were traversing the apartments, we 
often remarked the scope, afforded for poetical 
imagerv, and marvellous romance. The solemn 
sound of the clock, the round tower, the echo of 
our steps and voices, amidst the darkness of the 
. night, would have furnished precious topics for 
our modern novelists. But to us, these circum- 
stances announced that it was time for our de- 
parture ; accordingly we returned to our carriage^ 
fully convinced that the cottage of a British pea- 
sant was far preferable to those' lonely cells, and 
bleak walls, which depictured the state af man in 
society neither enviable nor. enlightened. 

We 
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We arrived at a late hour at the j>ost-house of 
Saint-Denys, one post and a quarter from Ecouen, 
where we were well entertained and comfortably 
lodged, and the next day we went to view the 
cathedral of St Denys, You may guess my 
astonishment when the old Swiss, whom I had. 
remembered ten years before, opened the doorsi, 
and exhibited to my view this once beautiful 
Gothic cathedral an heap of ruins. He seemed 
fully to enter into our sentiments^ and he certainly 
did not spare the authors of such devastation. 
The tombs and mausolea of the kings; of Guesclin 
and Turenne ; and of the illustrious warriors of 
France, were deposited in various compartments 
of the cathedral, and formed its most striking 
and splendid decorations. But these, together 
with the oriflamb of Cloyis, the scepter and sword 
of Charlemagne, the portrait and sword of the 
Maid of Orleans, the bronze chair of Dagoberl^ 
the reliques and shrines, the crowns, royal robes, 
ancient manuscripts, and an immense number of 
tare curiosities, sacred and profane, have all 
vanished; some of them having been destroyed, 
others having been removed to the museum of 
French monuments at Paris, by the industry of 
M. Le Noin The cathedral has been unroofed, 
so that it is very dangerous to traverse every part 
of it, as the stones are continually falling. We 
descended into the chapel under ground, but we 
discQvere4 not^iing in it worthy of remark. Our 

Swiss 
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Swiss described, with minute precision, WhWe 
^very tomb formerly stood, from Pepin to Lewis xv, 
but such a description, wlieil th6 present state of 
the cathedral is considered,^ served only to cre- 
ate disgust instead of exiting curiosity. The 
place which most attracted our attention, was a 
small room formerly used for depositing the vest- 
ments of the priests, which this pious old guardian 
of the church had converted into an ossary. Ther6 
lay in one undistinguished heap the bones oi 
kings, princes, heroes, and conquerors, who for 
ages had slep^ undisturbed in the mansions o£ 
death. 

Upon my inquiring into the cause of all the 
destruction around ui^, I found that the revolu-^ 
tionary committee of St. Denys, composed of 
twelve citizens, six of whom were labouring men^ 
and among the rest a fellow of the name of 
IVIass^ a starchman, decreed that this ancient 
and noble ornament of their town should be 
pulled to pieces for the sake of the lead and iron 
which it contained. T^eir determination was 
fatally carried into effect, at a period when the 
French were taught to believe, that arts and 
Sciences were of no utility to mankind, and that 
respect for the habitations of the dead was a 
mark of puerile superstition* In those times^ 
Lavoisier was murdered, and told the day before 
his execution, that the French republic stood in 
no need of chemists. It is, however, liot a little 

VOL. jt. . H gratifying 
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gratifying to hear that justice is alt length over- 
taking these perpetrators of mischief; one of 
them, who was authorized by the Committee of 
G^eral Vigilance to take ari account of all the 
things in the cathedral of St. Denys, is at this 
time in prison, charged with the embezzlemeitt 

, of several articles, with having robbed the church, 
and with having sent an unsatisfactory account of 
his conduct. Otir guide very justly remarked, 
that he deserved a place in one of those caravans 
which are continually on their route to Cayenne, 
much better than many unfortunate victims of 
Fouche's system of tyranny and espionage. 

After we had quitted the cathedral, we weut 
to visit the chapel of IVfesdames of France, 
situate at the upper end of the town. We en- 
tered during the time of the celebration of divine 
service, at which a few old women only attended. 
The portico of the chapel is pretty and light, lout 
the interior has been stripped of all its orna- 
inents, and was not worth the trouble of a walk 

' to it ; neither was there any thing interesting in 
the appearance of the adjoining convent. These 
constitute the only objects at St. Denys that are 
deserving of the curiosity of a traveller ; butv^as 
I am persuaded, you would rather see a rich corn 
field than muse over the ruins of churches and 

. chapels, I shall no longer dwell upon the subject, 
but hasten to complete the description of our 
journey to Paris. 

St 
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Sh Dienys is the last post town before yoti 
iarrive at Paris, from which it is distant not more 
than four miles, though you are obliged to pay, 
both on entering and leaving Paris, double the 
regulation for each horse ; for the revolutionists 
have not discarded with royalty the old tax called 
poste rayalCj which was always impdsed on the 
(entry and exit froni every town, that was the 
residence of the French king. 
. The approach to Paris from St. Denys is 
tlirough a wide and magnificent paved road, bor- 
dered with double rows of trees, oh either side 
b£ which are extensive and w^ell cultivated fields 
of corn and other grain ; but none of those neat 
and diversified habitations are to be seeii, w^hich 
in our country denote the fruits of commercial 
industry, and mercantile opulence. For that 
order of nien, which in England we denominate 
country gentlemen, or persons living on their 
own small estates, the Republic has done no- 
thing; in truth, there are no such persons in 
France, neither are there any country-houses 
erected with a view to their being inhabited by 
such a description of beings, much less by mer- 
chants and tradesmen. In the Great Nation^^ 
nothing is so conspicuous as disparity, or in other 
words, inequality. Magnificence and filth, opu- 
lence- and beggary, are beside each other. A 
gorgeous and stately chateau stands alone, as if 
claiming fof its proprietor, the exclusive enjoy- 
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toents of the comforte of life, while a ftumber of 
flcighbouring hovels, the haunts of indigence and . 
penary, denote the wretchedness of their inhabi- 
tants« There is no medium in France; that 
powerful and most important body of men, which 
intervenes between rich and poor, controlling 
their mutual propensities to insolence and avarice, 
holding in excellent equipoise the scales of pro- 
perty and labour, causing both to respect the 
laws and each other, and forming the solid Doric 
pillar of society, is unknown in any great empire 
of Europe, excepting Great Britain. I look 
upon this class to be the most substantial base 
for til© consolidation of an enlightened form of 
government ; it is the nursery of statesnien, free- 
dom, and equal laws ; to the want of it^ France 
must ascribe the origin of the greater part of her 
mi&fortunes ; to the possession of it, England is 
indebted for her independence, her regulated 
power, and glorious system of jurisprudence. 
Rational liberty never can flourish where there 
are no other classes but high and low, laws never 
can be executed in any other shape than by the 
force of the bayonet, in any state, where there 
exists not a numerous body of men sufficiently 
independent to prevent the expressions of the 
great from trampling the poor under foot, and 
sufficiently strong , to repress the reaction of th^ 
poor on tlie property and security of the great 

This 
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This is not an idle theory; it is founded on 
practical political facts, which have been demon- 
strated by a long course of experience. Every 
JEnglishman, who thinks at all on the interior 
machinery of the public polity of his nation, must 
feel the force of this maxim ; foreigners acknow- 
ledge its influence, and ai'e aware of the mighty 
effects which it has wrought upon our welfare and 
glory. If there be any of our countrymen who 
entertain a contrary .sentiment, thpy must be 
enemies to free government, and consequently 
to the British constitution ; for the dissolution of < 
this middling order of men would either trans- 
form the state into an absolute military power, or 
what is as bad, a tyrannical and licentious de- 
mocracy. It is pleasing to remark the illustra-- 
tion of this political axiom, even in a great com-' 
mercial city, which is under an aristocratical 
form of government. Hamburgh, by the encou- 
ragement afforded to this body, is one of the best 
regulated cities of Europe ; nothing can be more 
lelightful than the multitude of country seats 
fclltoging to its merchants ^nd traders, which 
are scattered plentifully on the banks of the Elbe; 
and rven Denmark, although a pure, unmixed ^ 
inoaarchy, owes much of its happiness and 
strength to the importance attached to this order 
of men. In France, however, this order never 
has existed. Hence, during the old monarchy, 
wc have seen despotism wantoning in ppwer, or 

H 3 mild 
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mild in its exercise, according to the prevalent 
disposition of the ruling power; and during every 
stage of the republic, we have Avi^nessed the 
leaders of the people drunk with authority, run-t 
ning riot ^ith popular adulation, and wallowing 
in the blood of their fellow-citizens. At present 
an absolute military power has superseded every 
claim to well balanced and legitimate govern- 
ment ; and thus now as before, the people are as 
they have been, ipere. slaves, insecure eitjier of 
property or personal security. 

Nothing can give a foreigner a more unfavour- 
able idea of the capital of the Great Nation 
than the entrance into Pairis by this road: The 
city has every appearance of filth and poverty, 
and even the triumphal arch under which we 
passed, has such d sombre cast, as to induce the 
traveller to fancy he is going into the court-yard 
of a prison. What can be more gloomy than 
passing bfCtween dirty mud walls and narrow 
streets with linen rags . hanging out from the 
w^indows? I ordered the ^pdstrllfon to drive to 
the hotel in the Rue Coqlieron, Mhere you and I 
formerly resided in 1792 and 1793, and where I 
had left all my books. We had no sooner 
arrived, than I observed, in large letters over the 
gate-way, " Alaison dc Commission.'' However 
1 alighted, and inquired what had become of the 
Maitne d' Hotel; the answer I received \C^as, 
that he had left the house some years back, atid 
^ ' had 
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had been since guillotined. This was a very un* 
pleasant piece of intelligence for an English lady 
at her first entree into Paris ; however, without 
loss of time, we drove to the Hotel de Marigny, 
where I afterwards learnt, from the best author 
rity, that a celebrated Corsican, when times went 
hard with him, lodged in a small apartment at 
seven shillings sterling per week. This is an 
lexcellent hotel, near to the Louvre, and in thfe 
center of business and pleasure ; but to my great 
jnorjtification, there were no apartments vacant 
We were therefore obliged to retrace our steps, 
and to return to the Rue CoquerOn, where we 
resided for a week, at the Hgtel du Coq Heron; 
lately established, and kept by an Englishman, of 
the name of Guillapdeau, the greatest blackguard 
in Christendom. We afterwards removed to pri- 
vate apartments in the Rue Montblanc, formerly 
(he Street Mirabeau, ci-devant Cliauss6e-d'Antin, 
on the Boulevards^ where we had a very good 
suite of apartments,^ which had just been vacated 
by M. Mareschalchi, ambassador from the Itaji^ 
Jlepublic, 
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LETTER VIIL 

A ikscription of the Mode. 



xSEHOLD me once more in Paris ! a tliousand 
painful recollections obtrude themselves on my 
mind, and I km almost afraid to enquire after my 
former acquaintances. I know not to whom I 
shall first address myself for information, nor 
where I shall first venture to set my foot. When 
I reflect on the strange vicissitudes of fortune I 
have experienced from the unguarded habits of 
thinking, to which my Iq-st residence and the con- 
nections I formed here carried me ; when I recal 
the image of the whirlpool of danger I have 
passed, and contrast the former serenity of my 
days in Swisserland and Derbyshire, with the 
sufferings I have endured, and the proscription 
which with some mean and.pusillanii;nous mi^ds, is 
yet considered as proper to hang over me, I an^ 
doubtful whether I have acted with prudence in 
venturing again into this source of all my in-« 
juries. 

But I console myself with the motive that 
brought me from England ; and though it may 
end in sorrow and disappointment, yet, surely. 
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the desire of ascertaining the fate of a relative 
se dearly beloved, and so long lost to his friends, 
13 a motive of no ordinary weight, dissipates the 
personal anxieties of this excursion, and gives 
strength to my^ resolution. Notwithstanding, I 
am most unaccountably low and dejected. 

While I reside here, I shall give you a feithful 
account of the state of this capital, which has 
always taken the lead, and may indeed be con- • 
sidered as the manufactory whence all the horrors 
tind changes of the Revolution have originated* 
France ought not to be judged by the manners 
and dissolute principles of the inhabitants of the 
metropolis. In the provinces remote from the 
center of government, there are to be found as 
much character and simplicit}^ as in the distant 
counties pf the best regulated empires, The 
effects of the Revolution may, indeed, have con-» 
fributed to operate some change in the former 
.innocence of the peasantry, and to have cor* 
xupted, in some degree, the primitive integrity of 
their character. But where this has been the 
case, the cause may be easily traced to the poU 
luted streams of Atheism, and to the artifices of 
•demagogues. I apprehend that it may be affirmed, 
without fear of contradiction, that where the 
people are most ignorant, they are most simple in 
their manners, though I do not wish it to be 
understood that they are most happy on this 
accQunt. In the mountains of the Vosges^ in La 

Vendee, 
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Vendue, and in the South-western parts of the 
Jlepublic, I have been informed by very able, 
acute, and impartial persons, who are fully compe- 
tent to discriminate the characters of men, that 
the people both of the towns and country, pos- 
sess a very strong originality of character, founded 
on the best sentiments of generosity and virtue. 
Btft ,this is npt tp be sajd of the many other 
departments of the Republic, much less of the 
department of the Seine, where every principle 
•f fiocial order is inverted, and spciety itself is 
loathsome, abhorrent, corrupted, poisoned, ancj 
poisonous. 

The first duty which I conceived it right to per»- 
form, was to visit those ancient friends (whatever 
might have been their past, or whatever might bf 
tlieir present opinions) who had survived the gene- 
ral wreck of moral order. From tjiem I hoped 
to learn the history of those who had perished, 
and in the narrative of their various fortunes, to 
obtain lessons of prudence, and food for medi- 
tation. With an anxious mind, I hastened after 
dinner to the Rue Jacob, in the Fauxbourg St 
Germain, to see if our old .friend, M. Suedaeur 
were still alive. The moment the door opened, 
I inquired if the Doctor resided thejre ; I was 
answered in the affirmative, but that \ie was not 
at home. I left my pard, and proceeded to the 
Rue Nifaise, where I fqund M. de la Metherie, 
|i| perfect health, and in better spirits than on 

that 



that gloomy night in 1793, when I took my leave 
of him. It is impossible to express the affec^* 
Jionate reception which I experienced from the 
Doctor, nor the many kind inquiries which he 
made respecting you. We h^d' a long, and I 
need not add, a very interesting conrersation. 
He invited me to breakfast with him in order to 
jneet M. Volney, who is a member of the con- 
servative Seriate, and to talk over old affairs. 
From him Ilearnt the fatal end of ***'** and ***^ 
as well as of several other of our acquaintances; 
but what was far more cheering, he mentioned 
eeveral whp' were still in existence and -in pros- 
perity; and gave me great encouragement re- 
specting the main object of my journey to Paris. 

I returned home much relieved, and that des- 
pondency of mind which before oppressed me, 
begari gradually to abate ; especially when, oii 
entering my apartments, I found that the Citizen 
Hair-rdresser was playing the very devil with my 
companion's locks. He had so clipped and 
trw'iste.d them, as to give her the air of a per- 
son just issued from the bath. Upon my remon- 
strating seriously against this wild appearance, he 
very coolly replied (holding his shears in one 
hand, and a comb in the other) that it was the 
mode, and unless my crown was better organized^ 
it would be impossible for me to go into good 
<:ompany. Being fully sensible of the propriety 
pi conforming to the 7node in a land of monkie», 

I im-r 
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I immediately submitted to an operation. My 
tail was instantly Amputated, and the hair of my 
unfortunate head was frizzled into such a multi- 
tude of compound forms, as to give me precisely 
the appearance of one of the Orang-Outang's, 
which is to be seen over Exeter 'Change. Having 
undergone this ceremony, I flattered myself that 
I was now in the mode. No ! he pulled from 
his pocket two horrible whiskers, which were to 
extend frqm my cheek-bones, and meet at the 
bottom of my chin ; and another piece of hair, 
which was to be hid under my neckcloth, and to 
fly up so as to covqr the whole of my chin, 
" What is all this apparatus for?" ," To comr* 
plete you a la mode de Paris.'' " I prefer the 
English mode." But that is vulgar, all our young 
gentlemen comme il faut, are dressed in this 
style," ** You have made a monkey of me al- 
ready, I will not submit to be made a babooa 
of." '' But, Sir, t/ou must /" '' Is it a law ? " No, 
gir, but it is the mode." "Then, I tell you, I 
will not obey the mode." " Vo7zc vous Stes per- 
du" ^' If you trouble me with another/syllablQ 
on this subject, I shall be under the indispen- 
sable nece^ity (which \ should much regret) of 
Jtnocking you down." 

Thus, by an act of matchless fortitude, I res- 
cued myself from the hands of this prattling 
puppy ; but not until he had extracted from me 
the suip of eighteen shillings sterling money of 

Great 
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Great Britain, for having made my companioa 
look wild, myself like a monkey, and annoyed 
me witli perfumes and gallipots, in defiance of 
the imposing attitude which 1 had assumed. 

However, though displeased' with the obtrusive 
impertinence of this powdered coxcomb* I wa,^ 
much divcFted with the incident These little 
things often exhibit a nation in its proper cha- 
racter ; and I had already made up my mind, that 
the people of this capital are as great monkies 
now as they were twenty years ago. 

Before we were allowed to retire to rest, the 
taylor, the hatter, and the glover, successively 
made their appearance. These men, and all 
honest tradesmen in Paris, are really to be pitied ; 
a long and sanguinary war has entirely ruined 
commerce, and rendered these poor hungry 
wretches as voracious as sharks. They are aware, 
that the English who visit Paris are generally 
laden Avith coin, and they now hope to compen- 
sate their losses, by bleeding those who were the 
cause of them. It is impossible to complain of 
Ihem. * But it is necessary you should be ap- 
prized, that they are always sent for by the mas- 
ter of the hotel, who receives a douceur upon 
every order which may be given by an English- 

* The common people continue to wear powder, long 
tails, and cocked hats. Affinity to the monkey breed is 
chiefly apparent in the higher circles, as you will see here- 
after. 

S man; 



mail; and being once in the .possession of sd 
many active hands, you cannot be surprined^if 
Qur people return l$f their native country clean 
shaved^ At present^ there are very few English in 
Paris ; but they are expected with avidity, for no 
other reason than on accounl of their possessing 
plenty of money. ; ^ ?:iV 

To idl these civil gentlemi^ni I returned a plain 
answet, observing that I had brotight from Eng- 
land, every article necessary for ine during my 
residence in France ; on which they retired witb; 
great politejiess, and left me for t^ie first time in 
the course of nine years, to take repose in the*- 
capital of a nation, whose former rulers thirsted 
to shed our blood. 
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LETTER IX. 

Attendance at the Bureau of the Minister of 
Felice. 

X HIS morning Guillaudeau acquainted me^ 
it would be absolutely necessary that I should 
repair to the bureau of the Minister of Police, 
to present my passport, that it might be certified ; 
and that unless I complied with this requisition, 
J might experience some trouble, and he should 
be called to account, as a Commissary of Police 
frequently and unexpectedly called at every Hotel, 
to know who were resident in it To this request 
I expressed the most perfect w^illingness to com- 
ply ; but observed, at the same time, that I should 
first present myself to the minister of my own 
Sovereign. Accordingly, 1 engaged a very good 
chariot, "^8:% six Louis per week, during my stay in 
Paris, and drove to the Fauxbourg St. Germain, 
the residence of jNJr. Jackson, our Minister, 
whence I hastened to the office of the notorious 
Foych^, the Minister of Police, on the Quai de 
Voltaire, opposite the Louvre, where I was 
lisKered into an antichamber, crow^ded with ninety 
p^^ohs ; for on my entering, I received from a 
salffier, a billet marked with the number ninety- 
oric?. <I*was compelled to wait attendance he^e 

for 



for two hours and an half, until my turn came td 
be admitted, during which time I made a few 
observations that I shall now detail. 

In the first place, I wish you to observe,, that 
the eqnaCty, or rather the regulation that pre- 
vails respecting your admission to the Grand 
Inquisitor, however unpleasant the delay, meets 
Witli my fullest commendation ^ for, I apprehend, 
the man of business, who arrives in Paris fi'om a 
distant province, whatever may be his condition, 
Is much better entitled to precedence, if he ar- 
rive before me, than the man of pleasure ; and 
the only true way of dispatching public business, 
is by giving an undistinguished attention to every 
citizen in his turn. But ought this rule to apply 
to the female sex ? I think not. Indeed, I never 
was more surprized, than at this inattention to 
courtesy, in a nation which has always boasted, 
and justly boasted, more of its gallantry than of- 
its virtue. Several well-dressed ladies received 
their billets long after mine ; and when I offered 
them the precedence, the brute who attends at 
the entrance, pushed them back with an inso* , 
lence and hauteur that were horribly disgusting. 
On my remarking, that I was a foreigner, and 
most cheerfully resigned my right to the ladies, 
he replied, with a savage sneer, "then if you 
don't choose to take your turn, pass to the bot- 
tom." I returned, that I was willing to exchange 
my billet with one of the ladies. " Oh," said 

he 
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he, *^we don't make any distinction here; wov 
men tnust wait as well as others ; if you will not 
go in, give me your billet, and go to the bottom." 
In the most handsome manner, the ladies pressed 
me to enter, before which, however, I must give 
you an account of the scene and ceremony. 

In this anti-chamber stood a motley groupe, 
whose countenances evidently bespoke the senti- 
ments of their hearts. The. returned emigrants 
might easily be distinguished ; they were supple 
and servile, occasionally paying their respects to 
the door keeper, and never suffering the lowest 
Commissary of the Police, who wore a little gold 
or silver tinsel on his coat, to pass without re- 
ceiving from them a profound reverence. Yet, 
if a change should happen, and these unfortunate 
men were to resume their stations in civil life, 
what pride and disdainful hauteur should we not 
see them display ? The ancient aristocracy were 
lofty and iself conceited, but withal affable and 
courteous ; the modern aristocracy of France, ^ 
that is, those men who have been transplanted 
from the dunghill to the exercise of public func- 
tions, are, in general, brutal in their maimers, 
reserved, suspicious, cringing to their superiors, 
and insolent to persons out of office ; to which 
may be added, bearing strong traits of a ferocity 
of character. 

An unanswerable proof of this degeneracy may 

be found in the degraded condition of the fair 

VOL. I. I sex, 
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^ho, as I have already mentioned, are no longer 
held in that estimation, and treated with that 
decorous respect, which heretofore characfterised 
the French people. This is a nation of saldiers, 
and not of cavaliers ; not a solitary blade would 
leap out of its scabbard to resent a look which 
gave offence to the finest woman in the Republic. 
The sword here is considered and used as anj 
instrument for the acquisition of power and 
wealth, not for the protection of the feeble ; and 
though the Republican soldier is full as brave as 
the soldier under Lewis XV, yet he is destitute 
of the honour and urbanity which eminently dis- 
tinguished the latter. An army of soldiers orga- 
nized for conquest, propelled by avarice, and 
inured to victory, resemble more the subjugating 
hords of an Attila or a Ghengiz-Khan, than the 
disciplined forces of a polished empire. Hence, 
the Republican troops are masters of the state, 
their defeats are obliterated, and their victories 
confirmed by a triumph over the liberties of their 
fellow citizens. This order of things may last, 
but it will be in the midst of civil slaughter and 
ambitious enterprise ; and whether the germs 
which now lie concealed, when freshened into 
maturity, will produce that situation of affairs 
which some politicians desire, is a subject on 
which all may speculate, but none decide with 
certainty. When further experience and infor- 
mation shall have entitled nae to give an opinion, 

1 may. 
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1 may, perhaps, hazard one before I leave this 
country. 

The other personages who composed this 
assembly, were waggoners, farmers, tradesmen, 
persons about- to depart for the colonies, ladies, 
barrow-women, and myself. A subaltern officer 
in the army came in while we were in waiting ; 
every person made way, and without taking a 
billet, he entered the bureau. As I was ex 
tremely anxious to ascertain whether he were at 
4ill connected with the office, or whether it was a 
privilege or mark of distinction peculiar to the 
army, I inquired of the door-keeper the reason 
of his being admitted before his turn ; to which 
he replied, that all officers of the army had pre- 
cedence, as an order had been issued (which 
he shewed me) that none should ,be kept in 
.waiting. This precisely confirms the reflections 
which I have just made on the state of the 
soldiery. 

We were drawn up in the anti-chamber, in 
two opposite lines, like files of soldiers ; a centi- 
nel patrolled backwards and forwards in the 
intermediate space, with a drawp bayonet in his 
hand, and maintained discipline; for if any of 
the line happened to advance a little too forward^ 
he was sure to receive a gentle tap from the 
baybnet, to remind him of the propriety of keep- 
ing his position. 

I 2 At 
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At length I was admitted into the bureau, and 
you may well conceive my surprize, when I was 
informed, that in consequence of a recent regu- 
lation, the business of examining passports, and 
giving certificates, was transferred to the office 
of tlie Prefect of Police, on the Quai du LoworCj 
whither I instantly repaired. In the office of the 
Prefect, I experienced no delay; on my present* 
ing my English and French passports, the one 
which I received from the Municipality of Calais 
•was taken from me, and I received another con*- 
taining very peremptory mandates. On its top 
was a medallion representing Minerva (I suppose) 
with her right hand supported by the fasces and 
Jiatchet ; in her left she holds her spear, whence 
ft streamer is suspended ; at her feet a game cock 
standing oti one leg, denotes vigilance. On either 
«idiB of this medallion are the laughable words, 
LibertSy E^aliti^ and below as follows, which I 
insert here by way of contrast with the passports 

of former' times. 

PREFECTURE o^ POLICE. 

WE, Prefect of the Police of Paris, in- 
vite the Civil and Military/ authorities, to permit 
to pass freely in the interior of this Commune^ 
the &\^ Redhead Yorke, : {He7iri/) : domiciliated 

* On the original are the words " Le CitJ\ but they were 
- Wotted out, and the letters Sr, iusertedr 

in 
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in England ; profession^ Gentleman; who has de* 
dared that he lodges at Paris at the Hotel Coq 
Heron^ street of the same riame, division of the 
third arrondissement ; passport given at CaldU 
to bring him to Parisy accompanied by his 
xvife*. 

And has this day deposed in my office^ thepas^^^ 
port of which he was the bearer. The present 
pass shall be in force only for two months^ at the 
CcVpiration of which time, it ought to be revised at 
the Prefecture, to obtain a prolongation of his 
residence, under penalty of being arrest^d^ CQn* 
formably to the law of the Ath Floreal, in the 
year 3. Done at the Prefecture of Policy at 
Paris, the 23 Germinal, of the lOth year of the 
French Republic, one and i?idivisible. 

For the Prefect, 
[No mortal but a Frenchman 
Signed, can make out thi§ man s 

name.] 
Foreigners, N^. 3024 
of the Register^ 



igners, jCV. 'okj%^ \ 

r Fourth Division. 



* In the Calais passport, the words ran accompagni rfe 
Madame son epouse, ** accompanied by his Lad^ ;' at Paris, 
where equality and gout reign, the words are, ^cc^mpagni de 
son ipamcy " accompani«d by his viife^** 
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Office of Passports. 

Note. — No passport can be delivered on the pre" ^ 
'sent pass, and the bearer shall be arrested if he 
be found out of the De^rtmetit of the Seine. 

Persons who wish to ixside in Paris, shall pre-- 
sent, without the shortest delay, a petition to the 
Minister of General Police. 

Don't change your residence zvithout acquaint- 
ing me. 

Then follow the descriptions of my age, person, 
and signature. On changing my residence, the 
Secretary wrote the day of the month, the street 
and number of the house, and returned me the 
same passport 

Vexatious as this ceremony certainly is, it be- 
hoves every one carefully to conform to it, both 
from respect to the order of the govermnent 
which permits him to reside in France, and for the 
sake of his personal convenience. The want of 
a pass is often attended with very disagreeable 
circumstances, an instance of which befel me in 
traversing the square in front of the Consular 
palace. Being desirous of saving a little distance 
on my way to the Pont-Neuf, I crossed the square, 
and entered the passage that leads from that part 
of theThuilleries Occupied by the Consul Lebrun. 
Here I was stopped by a centinel, and desired to 
produce my pass ; but not having it about me, I 
was compelled to return, notwithstanding my plea 

of 
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of being a foreigner (which in former times would 
have fivailed) but to make a very considerable 
detour before I reached the place of my destina- 
tion. The same circumstance occurred at the 
gallery of the Louvre, where strangers are in- 
dulged with greater privileges, and fi-eedom of 
access, than even the citizens of Paris. 

In England, the introduction of such a system 
would of itself prove the ^destruction of com- 
merce ; for it is utterly impossible to give circula- 
tion to trade without liberty. There are mer- 
chants who will travel from Bristol, Manchester, 
or Liverpool, to London, merely to settle, in the 
course of a few hours, their great concerns, and 
return. Conceive what an obstacle to their affairs, 
would be the attendance at the antichamber of a 
Minister of Police for two hours or more. The 
fact is, suspicion is the result of fear ; it is the 
jealousy of despotism dubious of its existence. 
Such a system is therefore proper for France 
under its present government; and it is necessa- 
rily accompanied by a rigorous inquisition ; but, 
as I shall demonstrate hereafter, there is much 
more of chai^Iatancrie in the boasted police of 
M. Fouch6, than of real effective vigor. And 
it is chiefly this reputed vigor, which renders it 
formidable to the people. 

Throughout all the parts of Europe where I 
have travelled, none of these precautious mea- 
sures were adopted; and even in the German 

« I 4 Empire, 
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Empire, during a period of warfare, I have never 
been subjected to any obstructions, though I was 
-destitute of any passport. This fact is sufficient 
to establish my proposition; and you must re- 
member, that when we were last in France, 
though unprovided with passports, we were nei- 
ther interrupted in the Provinces, nor questioned 
in the capital. Hence, if the French govern^ 
• ment be as seriously intent on extending mecha- 
nically their commerce, as they are so thoreti-^ 
cally, there must be a relaxation in this perplex- 
ing system of police ; they must give free scope 
to industry, and not pretend to inquire into the 
motives which may lead their subjects to visit the 
capital, or to pass from one district of France 
to another. As there is no immediate prospect 
of die dereliction of their present plan, we may 
justly infer, that their conimerce will remain 
stationary, or at most, be little progressive. The 
revenues will be necessarily less productive, and 
the support of an immense military establishment, 
as well as all the expensive pageantry of a pom- 
pous, government, will be provided for with diffir 
culty, and only by imposing such severe taxes as 
must cramp n^ercantile speculations," and depress 
the cause of Agriculture. I would not be under-^ 
stood to affirm that these consequences are to be 
traced to this Parisian mode of police and espion- 
lige exclusively ; but wh^nth? Jatter is contem- 
plated 
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plated as a branch of a widely extended system 
of jealous government, it enters into the consider 
ration, and forms a constituent of that policy, 
which the French Republic will long have goo4 
reason to deploret - 
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LETTER X. 
General View of the State of France. 

JbOR several days, we have been engaged in 
paying and receiving visits, in the renewal of 
former acquaintance, and in digesting a plan for 
the useful employment of our time. Without a 
preconcerted plan, a person who visits Paris will 
be lost amidst the multitude of captivating ob* 
jects which surround him. There are so many 
subjects which require his attention, and they are 
so diversified in their nature, that unless he well 
considers what are the principal objects of his 
pursuit, and distributes his time with judgment, 
for the purpose of affording them a thorough 
investigation, he will assuredly return to his 
native country, with the satisfaction of having 
seen many things, but with the consciousness of 
having obtained a knowledge of none. 

Apart from the motive which brought me to 
this metropolis, I live in it only for the good 
of my country. All my inquiries, conversation, 
and labours are directed to that end, and I 
pay but little regard to the narratives of those 
who travel for personal gratification merely, and 
not with a view to national benefit. On the final 

result 
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result of this examination of tiie state of the 
French Republic, will depend, as you know, my 
future resolutions, perhaps, my future destiny. 
Whatever opinions, therefore, I may be induced 
to form from the facts which may be laid before 
me, or the events that I may witness, must be 
regarded as the conclusions of a man about to 
enter either on a new scene, or to take an ever- 
lasting leave of Europe and its unsteady politics. 

After twelve years of active engagement on the 
disturbed theatre of public life; after having 
seen the rise and fall of contending factions here, 
and the political struggles of party at home ; after v 
having beheld the practise of the world completely 
belye the theories I had studied, I think, 1 may 
be entitled to give an opinion on political occur- 
rences a'nd public establishments. Fortunately, 
my present temper of mind, is adapted to the 
nature and scope of my inquiries; and though 
my observations may evince partiality to the in- 
stitutions of my own, I am persuaded my judg- 
ment is divested of all prejudice against those of 
any other country. 

On such considerations, I procjeed on my 
voyage of discoveries ; not indeed, to explore an 
unknown land, but to describe the government, 
laws, institutions, manners, relative force, internal 
resources, and ultimate views of a people, whom 
I have seen assume a variety of dissimilar shapes; 
at one time frivolous, abject, and superstitious ; 

at 
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at another time, starting like Lazarus from- a 
dead repose, and roused to arms and the vindi- 
cation of national liberty: afterwards the base 
tools of sanguinary demagogues, furious, vin- 
dictive, and cowardly, renouncing their obliga- 
tions to God and man, and astounding the civi^ 
lieed world by their follies and their crimes ; nex^ 
sensible of their errors, and partially repentant, 
looking up for mercy to the Deity they had pro- 
scribed, and sighing after that regulated freedom 
and social order for which they had shed the 
blood of millions, hut which they have never been 
able or worthy to establish ; lastly, conscious of 
their unfitness to be fi^e, relapsing again into the 
bosom of that ancient despotism which they had 
disdainfully trodden under foot, with all the 
superadded terrors of military government, and 
a suspicious administration ; laughing at the very 
names^ of public virtue and public liberty, and 
themselves the terror of one part, and the mock- 
ery of another portion of Europe. These are 
great events, worthy of solemn investigation ; they 
have no parallel in the records of mankind, and 
therefore they must be decyphefed and judged 
by otlier rules than the mere analogies of history. 
The principal agents in these scenes, and the 
nation that were spectators, merit our alternate 
pity and indignation ; but the scenes themselves, 
illustrate the most profound political truths, and 
8 pre- 
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present to our minds, during the short space o( 
ten years, the history of man for ages] 

Such are my leading objefts. If I have occa- 
sionally departed from them, it is solely with 
the view of relieving my mind from the painful 
sensations they have excited. I have, therefore, 
interspersed my narrative with more pleasing 
images, and with an account of more happy 
institutions, rising up from amidst the ruins of a 
country which yet reeks with the blood of its 
people ; and which, under a mild and patriotic 
administration, may in some future day, lay the 
foundations of a rich and powerful empire, as 
illustrious in arts, science, and literature, as it 
has unquestionally proved itself in arms and 
military glory. 
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LETTER Xr. 

Description of the Promenade of Longchampj the 
Bois dc Boulogne, and the Boulevards. 

OTRANGERS, who on their arrival at Paris 
inquire what is to be seen, are always recom- 
mended by the inhabitants to the theatres and 
places of public amusement. Arts, manufac- 
tures, courts of juftice, useful institutions, dis- 
tinguished characters in the literary and political 
world, are objects on which they rarely trouble 
themselves. It happened, that we arrived in 
good time to see the annual promenade de Long- 
Champ, in the Bois de Boulogne. This ceremony 
being uppermost in the heads of the Parisians, 
it was the only subject of conversation; and 
every one quitted his house and shop, to take ft 
share in the festival, or to be spectators of it. 
From this idea of a favourite spectacle of the 
public, you will naturally conclude, that it must 
be a grand and splendid scene, rivaUing the mar- 
riage of the Adriatic, or the Carnival at Rome. 
Quite thQ contrary. It ia the most insipid and 
contemptible shew I ever witnessed, consisting 
merely in the procession of a long string of 
coaches, cabriolets, cai'ts, and horsemen ; with a 
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few boobieS; mounted on asses, making wry faces; 
and a number of Merry Andrews, playing their 
fiintastic anticks for the diversion of the popu- 
lace. Yet these three afternoons are considered 
as the gayest scenes of the Parisian Carnival ! 
There was, indeed, much noise, but no real 
mirth. 

The Bois de Boulogne, which has been so 
much extolled, does not present a single object, 
or coup d^oeil, that is either agreeable Or attrac- 
tive. You ride through miserable tracks of sand, 
which scarcely merit the name of roads ; and the 
woody in which you would expect to find large 
and lofty trees, abounding with a rich foliage, 
consists merely of an extensive copse, without 
any variety, and composed of shrubs, none of 
which reach to eight feet in height There is a 
garden on one side of it, in which there is what 
the Parisians call a labyrinth, and a vast sheet of 
water laden with boats for their amusement, 
which we, plain calculating islanders, should call 
a duck-pond. 1 know o/ no part of England to 
which it can be compared, excepting the fens of 
Lincolnshire, near Boston; but the comparison 
is not exact. In the horrible roads of Mecklen- 
burgli, however, I have seen a complete resem- 
blance of the Bois de Boulogne, with this only 
important difference, that in the latter you are 
amused with the sight and busy hum of men, in 
Ac former, you hardly ever meet with a solitary 
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human bfeing to remind yoil that you arc in su 
civilized world. 

On our return from this excursion, we drove 
round the Boulevards * of Paris. These are by 
far the most pleasant, neat, and lively parts of 
the capital. Indeed, the expressions I have em- 
ployed do not convey an adequate idea of their 
beauty and elegance. They extend around the 
city, above 12166 yards in length, and are at 
least 80 feet wide, bordered by four rows of 
trees, which form three alleys, the middle for 
the use of carriages and horsemen, and the two 
collateral ones for foot passengers. The North- 
ern boulevards, which are the most ancient, and 
called the Great Boulevards, differ materially 
from the Southern or more modern, though they 
are disposed nearly after the same taste. 

On the Northern Boulevard, the fashionables 
and the idle of Paris resort, to while away their 
time in theatres and puppet-shews, at Tivoli, 
Frascati, Public baths, and eating-houses; but 
especially at an exhibition of wax-work, for ever 
crowded with young persons of both sexes, but 
the description of which would be so horrible and 
disgusting, as to make tlie hair of the most aban- 
doned libertine of England stand on end. 

^ The term Boulevard, in its ancient and strict sense, 
sneaos a bulwark ; but it ia at present, used to denote a ma\\ 
or public walk* 
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M. Eeichard, in his Guide des Voyageun en 
Europe, published in 1793, mentions tbat ever^ 
thing on this boulevard breathes the air of fairy* 
land send en<ihantm6nt This compiler, in many 
respects accurate in his accounts of other parts 
of Europe, is remarkably deficient in his descrip* 
tion of this metropolis. I have exatiiined mi- 
nutely his fairy-land, and I feel no hesitation iit 
asserting, that notwithstanding all the charms 
and magnificence of that boulevard, I would 
rather a child of mine should inhabit Hell itself 
than be a spectator of \diat I have seen there. 

The Southern boulevard, though lesis fre- 
quented, is far more agreeable and serene; it 
has many rural views, and though no meretri- 
cious forms render it the haunt of fashionable 
votaries,, there is an air of tranquillity about il^ 
which denotes the absence *of guilt, and the re- 
sort of innocence. This is the part frequented 
by the industrious tradesman and his family. 

There are two public gardens on the Northern 
boulevard, which, from the decorum observed, and 
the appearance of the company who frequent them, 
are justly deserving of the highest encomiums^ 
especially when contrasted with the otn^r public 
places of Paris ; I mean Tvcoti and Frwf^ti 

Tivoli is as celebrated for. its mineral baths 
and waters, as for its gardens. It is not situated 
on tlie boulevard, but it runs parallel* with it 
The walks of this place , are esteemed by the 
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French equal to our Vnuichall gardens, but the 
comparisqn is ridiculous. Without exaggeration, 
they might as well compare the sun to a farthing 
rush-light ; for, in the first place, there are no 
variegatedjamps ; secondly, the lights (such as 
they are) are placed so distant from each other, 
as to cast rather a melancholy gloom, than a 
cheerful blaze on the festal scene. A conside- 
rable part of the gardens are not lighted at all, 
and the only part which may be said to be illu- 
minated is the boarded platform appropriated 
for dancing, which constitutes the most lively 
portion of the evening s recreation. Here is also 
an immense ^heet of 'water for the gay Parisian to 
recreate his lover. It is about sixty yards long, 
and three yards broad, on which they perform their 
nautical exploits, or promenade sur ieau. At 
the upptr end of the boards allotted to the dan- 
cers, is a round-about, where we were greatly 
enlightened by seeing officer? of Hussars, mounted 
on motionless Pegasuses, dart at an apple througl) 
a ring, at six sous a piece. A little beyond, a 
^stage was erected for the exhibition of such fire- 
w^orks as are surpassed by our little children at a 
PreparatOty School for the sum of ten shillings. 
In a ftcJd to the left, was an exhibition of Chi- 
nese «fikdes in two ^-cts, but too ridiculous to 
requ)ft comment, though it attracted the greater 
part of the spectators. At the foot of the stage 
erected for the dancing companies, was a gioupe 
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(at tumblerfr, who excited great applauscf ; but tHeif 
perforthance was so miserable, that I am pcfr-- 
suaded if Flockton's company at Bartholemew 
Fair, were to exhibit themselves in the capital of 
the Great Nation, the Consuls Would pass a 
decree enjoining the Cbnservative Seriate, th^ 
Legislative Body, the Tfibutiate, and all the con- 
stituted authorities, not forgetting the Bishops, to 
attend the representation* 

Indeed, the illuminations and fire-works ate on 
such an inferiour scale, that the price of admis- 
i&ion (three livres) is too exorbitant foi* any per- 
son who does not wish to take part in the cotil- 
lions. There are a few musicians, or rathei* 
fiddlers, and a long drum, planted on a staged 
erected on one side of the platform ; the. leader^ 
of the band ojfficiates at the same time as master 
of the ceremonies, and gives out the figure in art 
audible voice at the commencement of eVei-y 
contre^dance. Every person is at liberty to trij> 
it on the light fantastic toe, and to address him- 
self to any lady as a partner, in the same man- 
ner as at our masquerades. This must not sur- 
prize you, for capering is natural to a Frenchman, 
and without a rigadon, or an entrechat, it is ^f 
impossible ibf him to transact business, as it 
would be for a Bdtish trader to address him^^lf to 
his customer with a pa& grave. CoDsiderlng Ab 
light and elegant style of datlcing which I had 
^rmerly seen in Fr^ince, I was much surprised t^ 
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^n4 8Q few per$an9 who ha4 any pretensions tx> 
the cbaraoter of dancers. I aceompftnied some 
]E.i^$h ladies thither on Sunday evening, which 
ip looked upon as the mo^t fashionable time of 
irisiting Tivoli, and wc were all of the same opi- 
nion, that in point either of dress or good 
dancing, (with a few exceptions) they Were by 
i^o meaits comparable to an assembly at any of 
our county towns. Stf^age as this comparisoii 
pay seem, it is nevertheless yxst Dancing is a 
charming accomplishment, which, in my opinion, 
our fair countrywomen should attend to before 
they look into a book, on account of its con-, 
tributfng to health, ease, and grace; and I will 
also add| that it is ^even preferable, in most 
instances, to squalling a few not^s over a piano^ 
ferte. But dancing is one tiling and figuring 
j^^aoniter. Nothing can be more disgusting than 
tiie sight of a modest w<Hnaii affecting the ^gu^^ 
f^nte ; it is therefore to be hoped^ if thi» sprightly 
art has changed sides, that our fair-ones will not 
consider all their good qualities to reside in their 
heels, instjBad of their heads. 

Frescati, at the corner of the Rae ^e la Lo% 
on ihe boulevard^ ^ ^ far the most elegant 
loitnge at Paris. ^ Tlje gai^den is smsA\ but well 
lighted ; along each walk,, are busts of the French 
a^ English poet§^; and at ^e extremi^i is t 
pretty little herrai^ge, arranged with great teste^i 
The rooms of tlm house are apackus^ iUuiMM.te4 
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with great magniiicence, djiecorated mtli lu^ 
glasses, and coinmumcate with each other. N«^ 
thing is paid for admission, but th6 |>rapri6lw$ 
are ai^ply compensated by the, exquisite ice3 in 
the form of peaches, and other refi'e9toients With 
which the most fashionable compflany of Paris art 
supplied, at no immoderate price. Th^re i^ iif 
place of public amusement here, which unittl 
KO much elegance with decency ; and I muiSt c(^ir 
fess that I was never satiated witli the iasciaAr 
(dons of Frescati, below stairs^ for ab^ve, the 
apartments are exclusively appropriated to the 
use of gamblers. 

Chafttilly, in the Champs Elysees^ is the f esott of 
the lower orders of tradesman, and bears a strong 
resemblance to Tivoli, both in* its appearaoee 
and amusements. Ten^ |>ence is the price of nA- 
mission, refreshments included, so that you wiU 
readily perceive that the society is not ofihemo^ 
desirable kind- However, it must be acknowr 
ledged that the inferior orders in Fi-ance conduqt 
themselves at such places with much more pro- . 
priety, and are less riotous than the Londoners 
who assemble at 3agnigge Wells, and the tea 
gardens*', as they iire called, in the viijinityof 
the capital of the Little Nation. 

I know not how to describe Mousseatix; it 
consists of a number of little hillocks, stones 

* Tbcy should be called B$ar Gardens. 
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heaped on each other, litde defaced walls, and 
^ddle^ which are called here mountains, rocks, 
ruins, ?ind rivers. 

The garden of Marboeuf, at Chaillot, is said 
to be executed in the English taste. Every One 
who has been in Fran6e, knows what is meant 
^ the term, Jardin (i i'AnglaisB ; it is nothing 
inore or less than a formal Dutch garden with 
occasional, mounds of earth planted with half a 
jlozeh trees, a little plot of rising ground, and the 
landscape tenninates with a ditch filled with 
water, which the descriptive knguage of the P^^ 
risians, magnify into the name of a river. 

Op the other side of the water, ne3.r the resi- 
dence of our Minister, in the Fauxbourg St 
Germain, is a very fashionable walk in the 
gardeq of Biron ; but it is utterly devoid of all 
claims to taste. What' can be more disagreeable 
than rows of trees, formed like so many battalions 
af soldiers? We may as well call the long and 
tiresome road through Bushy Park, a romantic 
promenade, as apply the term garden to this 
geometrical arrangement. 

. But that which gave me the ij^pst pleasure, w^ 
the solitary and unfrequented garden of the Luxr- 
embourg; it is more elevated than the others, 
.the air is more pure, and the silence which reigns 
in it, casts a^elancholy over the scene, which is 
truly enchanting. To this solitude I always fled, 
ivhen I wished to fivoid flae ijipise ^f^A giiraacps qf 
" 3 ^e 
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the Parisians ; besides, it was the place of my 
conv€rsatiohs with my friends. Here I learnt 
the history of the French ReYoltition, from per- 
sons who had distinguished themselves in all the 
'stages of that wonderful event; here I was in- 
structed in the characters and probable vi^ws of 
those who now govern France ; this was the ren- 
dezvous of concealed royalists and avowed re- 
publicans, the former laughing in their sleeves at 
what they denomiilated the circle of causation^ 
which they hope will in its evolutions, work out 
a royal sphere ;^ the latter bemoaning the enslaved 
state of their country, and cursing that very go- 
vernment under which they actually fill the situa- 
tions of Legislators, aod the highest authority iif 
the state, next to the Consuls and army. I shall 
never forget the walks in the garden of the Lux- 
embourg ; we were too remote from the office of 
Fouch6, for our whispers to reach it; and we 
were too well guarded to suiFer buvselveis to be* 
come objects of suspicion. 

The government arc making several repara- 
tions in the palace, which is the place where the 
Conservative Senate holds its sittings ; and the 
garden is about to be cleared and beautified. 

There are three or four other public walks in 
Paris, such as the Garden of the Arsenal, of 
Soubise, atid the Temple; but they are totally 
deserted. The garden of the Thuilleries, at- 
tached tp the residenqe of the Consuls, the gar- 
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4e«i of the Palais Roya|^ jw4 the garden of 
plim^ are the oiily remaining public walks 
wbieh I have not y«t described. 'E4ick of ,theiie 
gardi^ns merit ^ more detailed account, from 
d^eir having been the scenes of most extraordi- 
nary events ; at legist, the first i^nd second : the 
latter requires of itself a separa^ letter, as it 
c0nt«in3 a cojlectioin of rare and precious curio- 
iyities, highly interesting to theb^tf^nist and to the 
naiujral historian ; and because I bad the good 
fortune to be accon^panied thither by a philoso^ 
pher, whose i^ivate virtues and whose profound 
researches into many pfMrts of natural science, 
have justly obtained him the approbation of all 
the learned in Europe* Through his obliging 
condescensions } was not only enabled to examine 
the Cabinet of Natural History with attention, 
t»ut also to be admitted at a time, when it was not 
opened for public inspection, 
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LETTER XIL 

The Garden f^the Thuillerm — Foundatim of the 
Republic — Anecdote of Mademoiselle Therou-^ 
anne — Knights of the Poignard — Hall of the 
National Cowoention-^Ttial of ^wis JiTFJ.— 
Attempt to jsave him* 

It is impossible to traverse tliis largfe aiid hand» 
some garden, without calling to miiui the ^orioiis 
efforts of tiie brave Swiss guards, who were mur- 
4iered for having been faithful to their trusty on 
the memorable J 0th of August, 1792. The tro- 
phies which they left behind them ar^ stiU visible 
along the whole front of the Consular Palace. I 
I h^ve been informed from very good authority, | 
that if the king could have been persuaded to| 
have remained in the palace, surrounded by his| 
faithful guards, the victory would have, terminated! 
in favour of the royal cause; and what -confirms ! 
me in this opinion is, that several persons who I 
were then members of the Legislative Assembly 
have since assured me, the majority of the Con* \ 
vention never dreamt of deposition, though they 
had often heard a republic mentioned, until they l 
perceived their victim at their mercy. This fatal 
resolution of the king emboldened the daring 
spirit of the ambitious, and determined thMO 
2 who 
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who were yet undecisive. But even at that mo- 
ment it was supposed that royalty would be con- 
tinued, though in different hands. It was in- 
tended that the deposition should relate to the 
persofiy not to the thing itself. The Orleans fac- 
tion, for the first time, felt its power, but was 
ftfraid to exert it. All those who were engaged 
in the conspiracy of the duke, refined away their 
time in idle preparations, while they should liave 
seized the moment, and secured their obj^ect 
They suffered themselves also to be duped by 
those who had no share whatever in their trea- 
chery, which is a convincing proof, that in poli- 
tical affairs too much refinement and fine-spun 
preliminaries will never, avail against unity of 
principle. In a future letter, when the present 
government and the Abb6 Sieyes shall fall under 
consideration, I shall have another opportunity 
of illustrating this political maxim. 

Above a month was suffered to elapse before 
the Orleans faction and the Republican faction 
felt their mutual strength. The former were em- 
ployed in sounding the minds of others, and in 
li^eaty; the latter, while tliey held out encou^ 
ra^Bg hopes to the former, were concentrating 
their force, and preparing to strike a decisive 
Wow. Thus they cohipelled the partizans of Or- 
leans to be their blinii instruments. 

At length the National Convention assembled 
on ^e 21st of September, the Orleans party 
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Awaitiog with eager expectation^ for some disttn* 
gui^hed member of the other side, with whom 
they had b^en tampering, to move the deposition 
pf the kii^ on which they were prepared to 
ground their proposition of nominating a regent 
in the person of Orleans ; while the republicans^ 
too cunning for their adversaries, expected a mo- 
tion on their part, for the abolition of royalty* 
A solemn pause ensued, like that between two 
hostile armies, which had never met before *• 
How the heart of Orieans must have palpitated ! 
On a sudden the thunder burst from a quarter 
.where it was not expected. It was reserved for 
ian ecclesiastic to pronounce the fall of a throne 
which had existed for centuries. A member 
arosiey and submitted to the Convention the pro* 
priety of discussing the abolition of royalty. 
Instantly Gregoire, bishop of Blois, exclaimed, 
" Why 'should we debate when we are all agreed ? 
^* Khigs are, in the moral economy of the world^ 
*** what monsters are in the natural ; and courts 
" are the repositories of crimes, and the dens of 
" tyrants. The history of kings is the martyrology 
/* of nations : when we are convinced of these 
•' truths why should we debate ?" The fate of 

* This- was literaOy th0 CJ^se when the Russians and French 
first came into contact in Italy ; for a few seconds they gazed 
at each other with greati amazement, and then the action 
isommenced. I had this a|ieq<}ote from a general officer who 
9r^ i^ the engagen^eat, 
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empires hms more than eiice depended on a liquid 
•entence, from the Spartan i^Tand the Quid times^ 
Ccssarem whisy to the )^^ should we dshutt^ of 
Gr^goire. This speech operated on the Cbnven« 
tion liice an electric shock, and without entmn^ 
into a discussion on the advantages or disadvan- 
tages of monarchical government, without inquiring 
into the possible moral evils which might be en- 
gendered, from the adoption of a new order of 
tilings, by which all the ancient habits of thinking 
and of subordination would be subverted, the 
members rose in a mass, and called for the 
question. Another solemn silence ensued, when 
Or^goire again addressed the Convention, and 
on his proposition it decreed, .that Royalty is 
abolished in France. Thus vanished the prospecte 
of Orleans and his abettors, and ii| this tumul- 
tuous manner was a republic established in France. 
This account is true ; for I received the former 
part from those who were engaged in the conspf- 
racy of Orleans, aijd the latter from Gr^goire 
himself. 

This statement is, I apprehend, sufficiently con- 
firmatory of the observation already advanced, 
that the fears and the listnessness of Lewis XVI. 
were the proximate causes which led to his over- 
throw and ruin. If any corroborating proof were 
necessary to establish it, I might alledge the evi- 
dence of a young, but fanatical girl, Mademoi- 
selle Therouawie, who has repeatedly declared to 

me 
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w^ que c^ctmt la paltrmnerk seule du tyrsn^ qui 
sMim la France. 

Befiore I quit this subject, I cannot avdbd no* 
ticdbug the conduct of this young woman. During 
ti» attack on the Thuillerxe% on the day of the 
l€dl of August^ she headed a body of pikemen, 
and greatly distinguished herself by her coura^ 
and paresence of mind. I have often been in. hec ' 
company, and remarked, .tibat she possessed by 
nature a iund of faomanity, and a tolerable share 
of infi»rmation ; but the vain desire of popularity, 
usmted to a considerate portion of &naticisn^ 
made her for^tM of her sex, wild, savage, and 
ferocious. She was yottng and handsome: had 
she not dis%ured herself, and had she never dis- 
dained those playful graces, which upon some 
occasions she could display with effect^ sbe would 
have been esteenaed one of the finest women in 
Fran<;re. Oxm day she invited me to break&st 
with her, and on my entering her apartme^ tt^ 
fifst. objects that struck my sight yiftve a pike, a 
di^;ery a broad sword, a brace of pistols^ and 
the bonnet rouge suspended over her chimney- 
piidce; scattered about the floor, lay above an 
hundred volumes and pamphlets, on her bed tiiue 
Pasisi Journals, and on her tcU)te, L'Ami dm 
Peuplty by Marat On my inquiring " why a 
** lady of her charmii"— (I was gping to say, kept 
mck dreadful inatrmnents in her room) *^ JSk. 
'^ comfiwwnt^ Citizen^ sock^ is umhrgmng a 
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^* grand reorganization, and women are about t9. 
" resume their rights. We shall no more bejlat^ 
" tered in order to be enslaved; those arms have 
" dethroned the tyrant, and conquered freedoms 
•* Sit down and take your chocolate.'' The coun-i 
tenance^.tone, and manner in which this chastise-^ 
ment was conveyed, left no room for reply; I 
obeyed, her mandate, and was submissive during 
the rest of the morning. 

With all this severity of character, she possessed 
some winning attractions, so much so, that she 
captivated the heart of John Sheares^ the coun- 
sellor, who was executed at Dublin, during the 
late rebellion. His affection fot her was carried 
to so great an height, that he. went so far as to 
propose marriage to her. Had he been gratified 
in his inclination, there is good reason to sup- 
pose, that he would have been now alive, a peace- 
able and loyal subject, and she in a much happier 
situation than at present For he has often 
assured me, that if he proved successful, he 
should abandon politics altogether, and retire 
into private life. 

He was one of the finest young men I ever be- 
held ; and sure I am that a handsomer pair would 
have been rarely seen. But fortune ordertiid their 
fate should be disastrous. When he tendered his 
ppposals, she pulled a pistol from her pockety 
and threatened to shoot him if he uttered anotheir 
syllahle upon the subject This unexpected con- 
duct 
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duet damped his hopes, but not his aflfectioiL 
He returned to Ireland, and fell a victim to 
offended jiutice ; ^he is now in a miserable state 
of insanity, and confined in a madhouse in the 
rue de Secre, fauxbourg St. Germain. la the 

dark walks of this garden, the secpnd - 

*♦********, was wont to take his nightly round^^ 
in search of his Alexis ; for it is but too true that 
even among the highest in this capital 

. Pastor formQsem Corydon ardebit Alexixn. 

His reputation is so well established for this 
detestable vice, that a greater personage found 
it absolutely necessary to question him respecting 
the truth of the current reports. ^* How is it; 
******," said he, " that I hear such strange re* 
ports about you ?" The other instantly replied, 
** General, they do me injustice. Every evening 
a young female comes to my house by appoint- 
ment, and passes the night with me ; and early 
in the morning, before any one is up, he takes 
his hat and cane, and steals out unobserved." 
Truth will out ! Out of his own mouth the im- 
pure beast stood self convicted. 

The garden of the Thuilleries has also brought 
some other circumstances into my recollection ; 
among others, the famous story of the Knights 
of the Poignard, on the 23d of February, 1791, 
virhen a number of the Khights of the Order of 
St Louis were supposi^d to hc^ve entered into a 
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Qptepittey to (Nny dF tiw Kingi^ I was prdsem 
tm llss occttidti, amd wgs » eahy ^ectatof of the 
sceae. An nmense isoittduY^ ^ peoj^e col- 
lected abwt tiie CbfttemK a^d I be^d a g^eat 
ndise about ec»K?eaI^ <^gg^i^ and brandished 
weapons, but I mw Hdne. Er^ man repeated 
whate^ret h€ heard from hi^rreighbour, with many 
additioiis of Ms own; btrt I declare I saw no 
blade excepting that of La ¥^ette's, who, mounted 
on his white charger, was galloping to and fro, as 
if the fate of the world depended that night upon 
him. At one instant he was fisrmingtfae National 
Guards in line ; at die net^ he was ordering 
them to file off; then he dismotmted, and bolted 
into the Palace; in a trice he was again on 
horseback: tlie little man was so busy, that he 
created more alarm among the people than if an 
Austrian army had reached their barriers. At . 
tengdi, after a great deal of marcliing and 
counter-marching, bustling and pdffing, the Mar«>» 
quis assured the mob that all was safe, and from 
the measures be had taken, he would be respcM*- 
sible for the safety of the moparch. Here fol^ 
lowed great applause, and the populace quietly 
dispersed. Some real Knights of the Order of 
St Louis were unquestionably present, and wej^ 
Tery roughly handled by the pimple ; but it never 
appeared that any other motive carried them to 
#ie Thuilleries, than an anxious desire to defend 
the pec^oa of the king against any attacks of Hie 
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mob^who had previously assembled thither. . The 
cause of this assemblage originated in the mere 
circumstance of the brother of the king (Mon- 
sieur) having paid a visit to the Chateau, escorted 
by a greater number of attendants than usual. 
What a superstructure of falsehoods has been 
raised on this simple occurrence ! There is one 
fact, however, established by this event, namely, 
that even ut that period, the person of Lewis xvi. 
was respected by the people, and they considered 
their security to be identified with his presence ; 
and I entertain not the least doubt, but at this 
day, a decided majority of the people would re- 
joice in the restoration of their ancient line of 
princes, especially in the persons of the Duke 
and Duchess of Angoul^me. 

The hall of the National Convention stands on 
one side of the garden of the Thuilleries. This 
building was formerly the king's stables, and I 
understand it is the intention of the First Consul 
to appropriate it to its original purpose. Curiosity 
induced me to enter a place, which had been the 
focus of so many wonderful revolutions, whence 
issued the most tremendous decrees of death and 
proscription, where the Republic was declared, 
the unhappy king tried, religious worship abo- 
lished, and more bloody tragedies performed in 
one twelvemonth than in all Europe in the spac« 
of two hundred years. 

VOL. I. L You 
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You may guess my astonishment when, on my 
entrance, I beheld it completely dismantled, and 
exhibiting nothing but bare walls : the galleries, 
the tribune, the flag of liberty that was planted 
over th.e Bastille, and suspended in triumph over 
the center of thq hall, have been destroyed: 
even the floor has been removed, and we trod 
upon the bare earth. The place was, however, 
so familiar to me, that I was able to give a very 
accurate description of it to an English gentle- 
man who accompanied me, as well as to point 
out, with tolerable exactitude, where sat the 
leading members of the diiFerent assemblies, as 
well as the spot on which the unfortunate king 
was placed during his trial. 

Now that I am upon this subject, I shall men- 
tion a few circumstances respecting, this, last 
event, which have not^ 1 believe, been ever made 
known to the public. I was present at the trial 
of the king, and sat very near to him. Before 
he was brought to the bar, it was decreed, on a 
motion of Legendre, the butcher, one of the 
Deputies of the Great Nation, that " no person, 
excepting the President, should be allowed to 
speak a word, while Louis Capet was present." 
The motion of Legendre was premised by the^ 
following speech, which I well remember, and 
give "cerhatim. " Citizen President, I demand 
that this Assembly preserves the mournful silence 
of the tombs, that when the bloody tyrant enters^ 
8 it 
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it may strike his guilty soul with horror/^ 
Guilty soul ! condemned before evidence he&ird, 
and prejudged before trial ! This speech was 
received with unbounded applause; and the 
blood-stained hypocrite Barr6re, who was pre- 
sident on the occasion, apostrophized th^ people 
in the tribunes, on the propriety of observing 
silence and decorum. It is remarkable, that 
there were very few persons of any respectability, 
or even decent appearance, in the galleries; they 
were filled with fishwomen, and~ the vilest of the 
rabble. During the whole night preceding the 
day of trial, (as it was called) the people in the 
galleries kept themselves awake with singing th© 
Marseillois hymn, which, I believe, was vocife 
rated an hundred times. The officers of artil 
lery, attached to the national guard, who were 
on duty that night, procured wine and cakes for 
such as were willing to purchase them. In the 
morning the deputies assembled, and proceeded 
upon the order of the day ; and while Santerre 
the brewer, and commandant of the national 
guard ^of Paris, was sent to the temple to conduct 
the king to the convention, it was arranged that 
the president should first read the whole of th0 
charges, and should then propose each of them 
successively to the king, and demand his answer. 
He was also authorized to interrogate the mo- 
narch, and if he refused to answer, such refusal 
was to be considered as a confession of guilt. 

h 2 During 
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puring this discussion, and before several other 
points had been adjusted, Santerre presented 
himself at the bar, and thus addressed the pre- 
sident: " Citizen President, I have executed 
your command ; Louis Capet is here, and awaits 
your orders.'' Before Barr^re had time to reply, 
]Mailh6, one of the secretaries, exclaimed, " Bring 
him in." A very profound silence reigned 
throughout the Assembly, when attended^ by 
several officers of the Etat Major of Paris, and 
followed by Santerre, the king advanced to the 
bar, standing erect and firm, and casting (as 
appeared to me) a strong look of defiance, but 
not pf dignity. A little before the king entered, 
a member of the Convention said, in my hearing, 
Xo *****, '* this will give you a correct idea of 
your country in the last century," To which he an- 
swered, with uncommon spirit, and with a forcible 
equivoque, " No, we shall see too many tricks 
here." . 

I watched the king with the minutest attention, 
and I observed, that in looking around the 
Assembly, he happened to cast his eyes on the 
standards which had been taken from the Austrians 
and Prussians, and gave a sudderi start, scarcely 
perceptible to any but a very close observer, and 
from which he recovered himself in an instant 
A wooden fehair was brought, and Barr^re invited 
him to be seated. He then read the whole of 
the charges, during which the king fixed his. 

eyes 
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eyes upon him, but seemingly not with atten- 
tion. From this circumstance, I did flatter my- 
self, (and there were many members of the 
Convention who also wished it) that like Charles 
the First, he would either deny the competency 
of the tribunal to try him, or have appealed to 
the people ; but he adopted neither the one nor 
tha other. To every charge he answered directly, 
without premedication, and with such skilful pro^ 
priety, that the audience were astonished; and 
this gfeive rise to an idle report, that Pethion had 
contrived to furnish him with a copy in the 
Temple, 

There occurred three other circumstances during 
this sotemn occasion, which have not .been noticed 
elsewhere. When he was accused of shedding 
the blood of Frenchmen, he raised his voice with 
all the consciousness of innocence, and in a very 
strong tone of indignation, replied, " No, Sir ! 
I have never shed the blood of Frenchmen."* 
His spirit was evidently wounded at this charge, 
and I perceived a tear trickle down his cheek ; 
but as if unwilling to give his enemies an oppor- 
tunity of discovering any. weakness in his conduct, 
he instantaneously wiped it away with his hand, 
and then gently rubbed his forehead, to denote 
that he was oppressed with heat. 

After all his answers had been obtained, several- 
papers were handed to him, with some degree of 
politeness, by Rose, a Scotchman, apd one of the 
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Huissiers, or Gentleman Usher of the Conven- 
tion. I have employed the term politeness by 
way of contrast with the brutish behaviour of 
Mailh6, the secretary, who was afterwards desired 
to present the papers successively to the king. 
These papers were said to have been signed by 
the monarch, and to have been contained in a 
box, which was found in a secret part of his 
cabinet. Their contents were not of any great 
importance, as they related to some pecuniary 
' supplies and donations, sent to support his rela- 
tives and faithful servants on the other side of 
the Rhine. The object of the Convention was 
to identify the king's hand writing, by extracting 
from him an acknowledgment that any one of 
them was written by him. A chair vi^as placed 
for Mailh6 close to the king, but within- the bar. 
Immediately that he seated himself, the unfeeling 
monster turned it completely round, presenting 
his face to the president, and his back to the 
king. I believe I can venture to assert, that I 
heard something like a murmur of disapprobation 
at this indecent action, to say no worse of it. 
The insiilted monarch felt the • affront, and 
shewed, by the manner in which he resented it, 
a proud superiority over his dastardly enemy. 
He rose instantly from his seat, and remained 
on his legs during the whole of the examination. 
Mailh^ retained his position, and sitting with one 
leg over the other, read aloud each paper, and 

then, 
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then, without turning towards the king, hande4 
it over his right shoulder to his sovereign, ac- 
companied ev^ry time with the following ques* 
tion; " Louis, is that, your hand writing?" he 
unfortunate monarch, without deigning to give 
him a look, snatched it abruptly from his hand, 
and after having glanced his eye upon it, returned 
it in the same manner, and answered in a very 
indignant tone, " No ! it is not my hand writing." 
A multitude of papers were presented on the one 
part, and denied on the other, in the same style; 
i^t length, when the king disavowed all, Mailh^ 
rose from his seat,, and as he M^as returning to 
his station of secretary, exclaimed, " Louis de- 
fies every thing; Louis recollects nothing at all." 
A vpice from the boxes behind the deputies 
shouted, " Take off his head," but it was not 
noticed, Thus fai', victory was evidently on the 
side of the king ; never were charges more com- 
pletely refuted by any forsaken individual, un- 
supported either by friends or counsel. The pre- 
sident . was wholly at a loss how to proceed. 
Barbaroux and several members ran up to his 
chair, and whispered something in his ear. This 
confused him the more. At length Manuel, 
nicknamed the Solon, the Solomon, or the Socrates 
of France, (I forget which) advanced from his 
seat into the area of the hall, in the most bung-^ 
ling manner, and in the most ridiculous ton0 
I ever heard, thus delivered himself; " Presi- 
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dent, the representatives of the people have de- 
creed, that none of us shall speak while t/ie king, 
Louis I should say, is amongst us. Now 1 pro- 
pose that Louis withdraw for a little, and then 
every member may dteliver his opinion/' No 
language can give an idea of the silly appearance 
he made, when he found that the word king had 
escaped unguardedly from his lips. At the sound 
of that name I could plainly perceive Legendre, 
standing at. the top of the mountain, his body 
writhing, and distorted, and his mouth preparing 
to bellow. As he was sitting down, he gave 
Bourdon de L'oise a most tremendous blow for 
calling him to order, which the other returned 
by a sound box on the ear. Several deputies 
parted them. In the midst of this confusion, 
when all the members were talking together, (for 
the battle on the mountain was seen only by a 
few) the president's cjiair was assailed by a num- 
ber of deputies, who were making various propo- 
sitions. At length Barrere rang his bell to' obtain 
silence, and then told the king he might with- 
draw. All these things passed in the space of 
four minutes. The king then addressed himself 
to the president, and said, " I request to have 
the assistance of counsel," and immediately re* 
tired before any answer was given^ 

The artful and infernal villain, Barrere, w-ho 
during this mock trial affected the greatest sympa- 
thy towards his injured sovereign, and even articu- 
lated 
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btted all the charges in faultering accents, bow re* 
sumed the natural tone of his voice. A smart discus- 
sion had taken place on the propriety of his wear^ 
ing his hat in the presence of the king, to denote, 
according to some, that the nation was in danger, 
and according to others, to display the ^majesty 
of the people, sitting in judgment on their chief 
magistrate. The question was undetermined at 
the time the king entered, so that it was left to 
his own option. He remained, however, the 
whole time uncovered ; the majority of the mem- 
bers wore their hats, but the Duke of Orleans, 
who had seated himself in full view of his fallen 
relative, was also uncovered. The king was 
plainly dressed in ao-olive silk coat, and looked 
remarkably well; Barr^re the president wore a 
dark mixture, a scarlet waistcoat, and a lead 
coloured pair of kerseymere breeches, with white 
silk stockings. Pethion was elegantly dressed in 
black, as well as several of his party ; Robespierre 
was also dressed in black; Orleans was habited in 
blue, and the majority of the members looked 
like blackguards; Legendre wowe no neckclotli, 
and had his collar open a la Brutus. 

Manuel seemed much agitated by the misap- 
plication of the word king, and extricated him- 
self from the difficulty in a \nost laughable man- 
ner. Not so the monarch .who dropt a similar 
expression, even in his painful and untoward 
situation. When he was giving an account of 

the 
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the invitation to the entertainment at VersaiUes,i 
which the queen had received from the Garde du 
CorpSy he caught up his wprds, and said, La 
Reine ci-devanty mafemme. 

The rest af this affecting spectacle, which by na 
means corresponded with that pomp and dignity 
so eloquently described by Mr, Hume on another 
occasion, is sufficiently known. I have mentioned 
the incidents above, because I have never seeft 
them recounted in any printed account of the 
transactions of that melancholy day. 

It has been generally asserted, that no effort 
was made on the part of any of the Parisians to 
rescue their captive monarch from the horrors of 
a public execution. This assertion I know to be 
false. I am personally acquainted with a very 
able literary man, now resident in Paris, who had 
fifteen thousand livres deposited in his hands, for 
the purpose of saving the king. » What ! you will 
exclaim, not more than 600 1. sterling to snatch 
a monarch from the scaffold ! It is true, that 
this sum is a mere trifle, but it is a proof that 
his cause was not altogether abandoned; and 
perhaps, you will start with surprize when I in- 
form you, that this insignificant sum was so pru- 
dently distributed, and the plan so judiciously 
arranged, (for I have seen all the documents) 
that if Santerre had not ordered the drums to 
beat, in order to drown the forcible appeal which 
the royal sufferer was making to the people, I do 

most 
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most sincerely believe, that it would have been 
carried into effect Most assuredly, there were 
persons on the fatal spot prepared to seize tho 
moment of opportimity ; and there can be no 
doubt, from the acknowledged fickle and atroeiousf 
character of the Parisian populace, who would 
send up shouts to heaven to-morrow at the execu- 
tion of the First Consul, whom to-day they adore, 
that they would have joined or divided in the 
enterprize. At all events, measures were taken 
to facilitate the king's escape during the struggle, 
and that was (he object for which the 6001. were 
expended. 

There is not a spot in this hall of the Conven- 
tion which does not revive a thousand sublime 
and painful recollections. Here, on the front 
bench, to the left of the president, I remember 
seeing Mirabeau, Barnave, the Lameths, and on 
the same side of the hall those conspicuous mem- 
bers of the Constituent Assembly, who thunderetf 
against the power of the clergy, the feudal laws, 
and the despotism of the throne. To the right 
of the president's chair, I remember to have 
heard the virtuous Mounier pour forth the lan- 
guage of generous indignation against the motion 
of Barnave on the emigration of the aunts of 
the late king. At the extremity of the hall, me- 
thinks I hear the nervous eloquence of Cazal^s, 
in behalf of his king, and the established laws of 
his country, On yonder spot, opposite to the 

chair 
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chair of the president, stood that famous tribune, 
alternately filled by the brave and the virtuous^ 
by knaves and cowards. There have I heard 
the impressive oration of Mirabeau on the FetOy 
the celebrated speech of Cardinal Maury on 
Avignon and the Comtat Venaissin, the gloomy 
metaphysics of Condorcet, and the eloquent cm- 
thusiasm of Gregoire, 

I have also beheld it, O wretched change I 
polluted by monsters, -breathing nothing but 
death and devastation. I have heard m that 
tribune, the sanguinary suggestions of Danton 
and Robespierre, the bowlings of Ma^at, the 
ravings of Brissot, Anacharsis Cloots, and Gau- 
det, and the calambours of the gascon barr^re. 
There too I have seen Tom Paine stand up like a 
post, while another read a translation of his 
speech. . What noise, uproar, and cabals,-* have 
originated within these walls ! Methinks they 
are besmeared with human blood ! The images 
they excite, arise in dreadful succession, and 
stalk before my imagination like the shades of 
Bancho's line. 

Never shall \ forget the day, when in the midst 
of a solemn speech which Gensonn6 was deli- 
vering, the impudent little Marat, who could 
scarcely reach his throat, gave him a box on the 
ear ; the other took hii^i in his arms, and threw 
him neck and heels out of the tribune. I could 
write whole volumes within these walls, and I 

couldL 
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could philosophize, without end, on the moody 
temper of my fellow creatures; in the same man- 
ner as the lonely traveller, who wanders and 
muses amidst the desolations of Balbec and Pal- 
myra, or amidst any of the silent ruins of ancient 
magnificence. Why am I not blessed with the 
faculty of forgetfulness ? Why cannot I forget 
myself? Parsfui; I will drop a tear on this 
part of my history,, and endeavour to blot it out 
for ever from my mind. 
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LETTER XIIL 

Garden of the Palais Royal — Manners of the 
People. 

J. HE greatest beauty in the moral world, be- 
comes by pollution an odious and withered hag ; 
health and charms flourish only in the practice of 
virtue, and in the abodes of innocence. If this 
principle be true in the physical government 
of mankind, it is equally so in the moral. The 
prostitute is shunned by every woman who has 
any regard for her honour and her reputation, 
and the dens of vice are avoided with equal 
scrupulousness by every man to whom virtue ig 
not an empty name. Both the one and the other 
are infected with contagion, and like the baleful 
Upaz of Java, scatter poison and pestilence 
around them. 

I am now about to treat of the Palais Royal, 
that hot-bed of revolution and crimes, that nursery 
of every loathsome vice, that abomination of all 
virtue, and prophanation of all religion. 

This infernal sink of iniquity is situated in the 
very centre of Paris, and is considered by the 
wicked inhabitants of that capital as its brightest 
ornament, in the same manner as Milton's devils 
in hell admired the palace of Pandemonium. 

It 
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It opens on one side to the Rue St Honor^, 
which traverses the whole city, like our Strand, 
Fleet Street, Cheapside, and Cornhill, and on the 
othei; to the Rue Vivienne *, leading to the Bou- 
levards. In my last letter, I mentioned the mon- 
ster Orleans ; this wretch was the proprietor of 
the Palais Royal, His great grandfather, who 
was nearly as great a scoundrel as his great 
grandson, was the first who made this place 
the signal of illicit pleasures ; it has been ever 
since the focus of cabal, bloodshed, rapine and 
debauchery. 

During the first moments of the revolution, it 
was the rendezvous of the desperate, the nxnhi* 
tious, and the cut throat In different parts of 
the garden, political mountebanks, mounted on 
tables, harangued the people on the rights of man; 
the Palais Royal was precisely what the fauxbourg 
St Antoine afterwards became, the arsenal, in 
which were forged the instruments of anarchy 
and murder. Whenever an inhabitant of any of 
the provinces arrived in Paris, he was sure to be 
led in procession to the garden of Revolution; 
Here he listened to the provocatives to civil dis- 
cord, and learnt those popular arts by which the 
repose of France has been disturbed for above 
ten years. These orators and assemblies had the 
words liberty and virtue continually in their 

* VVhexe citizen Ashley the shoemaker, carries on his 
trade^ and makes lOOOl. sterling per annum. 
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.^mouths, but within, the heart was rank, and rotten 
to the core ; and licentiousness and vice were the 
real objects which they courted. Their ignorance 
was equalled only by their effrontery ; they talked 
of subjects which they did not understand ; they 
encouraged their countrymen to enlist under the 
first banner of revolt that was uplifted; and 
while they stooped submissive and servile in the 
presence of their daily murtherers, they rioted 
away their nigiits in taverns, and styes of prosti- 
tution. Indiflerent to the welfare of thei/ coun- 
try, they promoted confusion and civil strife, in 
ordpr, that amidst national alarms, the loudest 
brawler might be the soonest trusted. Covetous 
without economy, and bold without courage, they 
^ere the sport of every iniscreant who wishe;^ to 
employ them as his tools; and they were, deaf . 
only to the voice of honour and hbnesty. The 
frequenters of this place are, to this day, no 
better than their predecessors. In its cells Were 
embodied, for thirty sous per head, that group 
of assassins who headed 'an indocile, silly, and 
ferocious people, in their attacks against their 
governraert The famous march of La Fayette, 
and the Parisian Cannibals to Versailles, Mas 
arranged at, and began from this spot; and it 
was also the rendezvous of the apostles of Marat, 
and the Sbirri of Robespierre. 

I remember the last interview I had in this 
garden with the mad Colonel Oswald, who has 
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Written several insane publications in behalf of 
what he called his fellow creatures, the brutes ; 
also " A Review of the British Constitution," 
&a I have, in my possession, a little pamphlet, 
which he circulated under the title Of " The 
Goveinment of the People," in which he asserts, 
that a representation of the people is as great a 
despotism as absolute monarchy. He insists that 
the voice of the people cannot be represented ; 
and by way of illustration he joundly asserts, 
" that as a man cannot p— by proxy, neither 
can he think by proxy." On the full conviction 
of this principle, he proposes to new model the 
governments of all the nations of the world ; men 
and women are to assemble in an open plain, 
and there make, or repeal their own laws. I 
have often endeavoured to persuade him, that his 
plan as not sufficiently extensive, as he ha,d 
excluded from this grand assembly of the animated 
world the most populous portion of his fellow* 
creatures, namely, cats, dogs, horses, chickens, &c* 

Oswald was originally a captain of a Highland 
regiment in the British service, and had travelled 
by land from India, during which he lived a con- 
siderable time with some Brahmins, w^ho turned 
his head. From that period he never tasted flesh 
jOfieat, from what he called a principle of huma- 
nity. He did not, however, enter into the whole 
theology of the Brahmins, for he was a professed 
Atheist, and denied the Metempsychosis ; but he 
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lidicvcd in the immortality of the body, and 
drank plentifully of wine. From what has been 
said above, it is of no consequence what his 
opinions were, but such a man living in a fermented 
capital was capable of doing much mischief. He 
dined on his roots one day at a party of some 
members of the Convention, at which I was pre- 
sent, and in the course of conversation, very 
coolly proposed, as the most effectual method of 
averting civil war, to put to death every suspected 
man in France. I was shocked at such a senti* 
ment coming from the mouth of an Englishman; 
but Oswald had been for some time the com- 
mandant of the pikemen of Paris, and in this 
capacity had forgotten his ijational character. 
The expression was not suffered to pass unno- 
ticed ; and from the famous Thomas Paine he 
received a short but cutting reprimand; " Os- 
wald," said he, " you have lived sa long without 
tasting flesh, that you now have a most voracious 
appetite for blood,'* 

. In consequence of a strong and successful op- 
position which I had made against some proposals 
respecting Ireland, that Oswald had offered to 
the government, I met, him by his own appoint- 
ment, in the garden of the Palais Royal. As 
soon as he perceived me approaching towards 
him, he darted forwards, and drawing his sword, 
exclaimed, " You are unfit to live in a civilized- 
i^ciety." Having uttered these words, he re-^ 
J) turned 
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htrned his sword into . the scabbard, and turning 
from me, disappeared in a moment. We never 
saw each other more* His regiment was ordered 
to La Vendue, where, w^hile bravely leading on 
his men at the battle of Pont-de-C6, he w^as 
killed by a cannon ball, and at the same instant^ 
a discharge of grape shot laid both his sons, who 
served as drummers in the corps of which he was 
colonel, breathless on their father's corpse. 

His wives (for he had two) still reside in Paris* 
They were extremely handsome, and he had 
brought his domestic economy to siich a perfect 
. state of discipline, that they lived together in the 
greatest friendship and harmony. A singular 
fact ! which has, I believe, no parallel in. the 
history of the fair sex. 

The history of one maniac brings to my recol- . 
lection a curious rencontre which I had in this 
place with another character of the same descrip-^ 
tion, whose eccentricities of opinion made him, 
for a certain time, the astonishment of all France. 
I mean Anacharsis Clootz^ who called himself 
the Orator of the human race. For four hours 
did this man compel us to listen to all his whimsies 
and political dreams. In six months the tri- 
colored flag was to wave over the dome of St 
Sophia, at Constantinople, ^ month after it would 
be seen on Mount Caucasus, then on the walk of 
Petersburg and Pekin. A grand Amphyctrionic 
council, composed of deputies from all t&e: states 
M$l of 
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of the world, not excluding the deputies from 
Botany Bay, Otaheite, the Friendly Islands, and 
the savage tribes of America, were then to be 
assembled at Baris, which would be the capital 
of the world. This once established, mankind 
would be composed biit of one family, subordi- 
nate to one government only, and the French 
language would be the sole language of the world. 
All this was to be brought about in the short space 
of three years. Within that period, however, the 
sage Anacharsis was led to the scaffold, and pub- 
lickly executed, together with a number of fana- 
tics and knaves. I heard this man propose^ in 
the club of the Jacobins, that instead of killing 
the Austrian and Prussian soldiers, the French 
army should, the moment they came in sight of 
them, throw down their muskets, and advance 
towards them dancing, and with open arms. 
Such a measure, he was certain, would strike the 
wretched victims of tjTanny with a sentiment of 
affection, which they would, doubtless, answer by 
a movement equally sympathetic. Really, after 
such a proposition, I cannot avoid suspecting, 
that Clqotz meant to ridicule the French nation, 
for he exhibited, upon some subjects, proofs of a 
.very enlightened mind; and from what I have 
»ince collected respecting him, I find the more 
soter people of Paris still think he was a pen- 
sioner of the king of Prussia. It is true, that 
they, regarded most of those whose heads they 
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cut off as pensioners of the coalesced powers, 
but whether they be correct in this surmize, I am 
not competent to decide. Unquestionably, Clootz, 
by his speeches and conduct, cast more ridicule 
upon the revolution than any other man; his 
abominable deification and worship in the church 
of Notre Dame of a prostitute, whom he created 
Goddess of Reason, and the manoeuvres he 
employed to persuade Gobel, Archbishop of Paris? 
to renounce his character and belief at the bar 
of the Convention, are decisive proofs either of 
madness or of conspiracy. 

From this digression, I return to the descrip- 
tion of the Palais Royal. It is an immense build- 
ing in the form of a parallelogram, within which 
is the garden, distributed into separate gravelled 
walks. In the piazzas, which run along three 
sides of the edifice, are a multitude of shops, 
coffee-houses, bagnios, gambling-houses, money- 
changers, and stock-brokers. The jewellers shops 
are as numerous and brilliant as if there were 
neither misery, nor miserable beings. You see 
nothing but watqh chains, half pearl half dia- 
monds. The woollen-drapers unfurl, from the 
top of their shops to the floor, every kind of 
stuff, which form a striking contrast with the 
ignoble and dirty clothing of the passengei^. 
The stuffs are und^r your hand, you may touch 
them ; no one seems to be watching them ; and 
the master is careless and saucy when you ask 
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him tb^ price. Shops less exposed, but not less 
rich, oflfer you brilliant superfluities;, a heart's 
€:ase, or a pansy, or a Cupid holding by a thread 
a bird on the wing ; firmaments of starry jewels ; 
presents of friendship ; ear-pendants in flowers, 
in filligree; gold boxes; medallions; silver ice- 
cups, with their spoons ; cups of siFver, of an- 
tique forms, with ebony handles. The odour of 
exquisite ragouts ascends in vapours from the air- 
holes ; the side tables' are loaded with fruit, con- 
fectionary and pastry ; and there you may dine at 
every hour, as in the courts of Genn?in princes, 
to the sound of musical instruments and French 
horns, filled by girls alsc^ who are not nymphs of 
Diana. Petty gaming-houses support the shopg 
of girls who sell garters, thread, lavender-water, 
tooth-brushes, and sealing-wax ; by their side are 
booksellers shops, where allurements are held 
out continually to the hbertine, and to entrap 
innocent youth. Pictures from curious collec- 
tions, licentious, engravings, libidinous novels, 
serve as signs to a crowd of prostitutes, lodging 
in the wooden shops. Their nets are ten feet 
di^itant from the sauntering youth, idle, and al- 
ready emaciated in the flower or his age. These 
are the exhibitions of the galleries ; above these 
wooden shops are gaming rooms, where all the 
passions, and torments of hell are assembled. 

As soon as th^J day ploses, all the arcades are 
suddenly illuminated, the shops become resplen- 
dent. 
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dent, and the jewellers shew-boxes throw a long 
lustre : the crowd becomes more numerous. This 
is the moment in which the gaming-houses open, 
under the sanction of the government^ and afford- 
ing it a productive revenue. While the great 
sharpers are employed in the drawing-rooms 
above, the lesser ones are at work in the thronged 
passages which communicate with the adjacent 
streets, and which serve as gliding-holes to 
swarms of pick-pockets and money-jobbers. For-* 
merly, it was the moment when strangers and 
virtuosos went to admire, in the private apart^ 
ments of the IXukc of Orleans, the obscene 
figures of Aretin, in wa^, and large as life. 
Your steps under the arcades are arrested by a 
smoke which pricks your legs ; it is the kitchen 
flame of the restaurateurs; and close to them 
the balls are beginning in subterraneous grot- 
toes. Across the air-holes, you see circles of 
girls, leaping, giggling, rushing on their gal- 
lants like baccantes, with dishevelled hair. In 
the auction rooms, the Stentor gives the signal. 
The brokers, dealers, retailers, are allocated. 
Women's wigs, chimney pendulums, shawls, hand- 
kerchiefs, shirts, beds a la Duckesse^ are sold to 
the highest bidder. A barker parades each of^ 
liiese objects round the tables before the bidders. 
He grows hoarse ; he drinks ; he has acquired an 
babit of bellowing, which holds the medium be- 
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tween the human voice and the roaring of a bull; 
the tricks of the sellers are such, that they always 
deliver to you a worse merchandize than the one 
you purchased; the brokers make those who are 
not qf their trade pay much dearer. 

Spies of the police prowl in every coffee-house, 
but no one now dares talk politicks in 'them. 
Under the arcades are holes of shops, where 
girls attract passenger^ by their glances ; there 
you see only ai few rows of packets of powder, 
intermingled with glasses full of thread and tooth- 
pickers; and in other shops ojf the same kind, 
which are scarcely more richly furnished, you 
find no other wares but those exhibited by the 
sign, or perhaps the dresses of these young ladies, 
hung up on the inside, in order to make a shew ; 
those places are to the seraglio; what the cook- 
shops are to the restaurateur^ where you enter 
vast saloons, the assiduous rendezvous of every 
man fattened by rapine, army contractors, agents, 
administrators of tontines and lotteries, profes- 
sors of nocturnal robberies, and stock-jpbbers. 
There ypu s^re served at a nod. The dish is 
put upon table the moment it is ordered. Pri- 
yate rooms qfFer you at ^ the sapie time every 
thing to satiate gluttony an(J sensuality. The 
glasses which decorate them, multiply to the 
libidinous eye of an old satyr the charms of his 
iniftress> and all the seats are elastic. In short, 

there 
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there is a private saloon, where you drink the 
coolest liqueurs, and where burnt-incense escape 
from boxes in light cloudy streams. There yoii 
dine h rOrientale^ and find on certain days, all 
the pomp and singularity of the repast of Tri- 
malcion. On a signal given, the ceiling opens, 
and from above descend cars, drawn by doves 
and driven by Venusses; sometimes it is an 
Aurora, sometimes a Diana, who comes in quest 
of her dear Endymion. All are clothed like 
goddesses. The amateurs chuse ; and the divi- 
nities, not of Olympus, but of the ceiling, join 
themselves to mortals. 

Such is the infected lazar-house, placed in the 
midst of the great city, which has reduced the 
whole of society to degradation and corruption. 
Independently of the fatal contagion of gaming, 
the excesses of cupidity under all its forms, and 
the licentiousness of morals, blasphemy and infi- 
delity, are in every mouth and at every moment ; 
brutal and depraved language has pervaded every 
condition, and made a sport of the most sacred 
words, which were never heretofore pronounced 
but with respect. Every where you meet troops 
of .' children, without order or modesty, who 
swear, blaspheme, and scandalize chaste or pious 
ears... At Sodom and Gomorrah they did not 
read such books as are printed and publickly sold 
at the Palais Royal. Justine^ or the Misfortunes 
of Vii^tue, is exposed on every stall. Put a pen 

into 
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into the claws of Satan, or , of the evil ^'genius of 
mankind, he will not be able to make a worse. 
An hundred other productions, equally distin^ 
guished for tiirpityde aind vice, are there to finish 
the decomposition of what instinctive morality 
remains in the hearts of certain young people. 
In almost every house, trades are carried on which 
have not a name^ chemical analysis never would 
succeed in decomposing their different elements. 

After such a description, principally taken 
from the writings of a Frenchman*, who with all 
his partialities, justly condemns the manners of 
his countrymen, and the abominable orgies prac- 
tised every night in this region of vice, one can- 
not help expressing the utmost indignation against 
the compiler of a late publication, entitled " a 
Practical Guide during a Journey from London 
to Palis," in which, amidst innumerable blun- 
ders, he asserts without shame, that " no station, 
no age, no temper, could ever leavfe it without 
an ardent desire to return." For the honour of 
human nature, it is proper the English public 
should not be thus abused, by perversions and 
falshoods, and on this account, I have entered 
more fully into a detail of the wanton and dis- 
gusting scenes at the Palais Royal, than their 
monstrous enormity would otherwise deserve. 

Accompanied by an English gentleman, who, 
like myself, was a married man, we visited every 

* M. Mercier 
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part of this infectious temple of sin from the 
cellar under ground to the garrets of Paphos ; 
and we agreed in opinion, that as long as it 
existed, it will be in vain to expect to find in this 
capital, any sincere demonstrations, either of 
moral probity, decency in private, or honesty in/ 
public life. The government appear sensible of 
the evil, though they have taken no steps to pre- 
vent it It is not altogether clear, that they do 
.>Tiot protect these scenes of voluptuousness as 
enervating the minds, and diverting the attention 
of the Parisians from the consideration of public 
affairs. From what I have seen, I do not enter- 
tain the least doubt on the subject; otherwise, 
why should the legislators and the government be 
continually preaching up the advantages of mora- 
lity and religion, and the necessity of establish- 
ing a system of National Education for the en- 
couragemet of yirtue and the suppression of vice, 
when at the same time they are receiving a con- 
siderable revenue from the wages of harlots, 
the profits of gambling houses, and other nefa- 
rious haunts of libertinism? Why is a soldier 
stationed at the door of every one of. these dens 
of impurity, but to demonstrate that they are 
tolerated ? Why are the subalterns on guard per- 
mitted to carry on, in certain portions of the 
garden, immoralities which not only put modesty 
to the blush, but revolt human nature ? 

There 
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There is another x^ircntnstance which forcibly 
struck my mind while traversing the arcades and 
gardens of the Palais Royal. It was the insolent 
and domineering aspect and conduct of the mili- 
tary. Nothing can be a stronger indication of 
the oppressed and humiliated condition of the 
French people, than the airs and consequence 
assumed by the soldiers, and the manifest supe- 
riority which they not only affect, but maintain 
over their fellow-citizens. Every one makes room- 
for them, to pass ; and as the officers strut or 
saunter along, arm in arm, the clinking of their 
sabres against the pavement announce their ap- 
proach, and warn tlie servile citizen to make 
way. The very prostitute who leans on the arm 
of a regimented pantaloon, with large whiskers, 
feels an importance far above her companion, 
who drags along tlie bourgeois in his long great-, 
coat. She laughs, and talks louder, she makes 
more grimaces, shews more degag6 attitudes ; and 
as she moves, she exacts from the spectators, the 
extatic apostrophe of. Eh ! comme Me est belle. 

These things are better ordered in our country, 
which is at once a land of the highest liberty, 
and of paramount laws. The soldier with us, 
whatever may be his rank, comprehends perfectly 
"well the obligations which he owes to the laws, 
as well as to the sovereign of his country ; and 
while. he displays the most exalted loyalty towards 
the latter, he associates under the idiea of duty, 
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a regard for his fellow-subjects, which is the re- 
sult of Equal Laws. 

Hence he respects the people, and in his tura 
is respected by them ; a mutual harmony pervades ^ 
the whole of society, because every man knows 
his station, its object, and its limits. But this is 
not the proper place for comparisons. When 
formed from partial instances, they may appear 
invidious ; I reserve them, therefore, to a future 
discussion, when the two nations shall be ex- 
amined in the aggregate. I cannot, however, 
conclude this subject without noticing a remark 
made to me by one of the founders of the French 
revolution, an ex-bishop, and now a member of 
the Conservative Senate, who has passed *two 
months with me in England since my return from 
France. " The thing," said he, " which gives 
me greatest pleasure in your institutions, is the 
general appearance of moral conduct that every 
where prevails; the astonishing observani;:e oif 
the Sabbath, the respect for religion, and the 
orderly and unaffected manners of your soldiers, 
who are neither insolent nor consequential, but 
who seem to feel that they are neither masters nor 
slaves." 
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LETTER XIV. 

r 

Excursion to Versailles. 

iNo one should visit the metropolis of France, 
without making an excursion to Versailles, the 
residence of the iate unfortunate king. It is 
situate only at four leagues distance from Paris, 
and the road leading to it is perhaps, the finest 
and most elegant in the world. I was strongly 
prompted by curiosity to pass two or three days 
in a city, which was formerly the seat of govern- 
ment and pleasures, and which I had been in- 
formed presented in its actual state a striking 
contrast with its ancient splendour. I have seen 
Versailles when it was the pride and boast of the 
French Nation, and when the loyalty of a people 
reflected lustre on the sovereign who was its ob- 
ject. How wonderful is the phange which it ex- 
hibits ! what a solemn silence now reigns in those 
streets which were formerly the scenes of gaiety, 
bustle, and delight ! 

Its population has been so greatly diminished 
by the events of the Revolution, and the removal 
of the Court, that from eighty thousand 50uls, it 
reckons now not more than eighteen thousand 
inhabitants. From this circumstance, it is one 
of the cheapest towns in France, and to those 

who 
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who are fond of sequestered walks and retired 
scenery, it offers, a most enchanting residence. 
If I were destined to hve in the vicinity of the 
capital of this country, there is no spot which I 
should prefer to Versailles. There are excellent 
libraries, a quiet and good society, plenty of 
rational amusements, and no disgusting orgies of 
vice and sensuality. It is, besides, the chief place 
of the department of the Seine andOise, and the 
seat of the Prefecture. 

The palace is the firft object which naturally 
attracts the curiosity of a traveller. It is built 
on an elevated scite, and displays on all sides a 
gorgeous and massy pile. The foUqjving is the 
account given of its original. Lewis XIII. pur- 
chased the land of John de Soissyin 1627, and 
erected upon it an uncouth hunting seat, part 
of which still exists ;. but Lewis XIV. was the 
founder of that magnificent piece of architecture, 
.which has always excited the aclmiration of fo- 
reigners. Delighted with the position of the 
chateau, he collected together a number of skilful 
artists, and converted the village into a city, and 
the hunting seat into a vast palace, which united 
ev^ry thing that was most exquisite in art and 
taste to splendour and magnificence. The work 
commenced in 1673, and the buildings of the 
park and gardens were completed in 1680, during 
the ministry of the great Colbert. The artists 
employed were. Mansard, for the ^chitectuxe 
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and management of the erections ; Andr6 le Nos-* 
tre, for the arrangement and decoration of the 
gardens; and Charles le Brun, for the depart- 
' ments of painting, design, and the arts depen- 
dant on them. 

You may arrive at the palace by three different 
avenues; from Paris, St, Cloud, and Sceaux, 
which terminate at the Place d'Armes. On the 
sides of the road leading to Pafis are the pavil- 
lion of the Grand-Master, now the Mayoralty, 
the Hotel of the Grand-Huntsman, now appro- 
priated to the civil and commercial . tribunals, 
and the great and lesser stables. The stables 
which were planned by Mansard, were com- 
menced in 1679, and completed in 1685; they^ 
are remarkable for the regularity of their struc- 
ture, and are relieved by some good pieces of 
sculpture. 

After having traversed the Place d' Amies, we 
entered the first court, formerly called the Court 
of the Ministers, because it was inhabited by 
them. These apartments are now converted into 
lecture rooms for the different classes of the 
central school. From this court we entered that 
of the palace, the right Wing of which was re- 
built on a new plan, after the model of Gabriel. 
,The work had been suspended, on account of 
some alterations which it has been thought proper 
to make in the original project. 4 small tempo- 
rary theatre has been constructed in this new 
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<^S, the" intefrior of which is decdfdt^ iH tlii 
Arabian siylc, after the drawrngS 6f R6Mri ana 
delaOteniey distinguished painters: This cbWt 
is tetriiitiated by the Bifatrbfe Co'iirt, sb' callea 
because it was pgtved with isquires^ of Coloured 
mat Bid I'h^ surrounding buildings belonged to 
the ancient chateau built by Lewis XIII. Oij 
its* lateral angles are two arcades, one of whicK 
leads to the South, and the other to the North 
feh^ce. frbtn the latter side is' a vesfibure de- 
corated in the* Ionic ord,er, widi a cieling ia 
Compartments, which' leads to tbe" chapel, the 
*pera, arid" £he theatre. On the . right' of the 
vi^stlbuie, in the space between the pillars, is a 
bas-rtelief of thfe Celebrated Pugef, representing 
Alesbaadeff in the presence of Diogenes. Tl^s 
^icd^df sculpture is considered as a chei^-d'oBuvre* 
We^next proceeded along the North terrace, iii 
order to view the extent of the Falace and* its 
decpratidns; It is above .1800 feet in length, 
aiid-is cbthprosed of a grouiid-fldor, a first story^ 
and aii attic, ornamented' with Ipnic pilasters, 
stod ciWwni^d at the summit with vases arid tro- 
Jphies ; th6re afe also several stone statues repre- 
sentih]* the four iSeasons, the months, and the 
art?. Four figut^s in bronze, leaning against the 
front of the building, and cast hy Keller y repre- 
sent SileriuS, Antinous, the Pythian AppUo, and 
Bfeicchiis. Hie' entrance into the interjour of the 
' VOL. I, N palace 
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palace by the marble stair-case is now closed, on 
account of the invalids inhabiting that part 

It was the original design of the Government to 
)iav« converted this palace intp a museum of the 
frcnch sdiool, by retaining all the paintings and 
ornaments which formerly constituted its chief 
beauty. But since the whole of the Republic 
ixas been squeezed to funfi^h wealth and splendor 
to' the metropolis, the greater part of these paint-» 
ings have been removed to the Louvre. The 
inhabitants of Versailles complain bitterly of this 
frequent repetition of pillage. " Malheureuse- 
rnent^" they say, "pour Versailles, ces demandes 
se sont multipli^es trop souvent." By way of 
what is called in this country^ Indemnification, 
the government has established .here, the Special 
Museum of the French School, over which it has 
appointed M. Tinet, Conservator; and M. Ga- 
zard and Lauzan, Assistants, with salari^; but 
this Special School is frequented neither by artists, 
nor statuaries. The Cabinet of Natural History 
has been also sHorn of all its beauties for th^^ 
benefit of the good people of Paris. We entered 
it by the last stair-case on the North terrace^ 
The ^saloOti of Hercules, the admiration of fo- 
reigners^ and the glory of the French school, is 
sixty^fOur feet in length and fifty-four broad, su- 
perbly decorated, and enriched with a painted 
ceilings representing Olympus and all the heathen 
deities, and the apotheosis and labours of* Her- 
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cules. In the middle of the saloon is the small 
statue of Cupid, which formerly stood in the 
Temple of Love at Little Trianon. 

The second apartment is the Hall of Plenty, 
in which are several paintings by Chevelet At 
the bottom of the hall there is a statue of Amal- 
thea, placed on a pedestal ; and on either side, 
a little statue, the one of Apollo and the other of 
Ganymede. The Veiling is painted by Houasse. 
From this ajiartment, we entered the Hall of 
Diana, the ceiling of which is painted by Blan- 
chard, and represents the Moon, under the figure 
of Diana, on a car drawn by two stags, and 
accompanied by the Hours, and the Attributes of 
the Chace and of Navigation. There are four 
other pieces, by Audran and La Fosse, the latter 
of whom * painted on the chimney a beautiful 
piece, representing the sacrifice of Iphigenia; 
beneath which is a bas-relief, in white marble, 
of the Flight into Egypt, by the celebrated Sar- 
rasin. 

In the fourth apartment, which is called the 
Hall of Mars, Audran has painted on the ceiling 
this deity in his car, surrounded by all his martial 
attributes ; and Jouvenet and Houasse have like- 
wise executed foiir paintings analogous to this 
subject. There is an ingenious piece of mecha- 
nism by Morand, which played a carillon every 
hour ; but since the revolution it has been taught 
to play unother tune, besides having undergone 
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other changes. The statues of Health tnd Dis- 
ease, which were at Little Triaiion, have beea 
lemoved to this room. 

The next apartment is the Hall of Mercttry, 
with a ceiling painted by Champagne, after the 
designs of Le Brun, representing this heathen 
divinity on his car, surrounded by his charac- 
teristic attributes. This room possesses many 
pictures. The Hall of Apollo comes next, with 
a cieling that represents the God of Day seated 
in his car, with all his attributes. Adjoining to 
the grand gallery is the saloon of war, the ceil- 
ing of which is by Le Brun, and its subject 
Bellona and her attributes. Over the chijnney 
piece is a fine oval bas-relief, twelve feet high, 
by N. and G. Couston, of Mars on horseback* 
This piece had not the good fortune to escape thq. 
revolutionary phrenzy ; for as the head of Mars 
represented Lewis XV. the sovereign people 
thought proper to knock it off. However, as it 
is disgusting to see a man on horseback without 
an head, it is in contemplation to repair tiiis 
mischief, by placing a resemblance of a celfB- 
brated Corsican gentleman in the stead of their 
former master. 

In no part of Europe is there any apartment 
to be compared with the grand gallery of Ver- 
sailles, either for taste, arrangement, or mag^ 
nificence* * It would be folly to dispute the su- 
perior excellence of the French in the art of deco- 
ration; tlieir public edifices, without excluding 

those 
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th7>se constructed since the revolution, exhibit 
the highest proofs of refinement and polish in 
the ornamental art. Of the truth of this posii- 
tion, there cannot be a better demonstration than 
this splendid gallery, the architecture and paint- 
ings of which were designed by the celebrated 
Le Brun, It is two hundred and twenty- 
two feet in length, thirty in breadth, and thirty- 
seven in height, and contains seventeen large 
windows; opposite which are as many arcades 
with glasses within that reflect the gardens and 
their water-pieces, and all the objects in the gal* 
lery. -Between the arcades and the windows are 
forty-eight pilasters of ranee marble, the bases 
and composite capitals of which are of gilded 
bronze. The center of the dome represents, by 
symbolical figures and allegories, in nine large 
and eighteen smaller paintings, the most remark- 
able epochs of the reign of Lewis XIV. from the 
year I66l to 1678 ; such as the conquests of 
Holland and Franche-Comt^, the passage of the 
Rhine, &c. There are inscriptions which mark 
the subject and the year. Th^se different pieces 
^re distributed intq compartments of a beautifii} 
firchitectqre. 

The genii of the arts and sciences are occupiecj 
in decorating the place with carpets and garlands. 
The cornish is qrnamented with trophies, to whichi 
infants are hanging flowers. Two grand arcades, 
arnamented with four columns and eight pilasters, 
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embellish the entrance into this superb gallery; 
the pilasters are separated by pedestals en saillic^ 
supporting vases. The gallery is terminated by 
the saloon of Peace, which formed a part of the 
apartments of the late Qu^en of France, and is 
of the same shape and dimensions as the saloon 
of war. It contains a painting of Le Brun, in 
which France is represented seated on an azure 
globe in a car borne on a cloud, and crowned 
by Glory. Peace and the Loves join together 
several . turtle doves bearing on their necka 
medallions, symbols of the alliances which oc- 
curred during the reign of Lewis XIV. The 
ornaments in relief are of gilded bronze. 

Beyond this saloon are two apartments, which 
complete this grand and magnificent suite. They 
are superbly ornamented with plate-glasses, vases, 
columns, and busts. In the last, there are twenty- 
two paintings by Lesueur, and brought from the 
Cliartreuse at Paris, besides other large pieces 
of eminent painters Jbelonging to the French 
school. 

Formerly, we might have passed through the 
apartments of the late King, and descended by 
the marble stair-case ; but as they are now occu- 
pied by tb^ military invalids, we were obliged to 
return tlitough all the different saloons which I 
have enumerated and described, and descend to 
the gallery of the chapel, which leads to the 
opera-house;^ unquestionably the most magnificent 

ia 
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in Europe. Great pains ti-ere ' employecj in its 
erection, and the first foundationi were removed 
as unsuitable to the plan which was afterwards 
adopted. The building commenced in 1 7^3, under 
he orders of the Marquis de Menars^ from % 
model of th6 late Gabriel ; and its execution wat 
several times interrupted until the year 1767, 
iPi^hen it was continued without intermission for 
thtee years, it was then completed for the fes- 
tivities given on the nlarriage of the late unfor- 
tunate inoharch. 

The edifice and its dependencies contain about 
900 superficial feet, and 120 feet in height The 
decoration of the great attiring room consists in 
'a base, above which stands an order of lojiic 
pilasters, with an entaUeture supporting an 
arched ceiling, ornamented with different com- 
partments proper for the reception of pictures. 
The parts between the pilasters form alternately 
windows and pier glasses. At the extremities,' 
the groupes represent Youtb, Health, Plenty, and* 
Peace; those by the glasses represent Apollo, and 
four infants describing the Arts ; Venus with the 
Loves; the Epic, Pastoral, Lyric, and Dramatic 
muses. All the ornamental pieces of architec- 
ture and sculpture are of different colours, and 
^Ided, and the figures are painted on white mar- 
ble. This gallery 4ias three doors opposite to the 
windows, the middle of which opens to the am- 
phitheatre, and the oAers le^d to the first, second, 
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^xkd Jhird box^$, and to other piarts pf the ho^se, 
which conjipiinyate by galleries extending round 
the building. The forip of the ball ip oval, les-r 
^fned towards the boxes, and squaae tewards the 
stage, comprizing the orchestrq. and a prolpngar 
tion of the theatre about twelve feet From the 
eud.pf the q^mphitheatre to the curtain, it is 
seventy-two fe^t long ^nd sixty wide, counting 
from thq first tier ; its height, from the floor to 
the ceiling, is fifty-one feet The ceiling, painted 
by Du Rameau, represents the amoufs of the 
gods ; the hall is painted in marble, and ^1 the 
Cornishes, bases, capitals, garlands, and orna-^ 
ments, are richly gilded. Over the cprnice of the^ 
circular gallery arp a number of oyal hox^s, sepa- 
rated from each qther by yaijltjed sections. In; 
this p^rt is a Hrge grojupe of paintings, by Du 
Raineau^ representing Apollo, having on his 
right hapd Venus and Cupid,, preparing the 
crmyns h^ intgnpls for such mortals as have illus- 
trated then^selves in the ^rts ; on his left, Pega^ 
Sjus is vaulting in the clouds, below which are- 
several erpMpet^ Comedy, T^^gedy^ and Mu^ic, 
form one; Pastoral Poetry, Lyric Poetiy, and 
the Pa,nce, form another. On one side,^ authdrs- 
a,nd artists are seen devo^i^ thenlselves to studj> 
and labouring after inunortality ; beyond them 
are Painting, Architecture, and Mechanics^. The^e 
various figures are accompanied by their charac- 
teristic attributes. The PL^g^swes and Smiles 
3 crown. 
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crowii the ceiling and Ignorance and Envy in 
ama^^aent terminate it. 

It would be foreign from my object to detail 
every particular part of this elegant hall ; suffice 
it to observe, that it combines taste with splen- 
dour, and that the orchestra i^ large enough to 
contain eighty musicians. The chapel of the 
palace was finished in the year 1710, and is a 
superb monument of the munificence of Lewis 
XIV. The grand altar-piece is composed en- 
tirely of scarce marble, and decorated with a 
Glory, with angels worshipping on each side ; the 
whole in bronze, gilded in water-gold. Opposite 
was the King's seat^ and there are several welK 
painted scriptural pieces by the most eminent 
French artists. This chapel has been preserved 
with great care from the havock of the revolution, 
and therefore remains in the same state as when 
it was the resort of the late unfortunate family 
of France. 

The library is detached from the palace, and 
consists of a great number of books in different 
laniguagesy but by no means comparable, either 
for choice or arrangement, to his Majesty's at 
Buckingham House. One compartment was pe- 
culiarly appropriated to the use of the late King 
and Queen, and their liand- writing is often to be 
i^et with in turning over the books. There is a^ 
very splendid volume in vellum, . containing an 
accoB&t of the gvwd tournament given by Lewis^^ 

XIV^ 
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XIV. at the conclusion of a general peace, wheti 
all the princes of the blood and the nobility 
appeared in the costume of different nations an^ 
characters. The whole of the ceremony is repre- 
sented by a great number of drawings richly iHu- 
imnated; and the librarian informed nie it is the 
enty one that was ever printed. Larcher's trans- 
lation of Herodotus is p^rinted on the richest 
paper I ever beheld : it was a favourite work of 
Lewis itVL 

From the library we proceeded to inspect the 
park and gardens. The palace is surrounded 
towards the West by three inclosures, the last of 
which, called the Great Park, is about thirty 
miles in circumference, and comprizes the vil- 
lages of Buc, Saint-Cyr, Bois d'Arcy, Baill^, and 
others. On the North of this great park are the 
nurseries; and on the South, the furthermost 
porrds and. part of the furrori-s and aqued-ucts 
which conduct into the reservoirs of the deer park, 
and of ^lontboron, the rain-water collected in 
the neighbouring plains of Saint-Hubert There 
were very few deer here, but an immense quan- 
tity of game, which have been completely de- 
stroyed by the sovereign people. 

The circuit of the little park comprises several* 
farms, one of which, the Menagerie, has been- 
presented by Bonaparte to the celebrated Abb6 
Sieyes, by way of national recompense. This 
property and Trianon are enclosed at the two ex- 
. . . tremities 
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trcmities of the two arms of the Gankl, and the 
center is cut by a large quantity of handsome 
avenues, with four rows of » trees. 

The most noble entrance into the park is by 
the great stairs of the green-house, but the 
shortest course is from the grand terrace by the 
•lateral arcades of the palace. Wh«n the water-* 
works played, the coup-d'osil ^as exquisite. 1^ 
placing yourself on the middle of the parterre, 
by the water-piece, you see in front, beneath the 
two combats of beasts, the basons of Latona, of 
Apollo, and the canal ; to the light, the parterre 
of the North,, called the parterre of flowers, the 
fountain of the pyramid, the cascade, a sheet of 
water terminated by the bason of the dragon, and 
by the great piece of Neptune ; to the left, the 
parterre and the greeir-house. 

Various parts of the gardens are ornamented 
with groves, groupes, antique statues, bathj, 
vases, basons, and fountains, in marble, bronze, 
or gilded metal. The principal groves are the 
rock or bath of Apollo, the colonnade, the 
domes, and the three fountains. The bath of. 
Apollo is the master-piece of Girardon ; this 
divinity is represented with Thetis, surrounded by 
nymphs offering tlieir services : the two groupes of 
horses held by the tritons, are admirably executed, 
and always arrest tlie attentjj>n of the traveller. 
The figures of Apollo and the nymphs are all on 
an elevated situation, at the entrance of the 

grotto 
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grotto of Thetis, upon the top of a rock, whicb 
tia3 been wrought in a moft romantic. form; on 
either side the horses are seen in the attitude of 
drinking. A large quantity of water falls into a 
great reservoir, with wild and picturesque beauty, • 
and the whole piece is enclosed within a plan- 
tation of variegated and exotic trees. Nothing 
can exceed the extreme beauty of this spot, and 
the exquisite sculpture of the horses. The ^ove 
of the colonnade is remarkable for its circular 
peristyle of thirty-two columns, after the Ionic 
order, of marble of Languedoc, and for the 
groupe representing the rape of Proserpine. The 
domes contain two cabinets, supported by eight 
marble columns, and enriched with bas-reliefs of 
bronze and metal. The statues of Amphitrite, 
Acis and Galatea are the most distinguished in this 
collection. All the other groves are ornamented 
wth bas-reliefs and pieces of sculpture. The. 
basons of water, fountains, cascades, and spouts, 
which abound in them, give additional charms 
p the scenery. 

Amongst the various groupes which arc scat- 
f:ered about the gardens,, there are two by Puget, 
jn which the skill of the artist has been pre-emi» 
nently distinguished ; these are, Milo of Crotona, 
and Perseus delivering Andromeda. The great 
piece of Neptune is a vast and magnificent bason 
l>f water, oraamented with five groupes, and 
twenty-two great vjtses of bronzed metal The 

principal 
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priaeipal ^oupes represent Neptuine and' Am{>fail 
trite, Proteus, and the Ocean, I 

The green-house was built in. l^&S^trpoa th^ 
plan of Mansard ; it id sitoated dn the left of 'tik^ 
terrace of the palace, under the pdrtenre of 
flowers. Several year§ ago^ tWsf fine pi#ee^ of 
architecture was falling to ruind, the water peiie*^ 
trated through the roof, and the steps of the 
stair-case fell down. But a person of the name 
of Loriot,' since dead, has restored them. The 
parterre, decorated with a large piece of water 
and two marble vases, is surrounded with a eon- 
siderable number of orange^ttees, several of 
which are as old as the time of Francis !• The 
hot-house is constructed with great simplicity, 
and consists of a gallery, lighted by twelve arched 
and two oblique windows, which communicate 
with the ohe at the top. In the middle of the 
gallery, which is 480 feet long and 38 wide, 
there is a statue in white marble, executed by 
Dessardin, ten feet nine inches in height^ of 
Mars, dressed in the Roman fashion ,• why this 
divinity has been planted in the abode of Kora, 
I have not been able to discover. It is a great 
inconsistency ; and they might as well have made 
Vulcan preside over a hot-house as the god of 
^-ar. 

Opposite to the green-house, and beyond the 
little park, is a large bason, 2100 feet in length 
and 720 in breadth, called the Piice des Stimesj 

at 
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li;t the ettremify of which is an equestrian statue 
of Lewis XIV. ; btit they have changed the traits 
of the countenance so tiiat it now represents 
Quitttus Curtius devoting himself for his country. 
These metamorphoses are very common in France, 
mnd have, upon some occasions, been carried to 
an unpardonable degree of blasphemous impiety. 
In a picture, representing our Saviour discoursing 
from the mountain, the countenance was altered 
to that of Robespierre ; should thi& painting 
descend to posterity in its dishonoured state, it will 
be a memorable record of the monstrous iniquity 
and madness of those times. 

On one side of the Pibce des SuisseSy there are 
about fifty acres of land, which formerly served 
as the King's kitchen garden, a part of which is 
now appropriated for proving arms, and the other 
part is converted into a botanical garden for the 
use of the central school. 

The canal is about 4800 feet in length and 
32 wide; the two branches, each of which is 
1560 feet long, join on one side Great Trianon, 
and on the other the menagerie; but the whole 
is in a most wretched state, and almost entirely 
destitute of water. They talk of repairing and 
lining with W;ater all that part of it which is 
opposite to the palace, and which leads to Ville- 
preux. 

Trianon, called in the twelfth century, Triar- 
num, is the, name of an ancient parish belonging 

to 



to the old diocese of Chartres. touis XIVv 
purchsused. it of the abbey of St. GeB^ievt^ inf 
1663 aad 1665. It 1ms been -always characte- 
rized a& the region of flowers, on .account of tto 
enchapting gardens by which it is surrounded. 
Ti^ two wings are united by a pwstile: of twenty^ 
two columns of the Ionic order, and the whole 
building coQtain^ only a groupd-floor. 
. The galiery and the billiard room are ornamented 
with a great many different views of the gardens 
of Versailles and Trianpn, but all the. gilded 
fieurs de lisj which were affixed to the fram^j, 
have beep torn off by the members who composed 
the Jacobin Municipality of Versailles. There 
was a fine portrait of Joseph IL in tliis palace, 
but it Wa^s destroyed many years ago. Charles 
Debu^rQix attended the sale of the moveables ; 
and wh^nthis picture was put up to be sold, he 
observed to the citi^ns, that no true republican 
could desire to have any resemblance of the 
family of Marie Antoinette in his possession, and 
ther€;foje he should serve this portrait as all kings 
Qu^ht to be dealt with. Accordingly, he drew a 
carving knife from his side, and cut off the head 
of the Emperor Joseph. It was Hiljdebrand the 
the .S\yi^s, keeper of Trianon, from whom we 
^ad thi^ anecdpte ; . and as he told it to us, he 
grinned horribly a gastly sm'^o , at the Revolu- 
tionist^. 

Litde 
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Little Trianon is at the extremity cif th6 ^afk 
belonging to Trianott ; the gardenia wfere f emark- 
able for their former beauty, but they ai^e now 
going to decay. The pavilion and grounds are 
rented for three years, at the rate of 18,^00 
livres, by a man who Was formerly cook to (3ie 
Queen, and he realizes considerable sums by th^ 
curiosity of the traveller, and the visits of the 
Parisian Cockneys. The admission is twenty 
sous for each male, and six sous for evety female. 
But although he entered intx> a bond to keep the 
place in good repair, it is going rapidly to ruins. 
The little Temple of Love, situated in the niidst 
of artificied rocks, and i^hrowded by a thick wood, 
has been completely raiisacked; the nttirfild floof 
has been pulled up, and rehiov'ed ; and the little 
.statue of Cupid has been transferred, as I before 
mentioned, to the Great Falace. All the- cot- 
tages are falling to pieces ; the Lookout was in 
such a miserable staite, that it was dangerous to- 
approach it; knd the water has been drawn off 
from the Lake. This enchanting spot was the 
favourite resort of the late Queen, who often 
amused herself in sailing thither from the sheet 
of water in the great park. 

These are the chief places of any note at 
Versailles, and I have been rather minute in my 
narrative, that you may be able to form an accu- 
rate comparison between the ancient and present 
state of that celebrated place. In respect to the 

civil 



tivil admiftistrfttlon, it resembled that of every 
#th€r municipal town in France. The territory 
of the Republic, agreeably to the new constitution, 
is divided into departments and cantonal districts 
(ar/vndmemem contmunau^). Over each depart- 
ment, a prefect presides, assisted by a council of 
Prefecture, and a general council He gives au- 
dience every day from twelve till one, and his 
offices are opened from twelve till four daily. 
The prefects, in every department, execute the 
functions of su);)-prefect in one of its cantonal 
districts; the Council of Prefecture is com- 
posed of five members, and the General Council 
of twenty-four domiciliated in the department 
There are likewise Sub-prefects, and Cantonal 
Councils, in each of which, is a council com- 
posed of eleven members. The Prefect alone 
is entrusted with the administration. The Council 
of Prefecture decides on the pleas of such persons 
as claim an abatement of, or a discharge from 
the payment of the direct contributions ; on the 
difficulties that arise between those who contract 
for tlie execution of public works and the admi- 
nistration ; on the meaning and execution of their 
bargains; on the representations of individuals 
who complain of wrongs and damages proceeding 
from the personal act of the contractors, and not 
from that of the administration ; on the disputes 
.respecting indemnifications, on account of lands 
taken or paid off for the completiaa of road^, 
VOL.1. o canal% 
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dinalsy or other public works ; on the difficulties 
concerning lay-stalls, on the desire of the Cantons 
in general, to be authorized to plead, and on the 
litigations relative to the national domains. 

The General Council makes the assessment of 
the direct contributions among the cantonal dis- 
tricts ; it determines on the reductiona which are 
collectively proposed by tlie Councils of the dis- 
tricts, by the towns, burghs, and villages ; it re- 
ceives the annual account given ill by the Prefecl^ 
and expresses its opinion od the state and wants 
of the department In this Council are the 
Mayor of Versailles^ and the son of the third 
Ccmsul Lebrun. 

There are five districts (arrondissemeni) in this 
department; the town of Mantes is the chief place 
of the first; Pontoise of the second; Versailles^ 
of the third ; Corbeil of the fourth ; and Etampes of 
the fifth. . In each of these toWns, are the resi- 
dences of the Sub Prefect, and the primary tri- 
bunal (tribunal de premier e instance). There is. 
likewise a Council of eleven members, which as- 
sembles every year at a fixed pejopd, and regu- 
lates the assessment of the direct contributions of 
the towns, burghs, and villages in the CantoBw 
It gives its advice on their claims to exemption, 
it receives the annual account which the Sub-pre- 
fect gives of the receipts and expenditure, and it 
delivers to the Prefect its opinion on the state arid 
wants of the district 

Versailles 
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Vefsailles as the capital of thife departm^ti^ 
possesses a Criminal Tribunal, composed of a 
President, selected from the Tribunal of Appeal 
at Paris ; two judges, and two assistants; one com- 
missary, formerly called Public Accuser; a re- 
gistrar, and a sworn Commissary. Its sittings ar^ 
held on the 15th of every month in the Justice 
House, rue des Subsistances^ near the market; 
the 5th and 14th of each month, are the days apt- 
pointed for the appeals from the decisions of the 
tribunals of corrective police. The latter is com- 
posed of a President, a Vice President, a^nd five 
Members, four Assistants, three Commissaries of 
Government, a Registrar, three sworn Secretaries, 
and eight Bailiffs or officers of the Court (JEfww- 
siers) in waiting, besides whom, there are thirty- 
eight others for the external business of the tri- 
bunal 

The arbitrators, (avoids) have at this tribunal 
a separate chamber for their internal discipline ; 
one of the principal attributes of which is, to 
form a board of gratuitous consultations for in-^ 
digent citizens, whose affairs the chamber distri- 
butes among different arbitrators, to be attended 
to when necessary. Twenty-four members con- 
stitute^ this chamber ; and the board of consul- 
tations is composed of a Prei^identj a Syndic, a 
Secretary, a Reporter, and a Treasurer. 
" At the Tribunal of Civil and Corrective Police, 
one of the judges (the President and Vice Pre- 

o S sideiit 
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fideat excepted) exercises alternately for six 
HH^thSi the functions of Director of the Jury of 
Accusatioa 'The tribunal is divided into two 
tections, each composed of three Judges, which 
alternately enter upoA ofEce't)n the l6th of the 
French month, and"^ take cognizance of the same 
inattars. One of these sections takes cognizance 
on the Sd, Sd, and 4th, of each decade, of per* 
tonal and mixed business which is not summary ; 
appeals from justices of the peace, and matters 
referred to a hearing by the Conmiissary of G'tf- 
veriiment On the quint id i, the same section su- 
perintends the right of enregistration, and national 
domains, as well as the appropriation and adja* 
dicatiofis of immoveable property. It also at- 
tends m the Council Chamber on the ^th, 7th, 
and 8th, to exsuDine the proces-verbeaux under 
deliberation, and it gives extraordinary audiences 
when requisite. 

The other section attends on the 2d, 7 th, and 
^ ftth, of each decade, to the business of corrective 
• police, and on tjie 3d, 4th and 6th, on such mat- 
ters as are declared to be summary. Its sittings 
commencie at ten o'clock in tlie morning precisely, 
and close at twelve. The sittings of the other 
section begin at noon, and end-at two; and ther« 
is a vacation for both, from September 2d, to the 
7th of November. But during this interval, a 
chamber is held twice in every dbcade, for exper 
diting such provisional matters as require dispatch^ 
and twice on business of corrective police. 
4 
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The Tribunal of Commerce consists of a pre- 
sident, four judges, and four assistants. It* 
sittings are held at tlie same place as the Civil 
Tribunal, on the 2d, 5 th, and 8th, of each decade/. 

Justices of the Peace abound in every district, 
but it is in contemplation to reduce their number. 
A Mayor, two Aldermen, (adjoints) three Com* 
missaries of Police, and a municipal Council of 
twenty-four persons compose the magistracy of 
the town. A project has been submitted to the 
Council General of Versailles to make a number 
of embellishments, and to build a magnificent 
Town Hall, for the use of the Mayor and Muni* 
eipality ; but as the town is already considerably 
in debt, it would be, perhaps, a prudent and honest 
measure, though not much practised by the present 
French Government, to postpone these deco- 
rations, until they have liquidated their debts. 

An hospital under a very excellent administra* 
tion, is established here, and there are public 
baths near the Park, opened from four in the 
fnorning till nine at night 

The following are the various offices attached 
to. the Municipality, which will give a correct 
idea of the general administration of all the great 
tOM^ns in France : Police — Accounts — Registrars 
(entrusted with the enregistration of every docu- 
ment and the answer, the delivery of certificates 
of residence, declarations of residence, &c.)'^ 
Pispatch (entrusted with expediting passports, cer* 
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tificates of paupers, &c, ^nd whatever relates to 
patents) Civil Acts —^ Military Office entrusted 
with whatever concerns the etat major of the town 
guard-^Cpptributions-^Economy — Printer to the 
Municipality— ^Commissary qf Police — Overseer 
of the Streets and Hjghways-r^Weights and Mea-. 
sures — Jail — Funerals ■—-■ B^nevolenqe-^Receiver 
General-^Pay^master General--rMortgage Office 
— Post Office — Post Horsas, This description of 
Municipal government will suffice for the present} 
of the pqlitical and military arrangements of th© 
Republic, I shall treat fiiUy hereafter ; observing 
here, that M, Germain Garnier, the present pre^ 
feet of the department of the Seine aiid Oise, an4 
who exercises the(luties of Sub-prefect at Versailles^ 
is a person of most excellent character, public 
and private, and has eminently distinguished him- 
self by sey^i*^ good treatises on subjects coii-r 
nected with Political Economy^ especially, for his 
translation pf Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations^ 
to which he has adde4 a volume of Notes on the 
different departments of this excellent science. 
The residence of M, Gamier as Prefect, is at the 
hotel pf the ancient Qarde-Meubk^ rue des Ri-s 
^ervoir^i wber^ all his offices are also held, 

Wp passed oi^r time very agreeably at Ver^^ 
sailles, and were well accommodated, though the 
charges could not be called reasonable. We did 
not dine till near nine o'clock, and the expence of 
the dinner fpr four persons fitnd lodging and twp 

servant^ 
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servants amounted to above four pounds sterling. 
I believe we arrived at the Hotel in a very un- 
lucky moment, for a young Irishman of rank, 
lately married^ was unfortunately in the same 
liouse, and when you are informed that, in less 
than six weeks residence at Paris, he spent above 
sixteen thousand poundsy you cannot be surprized, 
if we also were bled in honour of the national 
character. How he contrived to get rid of so 
large a sum of money, I am at a loss to deter- 
mine. An English gentleman who was of our 
party being personally acquainted with him and 
his lady, paid them a visit; and on his return 
stated, that they had displayed a purchase of 
fifty-six snuff boxes, and twenty- five watches ! 
Tlug recital excited the greatest merriment among 
usy and we consulted with each other, what pos- 
sible motive could induce these young persons to 
throw away their money in this ridiculous manner. 
He could not take snuff; he was incessantly striv- 
ing to reconcile himself to it, but it always made 
him sick. A man of his fortune could not have 
bought them as an article of merchandise, and 
they were too many, to decorate the girdle of a 
lady at a birth-night ball. After some time, as 
the mind is always disposed to assign some cause, 
even for what it cannot justly comprehend, we 
resolved unanimously, that these trinkets were 
intended as presents for the electors of the County 
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-, for which, I believe, he will be returned 



at the ensuing election. 

Having seen the remains of the once magnifi^ 
cent Versailles, we now took our leave of Mr. 
, who set off for La Vendue, promising 
on his return, to give me an account of the state 
of that province, and we returned to Paris, 
through the Bois de Boulogne. Until my next 
letter, you may entertain yourself with getting by 
heart the annexed names of the streets of Ver- 
sailles, which have all undergone a revolution, a^ 
well as their inhabitants* I think some of them 
extremely ludicrous. 



Ancient Names. 

Alain Gervaig 

Angoul^me 

Anjou 

Arpajon 

Artois 

Bauveau 

Bons Enfans 

Boulevard du Roi 

Boulevard de la Reine 

Bourbon et Clagny . 

Chancellerie 



Modern Names, 

D'Aasas 

Bayle 

Aristide 

F^neloQ 

GuillmumeTell* 

Des Beiges 

De LiUe 

Boulevard d« la Liberti^ 

Boulevard d« TEgiiJiit^ 

De Clagny 

Chanoellier de rHdpifail 



^ Thi$ Ktreet ought now to be changed to the name c^f 

Comptess% 
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Ancient Namei. 



Modern Noma. 



Comtesse d'Artois et 

Berthier l 
Champ-k*Garcfe 
Chantiers Dauphin 
Condamine 
Conti & Sainte-Anne 



Franklin 

Michel Montaigne 
Contf at Social 
Brutus 
Pensylvame 

Cul-de-sac des Glaci6res Impasse des Glacises 
Vergennes Tliionville 

Cul-de-sac des liicoUets Impasse de la Cit6. 
Cul-de-sac de la Charity Impasse de rHospitalit^ 
Cul-de-sac des Ecuries Impasse des Oublis 



Cul-de-sac P^pin 


Impasse Satory 


Cul-de-sac des Gen- 


Impasse de la Maison 


darmes 


Commune 


Dau|^ne 


De la RepubUque 


De P6pin 


Satory 


De la Fayette 


Mably 


De la Gesle 


Des Subsistances 


Des Hdtels d'Oii^ns 


De la Revolution 


De Madame et d'Angi- 




villers 


Lycurgue 


De MademoiaeUe 


Locke 


Des Missioaaires 


Des Marseitlois 


Des Mauvais Gar^ona 


Comeille 


De Monsieur 


Dix Aoiit 


De Mouchi 


Philadelphie 


Keuve Notre Dain» 


Cic^ron 



I>uplessis 
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Ancient Names. 

Duplessis-l'Etang-Ste. 

Elizabeth 
De Noailles 
De Poix 
De Provence 
DelaParoisseetdePariaDu Commerce 



Modem Names. 

Voltaire 

Du Peuple Franj ais 

Solon 

Montesquieu 



Des R^coUets 

Des Mauvaises Paroles 

Emard 

Place Dauphine 

Neuve de Noailles 

Royale 

Saint-Germain et Mau-* 

repas 
Saint-Martin 
Saint-Ad61aide 
Saint-Sophie 
Saint-Victoiri^ 
Savoye 

Surintendence 
Saint-Jules 
Saint-Pierre 
Saint-Genevifeve 
Saint- Antoine 
Saint-Francois 
Saint-Honor6 
Saint-Julien 



Helv^tius 
Newton 
Descartes 
Place de la Loi 
Quatorze Juillet 
J. J. Rous3eau 

Beaurepaire 

Assembl^e Nationals 

Molifere 

Platon, 

D'Alembert 

Des Allobroges 

De rUnion 

Turgot 

La Fontaine 

Des Gracque9 

Antoine 

Freret 

De la Paix 

De Diderot 



Saints 
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Ancient Names. Modern Niamea* 

Saint- Lazare Chalier 

Saint-Louis Caton 

Place Saint-Louis De TAbondance 

Avenue de St.. Cloud De TOrient 

« ! ■ de Sceaux Des Patriotes 



LETTER 
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LETTER XV. 

Account of an Establishment at Chailloty for tkc 
Reception of aged Persons of both Sexes. 

1 HE French revolution having occasioned the 
overthrow or suppression of the principal hu- 
mane establishments, which had subsisted in this 
country for a long succession of ages, private 
individuals have generously volunteered their ser- 
vices in behalf of the unfortunate, and have 
endeavoured to repair those breaches which 
crimes had effected in the order of society. 
Notwithstanding the versatile and ingenious dis^ 
position of the French people, they always look 
forward to some moments of repose, as they 
descend into the vale of life ; and as they do not 
cherish those strong social affections which are 
so forcibly felt in some other countries, they are 
mofe at liberty, to enjoy the advantages that are 
held out exclusively to any individual. Nx)thing 
tends more to the happiness of society, than the 
discovery of practical methods of increasing the 
comforts of those who are no longer in a con* 
dition to support themselves. Nations n>ay in^ 
crease their territory, and augment their popular 
tion; but unless they convert tliese advantages 
(for such they really are) into the means of im- 
proving 
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proving the situatioa of every class of men, they 
become objects of imperial ostentation, not of 
popular benefit. When a nation has increased 
its numbers and power, it is bound to provide 
for its people additional means of subsistence; 
and unless wise regulations are pursued in the 
Mtainment of this obj^t, one portion of society 
may eiyoy aU the benefits which flow from poli- 
tical union, while the rest may sink into disti^ess, 
calamity, and decrepitude. There is, indeed, no 
moral or political necessity that beneficence 
should be stationary when nations are progresr 
sive. " Of what advantage," says a moat useful 
and excellent writer, " is the progress of civiliza- 
tion, the increase of knowledge, the accumulated 
wisdom and experience of ages, uiiless it fur- 
nishes the means of increasing the general hap* 
piaess of mankind, and enables a greater number 
of individuals to enjoy the advantages of political 
society, or what may be emphatically called^ th« 
ble^ungs of human life* r 

I am sensible, that in our great and ftourish- 
ing empire, these remarks are hardly necessary; 
but when you have become acquainted with the 
oatur^ and object of the institution which I have 
seen, and am about to describe, I am persuaded 
you will not be a little surprized, that a similar 
idea has never entered tiie minds of any of those 

* Sir Jplin Sinclair. 
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charitable individuals, who, so much td thdf 
honour, devote their time, labour, and fortunes, 
towards bettering the condition of their fellow 
creatures. Francois de NeufchateaUy when Mi- 
nister of the Interior, caused a very useful work 
to be digested, upon the^difFerent charitable esta- 
blishments in England and Germany, in order to 
point out to the government and people of 
France, how much remains to be done in the 
business of political economy. This work ex- 
tends to six octavo volumes, but it does not in- 
clude the later institutions, which the necessity 
of their circumstances, have induced the French 
to adopt I shall, therefore, enter into a detail 
of the establifliment at Chaillot, which is equally 
praiseworthy for its benevolent views and its in- 
genuity. 

I happened, lately, to fall into company with a 
ci^dcoant nobleman of the name of Duchailla ; 
who, during the times of terror, lost all his fortune, 
and was compelled to shelter himself at Berlin. I 
soon found that he possessed a sound and inquisi- 
tive mind, and was thoroughly conversant in every 
branch of domestic economy. In the course of our 
conversation, he inquired whether we had in Great 
Britain or Ireland, any institutions which offered 
a retreat for old age. I answered immediately^ 
that they were numberless; and proceeded ta 
enumerate many of our establishments (of which, 
perhaps, there are more in Britain that in alL 

Europe 
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Europe collectively) for the support of the aged 
poor. This answer evidently did not satisfy him, 
and, therefore, he placed his question on a dif- 
ferent footing. " Have you," said he, " any 
institution, wholly independent of charitable pur- 
poses, in which male and female persons, after 
they have reached seventy years of age, or sooner 
if infirm, can, by right, and without asking 
the favour of any individual, place themselves, in 
order to pass the remainder of their days in com- 
fort and repose T' As I could not recollect any 
establishment of the kind in England, he imme- 
diately said, " Come and dine at my house to* 
morrow, and I will show you one." On the next 
day, I waited upon him, and I dhall now relate 
what I saw. 

The house of M. Duchailla is most beautifulty 
situated at Chaillot, in the Champs ElysSes, about 
two miles from Paris, commanding i^ most eX'* 
tensive view of the city, the Seine, and<the Champ 
de Mars. In front, there is a very large and 
elegant parterre, terminating in an exteni^ve 
kitqken garden; behind, there is another large 
house,' formerly the monastery of St Ferine, 
which also belongs to this establishment ; and a 
field, of about four acres^ bordered by a well- 
cultivated garden. 

In this establishment, I found nearly one hun- 
dred aged persons, male and femule, whose man- 
ners and appearance evidently bespoke that they 

had 
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had figured in the genteeler walks of Itfe^ add 
whose countenances indicated the most perfeet 
happiness and contentment ^^ This," said he, 
IS tHie retreat I have estaUisbed for old age." 

You must now follow me, step by ;&tep, with 
M. Duchailla, into. the distribution of all tlie 
apartments, and the general arrangement of his 
domestic economy. 

The chambers occupied by the female piart of 
the society, compose the right wing of the house. 
Each female has a bed-chamber to herself ex- 
clusively; and there is one sitting-room or jwtr- 
lour appropriated to two females. Their clothing, 
if required, is found them. 

The left wing of the house is oecupied by the 
males, who are distributed in the same manner 
a$ the females, each person having a bed-rooni^ 
U> himself and a common parlour being allotted 
to two pergofift, in wlueb they receive the visits of 
their relativieft and friends, without the inconve- 
xn^ee of beif^ obtruded upon by strangers. A 
husband ajod wife have a room also to tliem- 
telves. 

Their diet corresponds in every respect with 
the neatness and simplicity of their apartments. 
At one o'clock, a plentiful dinner is served up in 
the hall for the whole society, and at seven they 
again assemble to supper. Besides a suffifcient 
quantity of meat and vegetables, each person is 
allov/etl a pound and an half of bread, the men 

a bottle- 
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a bottle of wine, and the women half a bottle 
tlaily. 

^ In case of sickness^ they are removed to a 
]»uticular part of the house, which is used as an 
infirmary^ where th^ are provided with every 
medical assistance, and experience every possi- 
ble Attention; and in case of their decease, they 
are decently interred in the neighbouring church, 
attheexpence of the society; or elsewhere, at 
the.erpence of their friends. 

Then* time is entirely at their own disposal* 
They may even employ themselves in any4uera* 
tive occupation, provided it does not interfere 
widi the quiet and general rules of the' house. 
I observed that several females were very pro* 
fitebly engaged in needle-work for their friends 
and families. What little pecuniary eknoltimenftl 
they may acquire by their industry, supply them 
with pocket-money. The men usually pass their 
time in reading, walking in the neighbouring 
fields, 01^, occasionally, Vrorking in the garden. 
In general, I observed, they are less active and 
industrious than the women, but much more 
devout There is among them, an old Abb^, 
whose whole time is spent in reading his mis- 
sal and other religious books; and his library 
was composed of about two hundred volumes, 
consisting wholly of the lives of saints. Ano- 
ther, about seventy-four years of age, presented 
.a striking contrast with the former. He had seen 
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much of the world, his maimers were prepos* 
sessing, and his conversa,tion proved him to be 
a man who had lived not so much for himself as 
for others. He was pious without austerity^, 
cheerful without dissipation, and polite withoat 
frivdity* It appeared he had seen better days, 
and been one of those sufferers whom the^rercte** 
tioo had plundered and proscribed, on account 
ef bis attadiment to religion. He never ^oke, 
however, with the least asperity of what had 
happened; he onlj shrugged his shoulders, aind 
gKva a emile of contempt at the miserable eSkxtU 
0f his countrymen to establish liberty and equal** 
i^. He waa well read in French literature, aodt 
was fbiMl of astronomy; but his whole library 
consisted only of a Bible, and a Spanish edition 
ei Don Quixotte^ an author to whom he seemed 
extremely partioL 

Before we sat down to diniier, one of t&e old 
gentlemen entered, and with great vivacity, ac** 
quainted M* DuchaiUa, he was going to the 
play! This surprised me. But on enquiry, I 
found he had been an amateur of music;. jukI 
that at seventy-two years of age, his taste for it 
was so predominant, that nothing could keep him 
from going to the opera buffa, to see the second 
representation of the beautiful piece of the 
Zingari in Fiera^ by Paesiello. 

I have entered into these details merely to shew 
that there is no unreasonable restriction on their 

amuse- 
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axnusementS) and that they are entirely their awft 
masters Upon tiie whole, I observed that they 
were all, more or less, engaged in religious ex- 
ercises. There was a charm in this retreat which 
imagination only can picture to the mind. At 
that period of life, when both mind and body 
require repose, when it is rrecessary old age 
should abstract itself from the busy hum of men, 
and ^^ walk pensive on the silent, solemn shore 
of ftxst vast ocean it must sail so soon," what 
can be more consolatory than the consciousness 
of having a retreat where our wants are supplied 
by the exertions of our former industry, and 
wlwre our infirmities are alleviated without re^ 
luctance or repining ! 

It has been alledged, and rasUy aDedged^ 
against most of the Governments of Europe, that 
there is nothing seen but youth going to the gal** 
k>w% and old age to the. workhouse, A Govern'* 
ment can no more be responsible for the misfor*^ 
tunes than for the crimes of its subjects ; both of 
these most commonly result from vicious courses, 
or habits of inattention in early life ; all, therefore, 
^t can be expected from Government is, to 
give a proper direction to charitable provisions!^ 
smd to guard them with tibe sacred sanction of 
tiie law. There are some instances, in whicfay 
perhaps^ its fostering care may be usefully e:^ 
et^d to rear infant institutions; but, in generit 
k wiH be found a, true maxim of pubUc eocmoflr^^ 

p » that 
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that these should spring from the natural sympa^ 
thy of mankind : nothing is needful for Govern* 
ment, but a vigilant providence, to see that tiiey 
are administered with honesty, and according to 
their original principles. This fact has been 
illustrated in Britain, in which, as I before 
stated, there exists more useful monuments of 
piety and benevolence, than in all the other 
countries of Europe put together, 

If these principles be just, and if the institu- 
tion of which I have given an account^ be of 
that utility and importance to society which it 
appears to be, surely it merits the consideration 
of our charitable gentry and public spirited coun- 
trymen, whether similar institutions might not 
be established in England. 
: In the course of my visits to Chaiildt, M Du- 
cfaailla has often expressed a wish that a similar 
establishment should be attempted in England, 
At iirst, it appeared to me liable to some ob- 
jections, but these he satisfactorily removed. I 
objected to it, as striking at the root of one of 
the best principles of moral obligation. Respect 
for our aged parents, is not only a principle of 
morality strongly inculcated in our religious ho- 
milies, but is also a quality inherent in the cha- 
racter of Britons, Such an institution might have 
a tendency to give a shock to those ifiliaji affec^ 
tionsy an4 to destroy or to weaken in the humaii 
ioul^ one of its noblest feelings ; besides^ i( would 

. look 
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look as if we meant to canonize ingratitude, and 
to place old age in the light of a burthensome 
load on the community. Barbarous nations, from 
a mistaken sense of affection, united, perhaps, 
with strong feelings of self-preservation, are ac- 
customed to destroy the old, in order that the 
young may live. It arises from tlie severity of 
their mode of living, the difficulty in procuring 
sustenance, and the want of economy in hoard- 
ing it when obtained. But in civilized countries, 
where agriculture, arts, and commerce, not only 
floxtrish, but enable one country to exchange its 
surplus for the native commodities of another ; 
and where the greater degre6 of population pro- 
mises a greater degree of stock, such motives can 
never for a moment i^nter the breast of a human 
being. I am aware, that it was proposed in^the 
Jacobin Club, some years ago, that all the old 
people should be knocked on the head, or starved 
to death, lest they should consume what would 
be necessary for the support of the soldier and 
the active citizen ; but this abominable principle 
was never carried into execution. Even in that 
wild and guilty assembly, there were some per- 
sons who had not altogether abandoned the feel- 
ings of civilized men. 

This argument, therefore, cannot apply to 
polished life; and further, it should be consi- 
dered, that those who were the authors of our 
exiBtence, have also most commonly been the 
p 3 author^ 
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iathors of our prosperity. Hence, they bare % 
two-fold claim to our gratitude, which would bo 
entirely defeated, if they were thus to be traos^ 
ferred from the cottage which bad been reared 
by their industry; and neglected in their utooost 
need, to be buried alive, without one friend to 
close their eyes. 

This is the language of sentiment, an adnura* 
ble basis for poetical superstructure, but not 
always the most useful monitor in the practice of 
life. That this is the fact, is evident from the 
unanswerable reasons which mature reflection 
opposes to these objections. 

In the first place, the objections are misap* 
plied, because it is not the object of this institu* 
tion to destioy, but to give e^acy to doxnestic 
attachments. For any person who enters intg it, 
may at all times experience the attentions of kin- 
dred, by receiving their visits, or by visiting them 
in his turn. 

Secondly. It is not intended for ihe rich an4 
fortunate, but for those only who cannot others 
Ifise provide for then:iselves, or be provided fp|^ 
by their friends. 

Thirdly. More coinforts and enjoyments, more 
attentions, can be procured under one establish- 
ment for a number of persons in similar circum- 
stances, than for the same persons when di^*r 
persed individually in private houses. 

Fourtiily. 
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Fourthly, It is not necessary that every one 
%fao becomes a member of this society should bo 
either a father or a mother. There are a multi*» 
tude of unmarried persons, of both 8exe% to 
whom such an establishment oifars an happy 
asylum, besides married persons who have no 
children, or whose children may be dead. 

Fifthly. Many fathers and mothers of fami* 
lies would prefer the society of persons of their 
own age and circumstances. 

Sixthly. It is better than the workhouse ; be- 
cause, though moderate exercise be necessary to 
old age, labour is hurtful. It is the right of the 
persons who become members of it ; they have 
always had it in contemplation, they have always 
paid their quota towards it^ and they have had 
frequent opportunities of seeing the happiness 
and comforts which it has conferred. 

Seventhly. If they should be discontented with 
the institution, they may leave it 

On these considerations, and after having wit« 
nessed the happy effects of the institution at 
Chaillot, I am persuaded similar establiihments 
would be thankfully received by every rational 
man in our country, who ^at all reflects on the 
uncertain chances of prosperity in this life. 

How many.eindustrious persons are there^ who, 
in the midst of their toil and honest pursuits^ 
contemplate the approach of ^d age with hor- 
ror ! How many who have lived respectably, ar^ 
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met by misfortune in the decline of life ! Can there 
be no refuge between death and the workhouse ? 
Can there be no encouragement held out for secur- 
ing a retreat against misfortune, and the inevitable 
ills attendant on old age? Look at Chaillot! 
View there an establishment, supported by the 
savings of individuals, so inconsiderable as to be 
scarcely noticed, much less felt in the bustle of 
active life, but which have raised for old age and 
infirmity, a dwelling of independence open to 
them as their rights and as the fruits of their 
prudence and economy. Health and content* 
ment are depicted on every countenance; the 
charms of society, and the salubrity of this place, 
so powerfully influence the condition of its peaces 
ful inhabitants, that^ to use M. Duchailla's own 
expression, " they never die r 

You must now attend to M. Duchailla's own 
account of his establishment. 

RETREAT FOR OLD AGE AT CHAILLOT. 

After the obligation of acting justly towards 
all men, benevolence is the first and most sacred 
duty of society. Tliis consists in exerting a pa- 
rental care over all the individuals of the same 
family, in affording theni either resources in old 
age and infirmities, or procuring them shelter, even 
during opulence, against the reverses of fortune 
p.nd events. But in Oi der to attain these desirable 
objects, a method should be devised to establish 
this s^c^ou^F for indigence, without its becoming 

a-bur-? 
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m burthen on the government This cannot ba 
belter iefFected than by holding out a prospect to 
mdustry, by which the present moment may b^ 
rendered subservient to the assistance of the fu* 
ture; by which industry itself may generate the 
means of protection for the unfortunate, and bj 
an eajsy and trifling ecphomy, give a certain pro^ 
ptrtjf to those, who, wprn out by age or become 
infirm, possess none. 

Several zealous and humane persons, who wi^ 
to befriend the unfortunate, have united to < ex» 
ecute this beneficent plan, which requires only 
la 'voluntary sacrifice, according to a progression 
almost imperceptibly to persons who are not 
even in easy circumstances. Those who are re- 
duced by infirmities or misfortune to a sorrowful 
state of existence, and who dread to die in aa 
hospital, will find in the execution of this plan, 
a sure asylum, thie most consoling attentions^ 
whatever may alleviate their condition, and pro^ 
cure, them coQifofrt and tranquillity for the rest of 
their days. 

The diiference between this institution and 
hospitals, consists in this, the subscriber has a 
right to the possession of this property for lift, 
acquired by his own economy and labour^ nxA 
for which he is indebted neither to the compat- 
sion, nor to the liberality of others. Here 09 
^ct of benevolence humbles self-love, or wor- 
^fiies pride. It is every man's own act^ and pru- 
dence 
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dtenca and reason regulate the care, the exercb^ 
the proportion^ and the produce of the institii* 
tion. This institution has a direct tendezu^to 
encourage morality, by habituating persona to 
make a proper use of a small portion of tiieir 
]}rafit5 or of the surplus of their labour, which 
is too often squandered in debaucheries ; it will 
animate them to be industrious^ as an infallible 
resource against adversity, which is inseparable 
from old age without fortune. The number of 
hospitals, and the expences which they occasion 
will be diminished; the vast numbers of poor 
who are without a retreat will no longer be seen ; 
this distressing spectacle, which is continually io- 
creasing and is disgraceful to humanity, may be 
transformed, with the greatest ease, into the sight 
of one active and industrious family, always sure 
of resources for the present and the future. 

The plan which is at present submitted to the 
imblic, is simple and unexpensive, its execution 
prompt, and within the abilities of any person* 
Reason and calculation demonstrate that there 
should be an imperishable source of beneficence* 

This institution of a safe retreat for old age 
and infirmity, is founded for persons of all orders, 
and of hoih sexes without distinction. 
" Having given you the plan of this most admi^ 
Tabla institution, it will scarcely be deemed an 
-irreverent ieal on my part, when I express a ^rish 
1 to 
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to 896 th^ system fdlowed in England, with aH 
llHMie modifications which it will requhre to render 
It practicable there. 

Some years ago, Mr. Pitt submitted several 
proposals as amendments to the poor laws, one 
of which struck me forcibly for its use and moral 
tendency. It was to give occupation to die poor 
in their homesteads, instead of drawing them td 
the workhouse for employment Thb was a ge* 
nerous and useful amendment, worthy of the 
great mind that conceived it; unfortunately, it 
was never adopted. The plan here proposed, is 
jpot for that description of persons called paupers^ 
who may have just claims on the national bounty, 
but for decayed persona, who have toiled their 
day, and are resolved to toil no more ; who c<»i- 
ceive that there is a time for rest as well as for 
labour, and who, in contemplation of that mo- 
merit, lay up small portiojns of their income^ to 
provide a respectable home and retreat of their 
own, instead of wearing themselves out by con-? 
^nual labour and exertion. The smiles of for^ 
tune are often insidious, and those who bava 
experienced her firowns need not be taught this, 
lesson. A provision of this nature must, there- 
fore, have a pendency to lighten the cares of the 
world, and to afford ^ multitude of consolatory 
reflections in the midst of sorrow and disappoints 
inents. Perhaps we may be unconscious of tjie 
sentiment when we are old; but, in the meridian 

of 
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«f life, wc cannot fail to perceive that numbers 
of the aged are too often regarded as so much 
dead stock on the community. For my own par^« 
I wish to see such an institution merely for the 
take of maintaining a consciousness of indepen- 
dence, while tottering on the brink of the grave; 
If those with whom I am connected, were weak 
mnd wicked enough to neglect and treat me as an 
incumbrance, because I am helpless, I shall 
know where to live without them ; and if, after 
having paid my subscription regularly, circum^ 
stances should be such as not to render it neces- 
sary for me to take advantage of this asylum, I 
shall enjoy, nevertheless, the lively gratification 
of having contributed to the support of an insti- 
tution, which is connected with the humanity, the * 
honour, and the independence of mankind. 

Since my first visit to Chaillot, I have had the 
most flattering account of the progress of the 
institution. The First Consul, (who had before 
paid thirty subscriptions) has founded several 
places in the establishment, and has confided the 
•j^uperintendance of them to the Archbishop of 
Paris, an aged and respectable man, who, fi'om 
his own experience of misfortune, will be able to 
select such unfortunate persons as deserve no 
longer to remain so. The Archbishopj attended 
by a number of his clergy, thought proper to 
visit Chaillot before he made a single nomination. 
He was struck with admiration at the beauty of 

tbq 
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the situation, the purity of the ait; the neatneay 
of every apartment, and the order and decorum 
which are observed. When dinner was on table, 
eighty-seven aged persons of both sexes appeared, 
with countenances expressive of the greatest hap- 
piness and satisfaction ; some of them declared, 
tJiey felt themselves as much at their ease as when 
they were in their own families. The atchbishop 
imagined he was the dean, (the eldest) of the 
kouse; but, on examination, it was found that 
Madame de Gandy a widow, had the advantage 
of him. He was so sensibly affected at thi* 
serene spectacle, that he shed tears, and Expressed 
l|is regret that he had not before been made ac- 
quainted with this asylum, for in that case, the 
First Consul must have forced him out of it^ to 
have raised him to the episcopal see of Paris. 

A subscription is the essential and indispensable 
condition of acquiring the right of admission, 
according to which, every subscriber must pay re- 
gularly and punctually, ten^pence per month, 
from ten till thirty years of age ; one shilling and 
three-pence per month from thirty to fifty ; one 
shilling and eight-pence per month from fifty to 
seventy years of age. These diflferent payments 
will amount to 45/., which must be completely 
paid before a person can acquire the right gf 
admission. Hence, if any one more than ten 
years of age, should offer as a subscriber, he or 
she must deposit, at the time of subscription, and 

according 
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f^cordii^ to hif or her age, the sum which would 
have beep paid if the subscription had commenced 
at ten. In order to give enqouragement to bene- 
volence ; all persons who may be disposed to sub-- 
scribe, may transfer their right to as many per-> 
sons as they have made subscriptions, on condi* 
tiox], that the person who shall be benefited by the. 
transfer^ d^all be, as nearly a^ possible, of th^ 
Mme age as his benefactor, and tliat he shall not 
be admitted before he has reached seventy yeart 
of ^e, and paid the A5l This transferred sub^ 
9cription is extinguished by the death of the sub* 
Stitute. The funds are placed on. securities^ and 
subjected to an administration which is in eveij 
feq>ect safe and undeniable^ 
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LETER XVL 

Garden of Plants — Gallery of Natural History 
— Philosophical Lectures* 

\(V ]^ had heard so much of tlie natiooal col* 
lectioB in the jardin des plantes, that we be* 
OtDdC impatient to see it At length our friend 
Dr. De la Metherie, one of the most amiable and 
best men in France^ procured us admission on a 
day when the g^iUery is not open to Ihe public^ 
is order that we might have an opportunity of 
tajBmining its contents without being liable to any 
interruption from a concourse of people. We 
teaolved therefore, to make a small party for 
|he day ; accordingly^ the ladies and M* De la 
Metherie went in one carriage^ and M. ****, 
the late President of the Cis- Alpine Republic and 
xxPfseU in another. Jjfte distance from the Rue 
Nicaise where we all assembled, to the street Victor, 
is very considerable ; and on our arrival we wer* 
detained above half an hour by two wretched wag- 
oners, who had placed their teem of horses in such 
a position, that it was impossible for thep to draw 
within tjie gates a large tree which was on. their 
carriage, or for any other carriages to enter. 
Thejse things are better ordered in England. 

In* 
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In the course of our ride, and during this de- 
lay, I had a long and very interesting conversa^ 
tion with S****, upon the affisdrs of Italy, which 
sliall be the subject of anotheir letter when I enter 
upon the political relations of France. 

I have already mentioned, and it cannot be 
too often repeated, that the French greatly sur- 
pass our countrymen in the arts of arrangameilt 
and decoration. Of this truth, there cai^not be a 
more striking proof, than in the classification of 
the subjects of Natural History, and the superb 
embellishments of the Gallery. When we had 
reached the entrance, we found the doors bolted; 
but they were opened to i]^s, with B,gentilesse pe- 
culiar to a well-bred Frenchman, The Director 
made his appearance, and we were severally pre- 
sented to him. M. De la Metherie then askedT 
whether the party might not be indulged with a 
sight of the Gallery. " No,'* replied the Directotv 
" that is impossible, for it is contrary to the rules 
of the institution, to admit any persons on this day ; 
(the Galleries are opened to the public only on 
the Ist, 4th and 7th of each decade, from four 
clock till seven) but as impossibilities may be 
accomplished for M. De la Metherie, the doorB 
shall be opened to him and his English friends."' 
instantly, the key was applied, and we entered. 

Nothing could exceed our astonishment at the 
first ^iew of this Gallery. We saw merely large 
green silk curtains, extending from one end to the 

other 
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itther of the hall; and I began to'fcfe apprtfhensivie 
that I should be doomed to dispatch you a letter 
replete with animadversions and unfavourablo 
remarks. But, in less than tvro minutes, we 
were most agreeably disappointed by a display of 
beauty, richness, and grandeur, of which no pei^ 
<^n do sufficient justice, by attempting to describe* 
The attendants withdrew the curtains; a blaze of 
creative glory dazzled our sight, and in this mo- 
ment of solemn admiration, it was impossible for 
me to refrain from whispering to the philosoph^^ 
from whom I had before received several lec- 
tures on the different degrees :of French Atheism^ 
" there is a God!" He smiled, and returned for 
answer, that I ought to recollect I was in an 
^ extasy. 

After we had a little recovered ourselves, it was 
proposed that we should ascend the Hall, and go 
through each compartment with regularity; for 
I remarked to M. De la Metherie, that my head 
had several times become dizzy at the Gallery pf 
the Louvre, and unless he explained things to us, 
the sight would be altogether unprofitable. With 
the most obliging kindness, he acquiesced in tins 
reasonable proposal, aod we commenced with the 
quadrupeds, then went to the birds, and lastly to 
the insects. 

Before I relate the various dispositions of the 
Museum, I must give you som^ account of the 
impressions which the whole excited in our mitids. 

\Qh. I- a All 
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All the variegated productions of nature w6r« 
before our eyes ; and tlie perilous researches of 
the most adventurous circumnavigators and na^ 
tural hi3torians were submitted to our examination^ 
without encountering any personal dangers our- 
selves. Whatever is great and wonderful in the 
operations of Providence; whatever has been dis** 
covered amongst those regions hitherto explored 
by man, we had an opport\inity of seeing. By 
the dangers of others, we were offered in this 
collection the means of acquiring harmless lessons 
of wisdom. In traversing this Temple of Nature, 
we ma^de the tour of tlie world, and saw, as-' 
scmbled, in one spot, all the marvels of the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, which the hand of th« 
Creator had separated and planted in the most 
opposite climates. This diversity in the works of 
nature, and the comparison which every one is 
at liberty to make between the productions of 
the icy countries of the Nortli, and those which 
lay under the torrid zone, might have inspired 
the French nation, with an enthusiastic fervour 
in the cause of religion; the want of which, de- 
notes their ignorance, their fiivolity, and their 
wiint of common sense. But I resume my nar- 
rative. 

The quadrupeds form a distinct compartment, 
and the whole collection of other animals, to- 
gether with tbssils, shells, minerals, and stones, 
is disposed in glass cases, extending from the 
: top of the Gallery to the floor. There is also 

a com- 



a compartment allotted to esculent roMs and 
specimens of trees. On the right hand^ stands 
the Albatross, which has been so beautifally dcj. 
scribed in Captain Cook's Voyages } next, the 
ntainied bird, which has no wings, and lives- to- 
tally on the water. It has an immense cylindrical 
body) behind w hich are fixed, what may be called 
two oars instead of feet The body is covered 
with a species of hard down, having the appear^ 
ance of close shaved hair, shooting out in smaU 
shining tubes, and forming a kind oif coat of mail 
impenetrable by water. Then follow the Crane, 
the Swan, the Heron, the Ibis, the Ostrich, the 
Pelican, &c. Sec, The most entertaining anecdote 
we heard of any of these, respected the Pelican, 
which we were informed, joins with many others 
of the same species to undertake a tiibing expe-* 
dition* They form in a line, and nejit swim 
together in a wide circle, which they gradually 
reduce, in order to enclose the fish, and to divide 
the prey at their ease. This bird is to be found 
not only on the borders of the great rivers of 
Africa, but frequents also the dry regions of 
Arabia and Persia, where it i9 JcnoWn under the 
name of the Water Cwrien Being obliged to 
keep its nest at a distance from the waters, by 
which tlie caravans pas3> it is known to carry 
soft water in its bag to a great distance for the 
use of its young. As the skin of this bag is not 
in the least affected by its continuance in the 
Q 2 waten 
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water, the fishermen ;Of the Nile make use of it 
for scoops to. ladle the water out of their boats, 
or to preserve it. $ome convert it into caps, and 
the Siamese make musical chords from it 

It is not my intention to give an accou<Qt of 
every animal which we saw, much less to mention 
all their names; for, in the first place, jt would 
be attempting a subject, on which I am ashamed 
■ to confess my ignorance, and in the next, it would 
occupy whole volumes. JMy object is to remind 
you of singularities. Among these, was the largest 
And most beautiful bird I ever beheld; the body 
-eompletcly white, ringed at the extremities with 
•a gold colour, I am ignorant of:^its name, nor ^ 
•could they inform us, but I , mention it on ac- \ 
'count of the following anecdote,, which conveya \ 
a forcible meaning in a few words. >*^ Wherc^ \ 
*did this come fpom,'' said one of our party. - 
"We borr.orved it of tlie Stad^holder," replied the 
attendant, "and'if he^had not lent it, we should ^ 
certainly have taken it. " " JSi^w de remey^oinmiU r 
-exclaimed §-***% with a low bowr 

Much in the same way, they obtained possession , 
' of the petrified^'head of a Crpcodile, which was 
originaBy taken* out of a quarry in the neighbour- 
hood of Maestricht. It belonged to one of th& 
priests who resided in that town ; and as, his house 
'was known to be. situated near one of the ram- 
parts, and the French natural philqsogJiers had long 
coveted this head, oilers were issued, at the time 

of 
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of the siese. that the house which contained the I 
Crocodile-s head should not be bombarded. Pro-| 
fessor Thouin, now a member of the class of| 
Rural Economy in the National Institute, and 1 
who has an establishment in the garden of plants, :i 
was at that time with the French army, and wrote i 
to his colleagues, " Za si^ge de Maestricht se< 
pousse avecvigeur; dam deux jours je comptefaire f 
partir pour Paris la Ute du Crocodile,'' ThC'^ ;; 
French army entered Maestricht, and the poor i 
Priest was stripped of his Crocodile's head, fbi: | 
the benefit of the great nation. ' 

The collection of Caterpillars, Butterflies, antj 
insects surpasses any thing of the kind I ever be- 
held. Of the Butterflies there is an immense va- 
riety. The Library is composed of a choice an4 
xare collection of volumes in all languages, upon 
subjects of Natural History, under which term 
the relations of travellers and* circumnavigators 
are very properly included. . M. Toscan, the li- 
brarian, very obligingly displayed before us some 
d.nu'a b le paintings of plants; and Mrs. Cosway 
who was of our party, and is an exquisite artist 
herself, pronounced them to be very beautiful, 
and executed in* a masterly style, The number 
of books amounts to about eight thousand, which 
is a noble library upon one science, the very 
nature of which requires very costly publications, 
» on account of the infinite number, and richness 
of the drawings and plates. . 

Q 3 Aftef 
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After we bad amusecj ourselves w^th all tho 
different coippartments, we traver&ied the garden, 
and paid a visit to the living wild bea.st3 in th^ 
Menagerie. Some of these are dispersed in va- 
rious districts of the garden, ^nd apparently with 
sonic regard towards their original mod^ of life^ 
An enormous elephant enjoys a court-yai*t to him- 
self, and his keeper is an Englishmanj nanie4 
Thompson, who has passed the greater part of 
his life in Holland. This aniipal is extreiBely 
docile, and has been taught to play at what mb 
call Bob Cherry, with pieces of bread. Nothing 
can be more ridiculous, e.%(3ept the idea' of ^ Uorj 
catching flies. 

The camels and dromedaries are also allowed 
to pasture, under the trees, and the stags and 
ricer are distribut^cd in the field beside the river. 
AH the tame animals are placed within a large 
grass inclosure. The savQ^ge beasts and birds are 
kept in strong CQges, but so small that the poor 
creatures have scarcely room to turn theniselves ; 
in consequence of whicli, together with the wretched 
quality of their food, many of them have perished, 
It is in contemplation to change their apartments. 
Therie tive three Bears, several Wplyes, leopards, 
and Tigers, one llya>na, a Fox, a Cockatoo, an 
Jledgerhog, a Royal Vulture, froni South America, 
a. Cfi^sowary, from Java, and a number cif other 
fierce birds, stolen from the Menagerie of the 
jSl^dtholder pf Holland, originally froin Africa 
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ftnd South America, and a number of Monkdy% 
whose anticks correspond, in every respect, with 
tlie manners of the French people. . 

Upon the whole, this collection is very iasig- 
liificant, and by no means comparable, either in 
number, or variety, to Pid^ock's ExJubition over 
Exeter 'Change. The Lion and one of the Ele- 
phants are dead. Most of these animals were 
transp(?rted to Paris, from the Menagerie at Ver- 
sailles, which was maintained at the expence of 
the old Government ; and in order to increase 
the effect of the scene, all tliose which were exhi- 
bited about the capital, and at country fairs, were 
put in a State of requisition, in order to add to 
the savage population of this garden. Cassal, 
who was the Parisian Pideock, and had made a 
collection of rare animals, which he sent about 
the country at public shews, was robbed of all 
of them, and by way of indemnification for the 
loss of his property, he is appointed Warden of 
the National Menagerie. But he was pot the 
only sufferer. In conformity with the political 
principle of this people^ that individual property 
must ever be ready as a sacrifice for the Goveru- 
Hient, every man who led about a Dancing B^ar 
in the street, or a Monkey playing his tricks on 
the back of a Dromcdaiy, was obliged to lay 
aside his flagellet and tambourin, and conduct his 
Bruin, his Camel, and his little Frenchman in 
piniature, to replenish the national stock. 
. <^4 l\e 
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, The two Elephants were borrowed frpm the 
Menagerie at Loo, belonging to the late Stadt-* 
•holder/ and came originally from the island of 
Ceylon, whence they were sent to Holland at one 
year old,^ and remained there fourteen years. The 
mode of transporting them hither, was the subject 
of very grave discussions among the philosophers 
of this capital. Sometimes it Ti^as proposed to 
march them all the way from Holland' to Paris,, 
and to throw temporary wooden bridges across 
the canals, to facilitate their passage, but on ac-» 
count of their aversion to water and wooden 
bridges, this sapient scheme was abandoned. They 
next constructed caravans mounted on wheels, 
m order to drag the philosophical brutes alohg^ 
and that they might be accustomed to their move- 
able dwelling, they were never fed excepting in 
their travelling carriages. On the day of their 
departure, the Elephants mounted into their car*» 
riages, and the conductor bolted the door. The 
moment the procession commenced, the male gave 
the door a gentle tap with his head, which in-r 
Btantly shivered it- in pieces, and the continent 
of organized matter, marched out with the greatest 
easel By Separating the male and female, they 
succeeded at length, but the female died soon 
after her arrival *• The French had not seen an 

♦ Thompson assured me that on their meeting again in 
"the garden after their long journey, the air resounded with 
their cries, and their eyc9 were bedewed with tears. 

Elephatit 
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Elephant in their country since the seventeenth 
eentury, when the King of Portugal, in the year 
1668 sent one to Lewis XIV, which survived only 
thirteen years. In various parts of the garden, 
basons of water have been dug, and surrounded 
with different kinds of water shrubs for the use 
of Swans, Chinese Pheasants, and other kinds of 
water fowl, but there are not many of this de- 
scription. It must be confessed, however, tlia* 
the idea is a beautiful one. 

There is a large depot on one side of the garden, 
for receiving the bodies of all the dead animdbs 
which have been stuffed, previous to their removal 
into the Gallery of Natural History. This oper-* 
ation is performed in a laboratory, by two very 
skilful men, DesmoulhiSy who stuffs the quadru-* 
pads and birds, and Dufreme, whose business it 
is to prepare the insects so as to be in a state of 
preservation in the cases of the cabinet It re- 
quires no inconsiderable share of Natural History 
to be able to give to each dead animal the physiog- 
nomy which it possessed when living; often an 
uplifted paw, a side look, a direction of the head, 
. being important cliaracters to preserve. Variety 
in the positions of animals, will alone give an air 
of animation to the Gallery q^ Natural History; 
in which respect. Desmoulins has exhibited asto- 
nishing proofs of taste and ability. ^ 

Upon inquiry, I learnt that the greater part 

of the curiosities in the animal world collected in 

2 this 
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this place, were the fruits of victorious pillage, 
and when 1 objected against tlie injustice, of 
stripping a whole nation of those means of im- 
provement in natural science, the very prose- 
cution of which, denoted pacific views, I was 
answered, that the justice of the measure was the 
right of conquest " Far suite de la conquHe de la 
HollandCy Us sont tombes aii powcoir des Francois z 
on nous les a envoyis coimne des tropMes de nos 
xictoires. Ainsi autrefois Alexandre-le^randjit 
passer dans la Grhce, qui n'en avoit point *ou encore^ 
les ilcphans quil avoit conquis sur le roi Fonts.*' 

The Amphitheatre is a public building within 
this garden, where on certain days, gratuitous 
lectures are given by professors nominated and 
paid by the Government, to any persons who 
think proper to attend, on the different brancbe* 
of Natural Science. I attended the cbemici^l lec^ 
ture of Fowcroy ; he delivers himself with great 
purity, eloquence, and clearness; and what would 
be deemed extraordinary in any other country but 
this, he exercises the two functions of a public 
Lecturer, and Counsellor of State, in which latter 
capacity, he often displays himself as one of the 
orators appointed to discuss political measurei| 
before the Legislative body. 

All the benches of the amphitheatre are in a 
semicircular form, rising one above the other, 
and capable of containing two thousand persons. 
The lecturer is stationed at the bottom, with a 

large 
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large table and apparatus before him ; on either 
ride of which, are his mechanical assistants. Ad- 
joining to this lecture-room, there is a large chc- 
^lical laboratory. 

There can be no doubt of the many advantages 
which students in chemistry, must derive from 
these lectures, but I apprehend much of their 
good effect is done away by their being considered 
as a fashionable lounge for the idle of all descrip- 
tions, and as a place of rencontre between the 
fair Parisian and her lover. The women consti- 
tute a distinguished part of the auditory, and are 
not inferior to the males, in number and noise. 
As we may fairly conclude that oxigen and azotic 
gas form' no portion of their studies at home, I 
am inclined to think that the regulations respect- 
ing these philosophical lectures require some emen- 
dation, not that the lectures themselves do, for 
they are certainly so highly interesting and in« 
«tructive, and their subjects are explained with 
such simplicity as to render them very familiar to 
the mind. . 

There are thirteen professors in this institution, 
whereof seven are members of the National In- 
stitute, and one an Associate. Foura^oyy who is the 
professor of General Chemistry; DesJontaincSy of 
liotany ; Lamar k, of the Zoology of Insects; Thouin^ 
of Gardening; and Vanspaendoncky of Iclino- 
graphy, have, each of them a very pleasant dwell- 
ing, free of expcnce, in different parts of the 

garden. 
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^rden. In the centre of the garden, and near a^ 
bason of water, is a small hamlet, where the phi- 
losophical student, and the curious, may regale 
themselves with girls and burgundy, of a wretched 
quality, at a trifling expence« What possible mo- 
tive could have induced the sage superintendants 
of this museum, to license such a hovel in the 
sequestered bowers of Academe, I am at a loss to 
explain, unless it be meant as a practical illus- 
tration of the moral tendency of Darwin s Loves 
of the Plants, a work greatly admired here. 

With respect to the Botanical Garden itself, it' 
fell very short of my expectations. It is unques- 
tionably in a better state than when I last saw i€ 
in 1792; but it is neither well laid out, nor is 
its aspect pleasing to the eye. I know of nothing 
to which it can be better compared than a Dutch 
kitchen garden. Its chief merit -(and that is con- 
iliderable) consists in the correct classification of 
the different plants and trees; and in its being tfa« 
nursery whence all the central schools in the de- 
partments are to be furnished with seeds and plants^ 
Tthcfi they choose to send for them, which I am in- 
formed may occur two or three times in a century, as 
the major part of these schools, exist only on paper^ 
The garden is about two thousand feet long, and 
seven hundred wide, divided into three alleys, and 
terminating in the public walks. 

Henry iV. was the first who established a bo-^ 
tanical garden in France. He authorised John 

Robin^ 
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fitoHn, to rear in a private garden, some .^nt^ 
which several navigators had brought from Ame- 
rica. It was his design to have had this garden 
in. Paris, but he was persniaded that these exotics 
<wouId flourish better in tibe southern part of 
JFrance, in consequence of which, Montpellier 
was preferred, and a physician was.appoisted io 
1 59&f to superintend it But, in the reigiv of Lewis 
XIII. Qui de la Br$sse pointed out this ificpnvQ- 
BieAce sp forcibly to the Kin^ that on edict was 
•issued for the establishment of the present garden 
,of plante. By the indefatigable exertions of Z^ 
BvQssCj there were placed in it ahpve two thou- 
sand plants in the space of ten yeais. The Go- 
.vernment thi^n nominated three pro&sscH's, to 
make known their properties and virtues^ and an 
exhibitor to display them. In the course of time, 
-the plan of the garden, and its ad.ministiation 
were enlarged, and it received continual accessions 
from different travellers ^and circumnavigator& 
But its most rap^d pr(^ess was during the reign 
j^i the late unfortunate monarch, Lewis XVL 

On the left of the museum, there i^ a very 
pretty plaiitation of trees and shrubs, which the 
J'rench call a Labyrinth, merely because it rises 
^to a considerable height in a serpentine form. 
The greatest part of the trees are evergreex^s, juid 
there i^ a iioUe cedar of Lebanon, hut not to be 
dsompbrad with the great ope in Kdw Gardens. 
It w^ brofght from £Qgl^^ .an^^ glaated by the 

famous 
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famous Bertrand de Jussieu, in the yd&i^ 1734 
Beneath its shade, stands a pedestal that formerly 
supported the bust of Linnaeus, but which was 
destroyed by the revolutionary fools, under the 
notion that it represented an ' Aristocrat. The 
nephew of JussieUy who succeeded his uncle in 
the Museum, still lives, and is a peripatetic bota- 
nizer. Etery summer, he makes an herbal ex- 
cursion into the wood of Meudon, and the en- 
virons of Paris, accompanied by all the ftudents 
in botany who are disposed to join him, during 
which, he teaches his disciples the names and 
qualities of all the plants. I found nothing, either 
in tlie structure or contents of the hot-houses, 
which was not familiar to me, and which I had 
seen in far greater perfection at Kew. 

From the top of the labyrii^th, there is a very 
extensive view of Paris, and which M. de la Me- 
therie and myself ascended, the ladies and S*****, 
having returned home. Here, t^hile we were 
examining the different views of the city, M. de 
la jMetherie desired me to notice a large building, 
not far distant, and to look to the third window 
of' the second floor. Upon my desiring him to 
explain the reason of his particularizing that win- 
dow, he replied, with his usual inexpressible 
goodness xyf 3oni Tmd vivacity, " I was impri- 
soned there !" Confounded for a moii^nt with this 
answer, (for I had never understood that tlie 
ruffians had meddled ' with him), I afterwards 

burst 
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bttfst itit6 a ioud peal of laughter, in which he 
joined most heartily* While we were thus enter- 
taining each othier, for at every look we gave, , 
there was a fresh burat, tt^^o persons, who were 
evidently priests, turned round and addressed us 
aeemingiy in great agitation, " this is not a laugh* 
able gubject ; what honest man has not been im- 
{>ri9oned in this land of scoundrels? (scekrats.y 
This observation, neither meant as a reproach 
nor an insult, silenced the Doctor immediately; 

' but as it appeared to me to invite inquiry, I said 
to one of them, " I hope, Sir, you have not also 
been a suiFerer." To which he abruptly rOi- 
plied : " But I am ! I have been imprisoned five 
limes, and was sentenced to the guillotine. My 
life was, however, spared, and by way of com- 
pensation for my sufferings,^ and the loss of my 
liberty, they took all my property from me. Have 
/you (meaning me) been torn from your family ?" 
De la Metherie, instantly answered, " Monsieur, 
est Anglois." Upon this, they took off their hats, 
and made me a bow ; at the same time, remarking, 
'^ Vous avez raison, Monsieur, de vous moquer 
de la France." We now requested him to oblige 
us with his history. He said, he lived formerly 
at Bordeaux, and possessed some property in its 
neighbourhood; that he had been arrested and 
confined in the prisons of that city, together with, 
a multitude of persons of both sekes. In the 

/ course of his different examinations, the pi^ncipfil 
^- ' ^ accusa- 

9 
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accusation again&t him always was^ that heVas 
a priest, and consequendy an aristocrat ; which 
he endeavoured to repel, by declaring that b^ 
had not exercised the sacerdotal functions since 
the decree of the National Convention ; and that 
his sole pursuit was confined to the science of 
botany. What follows, I would not have be- 
iieved, had I not heard it recounted with all the 
)9implicity of truth. " Botany,' exclauned one of 
the Inquisitors, " c'est une science royale ! It 
^bounds with aristocratic • terms, and was never- 
useful to a republic. Your attachment to this 
study, is a proof of your hankering after the old 
regime, and clearly convicts you." He was sent 
off to prison directly. However, he found means 
to escape destruction, and recovered his liberty, 
by paying a considerable *um of money for his 
release. He returned with joy to the house of a 
fi*iend, and just as he was sitting down to dinner, an 
. officer of the municipality entered the apartment, 
and acquainted him that he had come to arrest 
him. This intelligence did not in the least dis- 
compose him, because he was convinced it ori- 
ginated in a mistake. Accordingly, he stated to 
the officer, that he had obtained his liberty not two 
hours before, by an arrfet of the municipality. " I 
know that, perfectly well," replied the other, "you 
were dismissed upon the charge laid against yoii; 
but since your release, another serious charge has 
)>een ^tu^lishcd against you by Citizen Tallien." 

^'What. 
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^' What id it?**—*' I am ordered to Arrest you, 
0n suspicion of being suspected!/ /" There was no 
resisting the dreadful name of Tallien ; the un- 
fortunate priest was reconducted to his former 
cage. " Et sans diner ?" exclaimed De la Me* 
therie." " Sans diner, Monsieur ;" replied the 
Sufferer. As the name of Tallien was mentioned^ 
I took the liberty of interrupting the conversa- 
tion, by asking whether the atrocities said to hav* 
been committed at Bordeaux, by Tallien and Le« 
quinio, were not greatly exaggerated ; and I sub- 
joined, by way of softening the severity of the 
question, that the imaginations of men, under 
tiie impressions of imy great pain or joy, were 
too apt to make them suppose the occurrence of 
Events, which in reality never existed. After 
admkting the justice of the remark, he answered^ 
that, unhappily, the imagination had no share in 
tivs details of those enormities, for there wait 
scarcely a family which did not mourn the mur-^ 
der of a relative or friend. The butcheries of 
Tallien were perpetrated chiefly in the streets, 
and on the scaffold. He often took large sums rf 
money from the prisoners, upon condition of re- 
leasing them, and the next day they were sure ta 
be guillotined. This removal from the prison to 
the Bcaifold, Tallien, in his merry moods, used to 
call, a republican release in full of all demands. 
Jl^quinio was never suspected of having realized 
any money in this manner ; he confined himself 
Vol. I, a to 
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to little peculations of the public revenues. But 
his brutal and ferocious nature exercised itselC 
within as well as without the walls of the prisons,^ 
by frequently shooting at the prisoners with pis- 
tols, and killing them without any discrimination* 
He dined with the public executioner. 

But to return. After a long confinement, the 
day of trial arrived, and the priest was arraigned, 
with a number, of persons, some of .whom he 
had never before seen, on a charge of conspiring 
against the unity and indivisibility of the Repub- 
lic ; and he was presently found guilty and con- 
demned to pubUc execution : when, fortunately, 
a courier arrived, with the intelligence of thQ 
death of Robespierre, and with orders to suspend 
the scene of carnage until further directions froni 
the Committee of Public Safety. " It does not 
appear to me," said I, "that any evidence was 
adduced against you.'' " None, whatever," he 
replied, except that I was designated as a ci- 
devant minister of religion." At this expression^ 
I could not refrain from again laughing violently. 
H6 seemed astonished at such conduct, and hi§ 
companion was angry. But after a short pause, 
I . told him, that my laughter was by no means 
occasioned by the narrative of his sufferings, but 
by the folly of the French nation, and the refined 
cruelty of their rulers. " Vou have suffered, said 
I, because you are a priest, and here is a -man, 
(pointing to De la Metherie) who has suiFeredy 

, because 
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because he is a philosopher^'*^ When they learnl^ 
that this philosopher was De la Metherie, the one 
who had discoursed with us, seemed transported 
with joy, but the other did not appear so well 
pleased. In a short time, a number of inquiries 
were made and answered on both sides, and we 
parted very good friends. 

When we had descended from the labyrinth, I 
asked De la Metherie, whether he also was not 
angry with me for laughing at his misfortunes ? 
To which he answered, " Not in the least — I un- 
derstand your feelings." The fact was, I could 
not abstain from diverting myself with the idea of 
the most quiet, innocent, virtuous, and good- 
natured man in the world, being sent to prison 
for having committed no fault whatever. Upon 
this, he declared, that he could not contain him- 
self, because he was sure I was associating with 
his imprisonment, the idea of monkey land, an 
epithet which I have always affixed to the French 
people, whenever he has recounted any thing that 
gave me displeasure or hurt my feelingsv 

This good philosopher, who never in his life 
intermeddled with poHtics, and whose unambi- 
tious mind found its greatest happiness' in viewing 
the improvement of his fellow-creatures, undef 
any form of government, was sent to prison be- 
cause he had been a royalist ! 

In the progress of their fiery revolution, the 
different governments of France seem to have 

R 2 been 
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been governed by the sjMfit of ^ merry devil ; for 
if this charge Were sufficient to depiive oiie mafi 
^f his liberty^ nine-tenths of the people dught 
t6 have been locked up^ because the same crime 
might hav^ been substantiated against them also. 
But, although Doctor De la Metherie had never 
been the abettor of revolution, nor the adviiser of 
A single political meai&ure, he was suspected of 
being a suspicious man ; and as the whole life of 
every one pas^d under review, when it was 
wished by the ruling power to criminate or to 
murder him, as every circumstance or expression^ 
from the age of infancy to the period under con- 
sideration, was raked up with mischievous and 
inquisitorial activity, for the sake of glutting the 
passions of envy> jealousy, avarice and revenge^ 
it was not to be expected that he should have 
escaped the fuiy of Vandalism. He was suspected 
of coolness^ indifference, and incivism, because^ 
amidst the noise of arms and domestic slaughter^ 
with a mind nobly pensive, he cultivated in tbi 
sequestered shade of private life, the philosophy 
of Nature* 

Doubtless he ^ould have fallen a victim to the 
rage of his perseicu tors ; but, happily, the inno- 
cence of his ebaractter saved him from destruc^ 
tion. Beloved by £dl who ever had th^ hon<mr of 
his acquaintance, universally admired by all thf 
learned in Europe^ and respected, even by ihtL 
{^losi^hers of France; the latter^ amidst aU 
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their divisions, made hi9 cafie a coimnoa cause. 
The genius of philosophy, deipiaed in the person of 
lavoisier, was reftpected in that of De la Metheria 
After a few months confinement, the door of his 
<iuqgeon' was opened, a^d he was permitted to 
return to his house ; the seals were taken off his 
library, his beautiiul collection of rare minerala, 
wd his manuscripts, and the Journal ^e Physique^ 
which, for above twenty years, had enlightened 
and assisted the researches of the leaned, again 
shone forth in all its wonted splendour.' 

M* de la Metherie assured me, that during the 
time of the Revolutionary tribunals, it W'as in 
contepiplation to reduce the population of France 
to fourteen millions. Dubpis Cranf 6, was a veiy 
distinguished and enthusiastic partisan of this 
humane and philosophical policy. But, the most 
horrible and affecting anecdote which I had heard, 
related to a youpg married lady, possessed of 
great personal attractions, whose husband had 
been immured in the same prison, and at the 
same time with De la Metherie, After having 
solicited one bureau^ petitioned another, and 
bribed a third to obtain her husband's liberty, 
finding all her efforts unavailing, she applied to 
the Representative of the people,^ through whose 
influence he had been arrested. The hypocritical 
assas&in returned her supplications with scorn. At 
length, a£^ many repeated entreaties, he told 
her, there was one way by which she might Aer- 
self be the restorer of her husband's liberty, 
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Anxious to save his life, the distracted female 
sacrificed her honour to the lust of this brutal 
Deputy of the National Convention, and on the 
very next day, when she went to the prison to 
communicate the tidings of his approaching de- 
livery to her huiband, she beheld him bound and 
seated in the cart, which a moment after carried 
him to the place of execution. Frantic with rage 
and despair, and shuddering with horror at the 
unavaihng sacrifice which she had made of her 
chastity, this hapless young woman rushed into 
• the presence of her betrayer, and severely re- 
buked hini for his perfidy ; in return for which, 
he caused her to be arrested, and she was guillo- 
tined on the following day. 

After we had conversed upon these subjects, 
we made the tour of the garden, and our atten- 
tion was anested by the following lines, written 
on paper, at the eiid of the promenade nearest 
the Seine. 

AVIS AU PUBLIC. 
Respectez ces gazons, ces arbres, et ces fleurs : 
Passans ! si quelque main voulait leur faire injure, 
De leur fragile eclat soyez les dcfenseurs ; 
lis vous demandent grace au nom de la Nature ! 

Having fully examined all the objects contained 
in this national institution, we returned home 
through the gate at which we entered, which, it 
must not be forgotten, is guarded by two com- 
panies of Invalids^ in order .to demonstrate the 
mbordination of the military to the civil power. 
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LETTER XVIL ^ 

The Arsenal — Site of the Bastille— Fauxbourg 
St. Antoine. The Do?ijo?i de Vincennes — Short 
Account of the E^'-Director Francois de Neuf- 
chateau. The Temple. . i 

JVclY principal object in going beyond the Bors 
de Vincennes, was to examine the agricultural 
dispositions, and the improved plough of Francois 
de Neufchateau, who has obtained considerable 
celebrity in France, for the gneat encouragement 
which he afforded to husbandry, while he held 
the situation of Minister of the Interior. 

In this excursion we were accompanied by two 
men of very opposite pohtical characteis, Mr. 
P***, -an avowed royalist, and M. Dumond, 'a 
moderate republican. The former has distiri- 
guished himself by his dramatic writings, by several 
treatises on grammar, and by a very ingenious 
mode which he has discovered, to enable chil- 
dren and foreigners to pronounce, and learn the 
French tongue correctly, without the aid of an 
instructor. M. Dunpiond, is what we call a gen- 
tleman farmer ; and has u large establishment at 
Epluches, near PontoisCy where he makes annu- 
ally »an exhibition of sheep, reared upon his own 
estate. He possesses an excellent stock, and gi?eat 
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skill in this branch of Rural Economy. We pro- 
mised ourselves great pleasure f om the political 
battle which I was determined they should wage, 
and from the instructive conversation we expected 
to derive from Mr. Dumond upon subjects of 
husbandry. 

After having traversed a considerable part of the 
city in an easterly direction, we alighted at the 
Arsenal. This place, during the first moments 
of the Republican Government^ was gutted, in 
order to supply arms to the sovereign people, and 
)t has never since been replenished. There ar^, 
however, a considerable quantity of arms in it^ 
but I observed nothing that is particularly deserv- 
ing of notice. No person is admitted without an 
order from the Minister of War, or the Com* 
inandant of Paris, 

The Bastille, so famous in the early history of 
the Keyolution, for having been the first fortress, 
over which the triumphant banner of the people 
waved, is now no more. But the gardens, the 
fossCy and part of the curtain wall, remain. It is 
impossible to walk over these ruins, without being 
occupied with solemn reflections, and without de- 
spising the race of men, who in a paroxysm of 
Jealousy pulled down an aged fortress^ for the 
fake of liberty, f^nd twelve years after, have suf- 
fered their whole country to be converted iotO a 
Tast prison, where neither the liberty pf speech, 
nor of the press, are tolerated. The site of the 
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Baftflle, which the French vainly flattered tfaeoi* 
•elves, would become their Runnymede, will serve 
hereafter as a monument of their shame ; it will 
be a lasting evidence of their unfitness to be free. 
In more honest countries, in England for instance, 
such a ruin would remind a virtuous people of 
the generous itruggles of a.former generation, and 
inspire them with courage in the assertion of their 
rights; but, in such a wretched state as France, 
where the expression of a sentiment of public 
virtue is turned into ridicule, or frowned down by 
the higher powers, the sight of a puppet shew, or 
procession of usurpers and their janissaries, excites 
a more lively interest, than the lofty accents of 
freedom, and the efforts of a brave people to 
shake off the yoke of their oppressors. 

From the site of the Bastille, we proceeded , 
along the Fauxbourg St. Antoine, now the cleanest 
and most unfrequented part of Paris. What a 
melancholy silence reigns in this place ! The tra- 
veller might here fancy himself transported amidst 
the tombs ! Who would suppose that this district 
of Paris was formerly the focus of intrigues, and 
its inliabitants the successive instruments of every 
ambitipu9 adventurer ; of an Orleans,* a Robes- 
pierre, a Marat, and a Babceuf ? In the conven- 
tional days, this was the arsenal of blood and 
tnurder, where pikes and poignards were forged, 
and whence an armed banditti issued forUi to ex- 
acute the mandates of demagogues^ aod to dictate 
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Jftws to their representatives.. But now, no spiriti- 
fitirring drum is to be heard, no uplifted bleedi- 
ing heads denote the standards of butchering bat- 
talions. Santerre himself, scarce dares to shew 
his face, and the whole jacobin colony has been 
disarmed by a littje thing from Corsica, who act- 
ing as 'Lieutenant to Barras, during the memora- 
ble insurrection of 1794-, commenced his military 
operations against the liberties of France, by an 
inglorious triumph over the fanatics of this faux- 
bourg. I have been told that this circumstance 
is not forgotten, and that both parties mutually 
hate each other, but that the pike-men stand in 
awe of the heroes of Lodi and Marengo, who sup- 
round the palace of the usurper. Even Santerre, 
though a notorious coward, is often heard ta 
murmur vengeance ; and the imprudent fool fre- 
quently threatens: " It was I who forced the 
. gates, and paved the way for the First Consul — 
let him remember, that if I destroyed one ty- 
rant, I can pull down another," The brewer of 
the fauxbourg St Antoine is noti however, so for- 
midable in skill or power, as the brewer of Ghent ^m^^ 
in days of yore. The Government either laughs 
at this consequential man of no consequence, or 
treats him with the most perfect contempt He 
had an interview with Bonaparte, soon after the 
latter usurped the throne, and waa received with 
great marks of attention, for at that time the 
Consular guard had not been formeid, and Saa- 
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terre might be useful. Whether Bonaparte, at 
this interview, who must have heard, that on the 
firat fire of the Vendeans upon the Parisian 
guards^ Santerre actually ran away, meant to jeer 
him or not, is not known, but he certainly ad- 
dressed him thus : " I think, General, you made 
war in La Vendee ?" " Yes, GeneraV replied the 
Brewer, " et woec beaucoup d^6clat.'' The Cor- 
sican grinned a smile, and Santerre, after some 
further conversation, withdrew, and has since 
boasted, wherever he goes in Paris, that " Bona- 
parte did well to treat him with consideration, 
and to acknowledge his great services in La 
Vendue." — From what I have already stated, you 
will anticipate my judgment in assigning to 
Monsieur le General Santerre^ citoyen Brasseur, 
the character of a coxcomical, ridiculous fool. 

The famous gothic Donjon de Vincennes, is 
situated close by the public road, in the middle 
of the wood of that nan^e, and was, in ancient 
times, a royal castle, where state prisoners were 
incarcerated. Since the Revolution it has been 
converted into a common jail ; but, at present, it 
is reserved exclusively for deserters and run-away 
conscripts. We found above six hundred of the 
latter in confinement, who are detained until 
detachments from the different corps to which 
they are to be attached, arrive to take them away. 
They were walking about a large court yard, and 
2 seemed 
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seemed extremely dejected and sorrowful, thougk 
they are not treated harshly. 

From the platform of the inner court, there is 
a very extensive and beautiful prospect towsu'df 
4he South ; but the godiic tower, which faces the 
East, commands the finest views. We were not 
permitted to enter this part of the building, or 
even to approach it; we were therefore obliged 
to coifitent ourselves with examining its exterior; 
and if we may form an estimate of the interior, 
from the gloomy aspect of the outside, it is evi- 
dent, the state prisoners, who were formerly 
lodged in this tower, must have drawn out a 
wretched existence. Yet in these apartments, 
the great Cond^, and the celebrated Mirabetu, 
had been confined. 

, There is nothing attractive in this fortress, ex- 
cept its antiquity, and the circumstance of its 
having been tenanted by some of the most ce- 
lebrated characters of old France. Draw-bridges, 
battlements, covered galleries and fo^s^s, display 
the ancient mode of defence, but these are not 
novelties, even to an Englishman, for they may 
be seen at the Tower of London. Some com- 
panies of Infantry, and a troop of Horse, are in 
barracks within the walls, and do garrison duty. 

After having sufficiently gratified our curiosity, 
we continued our route, and as the name of 
Mirabeau had been mentioned, I thought this a 
fisivourable opportunity of starting the subject of 
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politics^ th^t we tiiight enjoy the conversation of 
our two French companions. The project took 
txtremely well ; and the Revolution was furiously 
debated from the time of Mirabeau, to the present 
hour. Upon my asking of M. Dumond what 
was the pay of the different ranks of French Ge* 
nerals ? M. P*** (without giving him time to re- 
ply) answered " Nothing; we allow them to thieve, 
and take what they please." This unexpected 
answer produced a general laugli, in which M* 
Duihond joined with great good nature, exdaim-* 
ing hi the same time, th^t it was not true, and that 
M. P*** knew better *. 

The debate continued in the same style of ani- 
mation and good hiinibur until we came within 

* Some days after, happening to be in company with ft very 
celebrated, but honest General, (as far as it is possible for, 
a tpodern French General to be honest) I questioned him, 
"With a graTe tone and serious countenance, whether what 
I had beard was true, that the French Generals received no 
idlurf from the state, but were at liberty to take what they 
pleased ? At first, he seemed to doubt that I was in earnefit» 
but perceiving my features immoveable, he answered, "You 
have been misinformed. The French Generals are well paid; 
but as they are fond of good living, and their expences are 
tcry great, they featuraliy make some provision for them- 
idbm ovt of the contributions of the conquered countries !*' 
This reply, accompanied by a significant laugh, cleared away 
all difficulties, and fully confirmed M. P***'s aslsertion. The 
name of thi&Ges»ral is inscribed on the list of those who have 
petitioned the Corsican tyrant, to be embarked in the same 
vessel which is to land him in £ngland. 
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sight of the country seat of M. Francois de Neuf- 
chateau ; but as I shall collect under one head, all 
the political information which I have procured 
in France, I shall postpone the details of this or 
any other conversations, until a more convenient 
opportunity for disclosing them. 

At the extremity of the Bois de Vincennes, in a 
hollow, stands the chateau of M. Francois. The 
road leading to it from Paris, as far as the Donjon 
is in good order, but afterwards it becomes nar- 
row and rough. All the country hereabouts is in 
a fine state of cultivation; the fruits are exquisite,' 
and the wine made from the vineyards is in high 
estimation at Paris. 

It was extremely gratifying to us, to find an 
appearance of taste and cleanliness in every part 
of M. Francois de Neufchateau's farm. The 
house is of a moderate size, the gardens are large 
and well disposed, and at the bottom are a va- 
riety of compartments lined on the side facing the 
sun, with walls to collect additional heat for fruit 
and esculent plants. 

The barns and other out-houses make a re- 
spectable appearance, but I perceived none of the 
animals essential, cither to husbandry or a thrifty 
farm yard* Most of the grounds which we went 
over, had been sown; I perceived no grass or 
meadow land. The French are an age behind us 
in this branch of agriculture. On either side of 
the front of the house, there is a small copse, and 
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several reservoirs of water are scattered al)out 
the grounds, for the purpose of receiving what 
has been drained off from the land, the situation 
being low and swampy. These seem to have been 
constructed with a view to elegance as well as 
utility. All the arable land was well cleared, 
and shewed that great care and attention had 
been bestowed upon it. But, I cannot avoid re- 
peating, that I saw no yards, either near or distant 
from the house, for the rearing of poultry, pigs, 
&c. &c. which constitute no inconsiderable portion 
of the wealth of a well managed farm. 
. After we had . sufficiently viewed the general 
distribution of grounds, we next examined the 
improved drill plough of M. de Neufchateau ; but 
I discovered not a single property in it which is 
not already well known to every English agricul- 
turist It is remarkably light, as it ought to be 
for the light soil in this part, but its principle of 
action is the same precisely as the common plough. 
I confess, I could not conceal my disappointment 
upon this occasion, for the plough was the prin- 
cipal object of our excursion. So much had been 
said respecting it at Paris, that my curiosity was 
alive to some useful improvement ; but M. Du- 
mond agreed with me in opinion, that it did not 
possess the least novelty. The day after this ex- 
cursion, M. Francois de Neufchateau, made me 
a present of a little work he has written ^' on the 
means of perfecting the ploughs in France ;" from 
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which, boweter^ I have derived no imre benefit; 
tiian from the improved plough at his country re« 
aiden€6. 

Perhapil, I am wrong in thus entering into tha 
particulars of a fann^ which, though in a very 
aatisfactofy state, prbmiset^ to be still better in a 
Hhort time, when the owner's attention can be 
spar^ upon it For, if I may judge, from the 
empty condition of the hoose, it has not been 
long in the possession of its present proprietor. 
There are only two bed^rooms furnished^ and not 
one sitting-room, tliough there ii an excellent li^ 
brary, containing many beautiful editions of the 
most celebrated authors. The gallery upon the 
first-floor, which extends the length of the house, 
contains some elegant plans and drawings of the 
canals, and other public works of France, which 
had been conceived, executed, or repaired white 
M. de Neufchateau waar minister of the interior. 
Better or more honourable ofnamentd n^ver Ae^ 
corated the hoa^ of any man ; but of th6 ini« 
nistry of this person, I must now feay a few word^. 

M. Nicholas Franjiois (for that is his real and 
only proper name) was born in the Obscure village 
of Neufchateau, where he married 4 woman like 
himself, of humble parentage, and endeavoured 
to live by scribbling poetry, and writing non<*> 
lensical verses. He is the first instance, I believe, 
in 1^ history of nations, of a professed Poe^ 
having risen to the elevated rank of Chief Ma-» 
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giptrate of a great empire, and having exchanged 
his tattered garments for the Imperial Mantle. 
We have heard of Dictators taken from the plough, 
but never until the French Revolution, which has 
wrought great marvels, of a Poet transported from 
a gan-et to the throne. 

However, M. Fran9ois being cast upon the 
surface of the Revolutionary cauldron, contri- 
buted his humble mite in the holy work of human 
regeneration. Under a variety of Protean shapes^ 
sometimes as a punster in the public journals, at 
other times, by striking off a few calambours 
and diatril^es, then, by some fine spun antitheses, 
next, by fulsome adulations heaped on the great 
scoundrels who have successively disturbed the 
peace of France, and of mankind ; and lastly, by 
composing a set of jingling sounds which bis 
countrymen call rhyme, and he himself believes 
to be poetry, Monsieur Frani^ois contrived at 
length to receive the reward of his indefatigable^ 
labours, in the appointment to. the very arduous 
and important function of Minister of the Interior 
to the French Revolution. 

No sooner had he began to figure upon the 
revolutionary stage, over which was inscribed the 
motto, Liberty^ Equality^ Abolition of I'itks and 
Priviledged Casts^ than forgetful of the philoso* 
phical* and enlightened principles he had incul* 
cated, he assumed the feudal name of Franifois 
de Neufchateau^ a name to which under the old 
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regime, he would have had no more pretensioQ, 
that the hypocritical Cartouche, who now rules 
France, would have dared to assume the title of 
Buonaparte d'Ajaccia 

Another instance of his philosophical mind^ 
occurred at the time of his receiving the port- 
folio of Minister. His virtuous wife, who had 
been the humble companion of his adverse for- 
tune, was discarded from his house, as unworthy 
to share in the splendour of bis new situation, 
and a mistress was introduced in her stead, and 
continues to fill, in the midst of plenty and opu- 
lence, the place of a legitimate wife, now driven 
ffo want and wretchedness. But these are trifles 
in Paris; and M. Francois de Neufchateau, passes 
for a mild, amiable, and virttwus man ! 
• While this harlequin was Minister of the In- 
ferior, he issued a^ public order to all the con- 
stituted authorities, enjoining them to inscribe on 
♦he most conspicuous parts of their offices^ in red 
characters^ these wordis ; Guerre au Gouxjernenient 
Anglais / — War against the English Govermnent. 
He also constrained all the public functionaries, 
notaries, and proprietors of public places, to write 
bvi the walls of their places of business and resi- 
dence, this touching sentiment; ici Von s^honore 
du nom de Citoytn. 

Of the administration of this man, I shall h«ure 
much to say in a future letter ; he certainly con- 
trrbuted towards- tbe establishment of many salu* 
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tary institutions of the Republic ; that is, he re- 
tived such of the old government as were calcu^ 
lated to promote the happiness and prosperity of 
France, upon the return of a general peace. ^ I am 
the more astonished at this, because, from the 
relations of those most intimately accjuainted with 
him, as well as from what conversations I have 
had with him, he appears to be a man of a weak, 
eontemptible, and very superficial character. 

Nevertheless, we find him in a short tirafe, 
seated upon the curule chair, and forming one of 
that junto of five rapacious tyrants, who, under 
the name of Executive Directory, fulminated the 
death-warrant of Swisserland, and who, by thei^ 
imbecillity, wickedness, and crimes, ^ eventually 
prepared the reign of the usurper, who stole like 
a; coward from Egypt, to complete the misery of 
France. 

Although Franf ois took no lead in the Direc- 
tory, and might be considered rather in the light 
Of an impurpled pageant, whose sole occupation 
was to sign his name, whenever ordered so to do 
by his more wily colleagues, yet is he involved iii 
tbe awful and deep responsibility attached to that 
quorum of knaves. At length, finding his situa- 
tion to be irksome, and too weighty for his 
shoulders, he profited by an offer which his am- 
bitious colleagues made to him, and following the 
example of honest Sancho, left the government 
in good time, before the government left him. 
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In consideration of a douceur of forty thousand 
pounds sterling^ he consented to connive at a 
sham ballot, for the renewal of part of the Di- 
rectory^j at the expiration of a year, and volun- 
tarily blacR-balled himself from tlie further en- 
joyment of Executive Magistracy. 

No one will condemn him for this conduct; 
the result has proved, that he has been fortunate 
as well as prudent For, on the usurpation of 
the Corsican, instead of being banished, Hke 
Barras, or discarded like La Reveilliere Lepaux, 
we find him admitted into the tyrant's senate, 
and actually receiving as one of its members, 
above two thousand pounds sterling a year during 
his life, for simply registering the edicts of his 
master. In, addition to this, he receives a little 
stipend as a member of the National Institute, 
where his name will be found among the savans 
of the grammatical class. This annuity, together 
with the forty thousand pounds indemnification 
money, and what little pickings he got during his 
ministry, enable this Conservative Senator to live 
in a better style than ever befel the lot of a French. 
rhymer. He can now jingle the cash, as well as 
the words of the great nation. 

This visit to M. Francois, brought on a second 
engagement, far more entertaining than the for- 
mer, between our two comrades, which did not 
cease until the carriage arrived at the gates of the 
Temple, where the unfortunate Louis XVI.- and 
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family had been confined. But the place is so much 
altered, that I should never have recognized it, if 
the towers were not remaining. All the surround- 
ing buildings have been pulled down, and a large 
opening is formed, which absolutely secludes it 
from all immediate communication with the city, 
and gives it a much more formidable appearance 
-than at the commencement of the republic. It 
is impossible to obtain admission into this state 
bastille ; for it is rigidly guarded both within and 
without the walls; and persons are frequently 
conveyed thither by a httre de cachet from the 
Grand Inquisitor Fouche, without any preliminary 
examination, and often without the knowledge of 
their friends. This is the real history of those 
sudden disappearances of a number of persons, 
which the French, and after them the English 
journalists, have ascribed to robbers and assassins. 
A trial is not always necessary in this land of. 
liberty, to establish the innocence or guilt of cer-. 
tain individuals ; hence, the Cayenne diligence is 
always in readiness to take up such passengers as 
are not required to make any stay in the Temple, 
which is the safest place of baiting between the 
bureau of the IMinister of Police and Rochefort. 
It is not until the wretched victims are on the eve 
of embarking on board the Salaminian vessel of 
state, that they are permitted to disclose their 
fate to their relatives, and to announce their des- 
tination to the delectable regions of the most 
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luxurious climate of South America ; and often 
this. indulgence is denied to the hapless sufferers* 

France is not to be pitied ; she merits all, and 
ten times more than she endures. To such a de- 
generated nation, there is no better argument 
than the answer of Cyrus to the King of Arme- 
nia. 'They are lost to shame as well as to ho- 
nour ; they have no principles, but such as the 
vilest slaves inherit, and the most arraitt rogues 
practise. Yet do they talk incessantly, of free- 
dom and equality, as if these names were, in 
fact, merely pass-words for robbery and murder. 
It is impossible to compassionate their wretched 
condition, or to live among them, without im- 
bibing daily fresh causes pf detestation and ab- 
horrence of their laws, maxims, government, and 
manners. I am already sickened at their vices, 
and contemplate with pleasure, the moment when 
I shall take an everlasting leave of France, her 
detestable capital^ and its rascally inhabitants. 
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LETTER XVIiL 

Celebration of the Establishment of General 
Bonaparte's Catholic Religion^ and of the 
General Peace. Procession to Notre Dame. 
Illumination of Paris. 

We had not yet seen the tyrant Hence, we 
did not hesitate to take advantage of the opportu- 
nity offered to us by a public exhibition of his per- 
sonage, on the Sunday before Easter. The cere- 
monial had been pompously announced in the 
Paris gazettes, and M. Chaptal, the Minister of 
the Interior, to whom, on all days of festivity, 
the function of Master of the ceremonies devolves 
^ officioj displayed great skill in the arrangements 
which he made for giving a proper stage effect 
to the pious exhibition of the church militant 

But you must not conclude, because M, Chap- 
tal is the ostensible ballet-master, that he is the 
sole disposer of the machinery ; for I know, from 
unquestionable authority, that Bonaparte himself, 
is not only very clever at this work, but that he 
actually arranged the plan of the whole proces- 
sion, as well as the solemn farce acted in Notre 
Dame. 

A person, whose name I cannot mention, re-^ 

iated in a company whane I was present, a long 
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conversation which he had with the First Consul 
upon the subject; and from his account, it ap- 
peared^ that the little man takes as much interest 
in a puppet-shew, as in a victory. When the 
leader of the Orchestra waited upon him to men- 
tion the arrangements he had made for placing 
the music in front of the Consuls, the latter in- 
stantly desired him to take another position, for 
he was determined to have a battalion of soldiers 
in front and rear en bataille rangie. The con- 
ductor of the musical department endeavoured 
^ to convince him that the effect of the music would 
be entirely lost, if the orchestra were mounted up 
aloft, as he desired ; to which the other replied, 
" N'importe, il me faut toujours des batallions !" 
As no man dared dispute his sovereign will, the , 
position of the musicians was changed ; and, as 
was predicted, the effect of the music was com- 
pletely destroyed. 

Another instance of his taking upon himself 
the business of stage manager, consisted in his 
giving positive directions to his Minister Talley- 
rand, to write to the different foreign ambassa- 
dors and ministers, requesting they would repair 
to the palace of the Thuilleries, with four horses 
to their carriages, instead of two, as usual. This 
order was rigidly complied with. All the foreign 
ministers clapped on an additional pair of don- 
kies (I wish he had ordered them to have had 
jack-asses) and their carriages drew up in a line 
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on the left of the door of the Thuilleries. His 
own ministers also drove four horses, and sported 
by Imperial order, the same liveries^ yellow . 
turned up with red, as ugly in appearance as they 
were .cumbersome in form. Their carriages took 
the right of the door, exactly opposite to those 
of the foreign envoys. 

Soon after, arrived the Councillors of State,, 
the Senators, the Legislative Body, the Tribunate, 
the Prefects, and the Generals, in their respec- 
tive costume. All this time, the foreign ministers 
were in a room below, called Salle des Ambassa^ 
deurs, waiting until his Highness should be gra- 
cioufly pleased to condescend to admit them to ^ 
his presence. Count Cobentzel, the Austrian 
Minister, 

Oh I what a falling off was there ! 
stood sucking his thumb at the door in view of all 
the 'spectators. My spirit sunk within me at the 
inglorious, sight; nor could I refrain from venting 
my rage at beholding the representative of the once 
proud House of Austria, standing like a suppliant 
at the threshold of a Corsican adventurer. The 
whole of the day's exhibition was an humiliating 
scene to every man except Bonaparte and his 
satellites. 

After all the carriages had arrived, and the dif- 
ferent regiments of horse and foot had taken 
their positions in frontof the palace, a signal-gun 
iirad, when a little thing leaped with uncommon 

agility 
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agility on the back of a white horse, superbly 
caparisoned, and set off full trot along the lines^ 
followed by a numerous train of generals and 
aides-de-camp. Upon enquiry, I learnt that the 
name of the white horse was Marengo, and the 
little thing on its back, Napoleone Bonaparte 
Firft Consul of France. 

Nothing was now to be heard but the sound of 
trumpets, kettle-drums, and military bands of 
mufic, the whole forming a grand, and certainly 
very impofing spectacle. As Bonaparte pa,ssed 
along, the oflScers saluted, and the men presented 
arms, but he never returned the salute ; it being 
the etiquette with him, to take off his hat only tQ 
the colours and the generals. He was dressed 
very plain, but extremely neat, in a blue coat 
faced with white, (the uniform of the Consular 
guard) with two gold epaulets, white kerseymere 
breeches and waistcoat, and a small cocked ha^ 
with a national cockade. 

None of the portraits, or engravings which I 
had seen of this man in England are striking re- 
semblances ; they are all like, but not exactly 
like him. The picture in which Masquerier re- 
presents him on his return from the review of the 
Consular Guard, though the best likeness we 
have, is nevertheless a feeble representation of 
one of the most penetrating and animated coun- 
tenances in tlie world. He has not given suflt- 
dent strength or expression to the features, and 

he 
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he has besides committed an egregious fault, by 
painting the Consul in a reclining posture, whereas 
he is always remarkably erect on horseback, and 
not unlike a drill Serjeant 

The complexion of Bonaparte is sallow, his 
face oval, and his chin long, dark penetrating 
eyes, black hair, cut short, and without powder. 
His smile is uncommonly fascinating, but his . 
visage terrible when ruffled with anger ; his voice 
deep toned, and rather coarse, and his person 
looks extremely well on horseback. His counte- 
nance and manner evidently denote a man op- 
pressed with continued thought, and brewing over 
vast projects not yet matured for execution; 
Lavater would have added, that the lineaments 
of his face, bespeak a violent and murderous 
ambition. There is a something .about it, that 
marks very strongly, dark and unruly passions. 
Upon the whole, I do not hesitate to acknow- 
ledge that he possesses the most interesting coun- 
tenance I ever beheld*. 

After the Firft Consul had reviewed the troops, 
he dismounted, and shot like an arrow into the 
palace, and soon after the procession commenced 
with the slow march of the infantry towards 
Notre Dame. The horse followed; and then 
came the carriages of the Senators, Councillors of 

* There is a likenefs between the Consul and Mr. Kem* 
ble, our present Roscius; but the distinctive traits vary 
xnateriaUy, in &Tour of the soul of the latter. 

State, 
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State, Foreign Minifters^ and the Minifters of 
Bonaparte. Madame Bonaparte, the Queen-mo- 
ther, a truly good and respectable woman, and 
the other Madame Bonaparte, the reigning Queen, 
with her daughter and suite, proceeded by ano- 
ther route, along the street Nicaise, in two coaches 
with four, each horse led by a running footman 
in a green livery laced with gold, and escorted by 
a few hussars. The regiment of Gens d'Armes, 
and the corps of Mameloucs, leading six beauti- 
ful chargers of the Firft Consul, each of them 
caparisoned to the tune of two thousand five 
hundred pounds, preceded the state-carriage 
which contained the three Consuls, dressed in the 
Consular garb, scarlet embroidered with gold. 
The master of the great nation was drawn by 
eight fine bay horses, and followed by a regiment 
of hussars. Continued discharges of cannon an- 
nounced to the people assembled in Notre Dame, 
the approach of the military saint 

Three chairs of state were placed in front of 
the altar for the Consuls ; that of the First Con- 
sul was advanced a little before the other two ; 
but when they had seated themselves, Bonaparte 
drew his a little further, and sat erect during the 
whole ceremony, excepting when the host was 
uplifted, when with most sanctified composure, 
the holy hypocrite crossed himself with that same 
right hand which in Egypt had signed his abjura- 
tion of the Christian faith. The Consul Le Brun, 

sat 
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sat on his left hand ; and Cambaceres, descended 
in right line from the ancient Sodomites, on his 
right Theise two Consular automatons appeared 
perfectly indifferent during the whole of the pious 
farce. 

When high-mass was over, the Bishops ap- 
proached in turns to take the oath of allegiance. 
As each mitred apostle knelt before the old sinner^ 
he gave a gentle nod ; but one, almost blind by 
age, and' too weak to kneel, ' having directed his 
obeisance towards Cambaceres, the First Consul 
gave him such a frown, that tlie poor old man, 
terrified out of. his wits, continued, as he retired, 
to kneel and to curve to his Highness, until ano- 
ther drew off his attention. 

These are the principal incidents which occurred 
at Notre Dame. I leave you to form a just idea 
of the emotions of those present, whether they^ 
ba considered as Christians or not The far 
greater part of the Senate, the Legislative Bod}^ 
the Tribunate, and the Generals, being avowed 
Atheists, and notorious for the murders, thefts, 
and atrocities they had perpetrated; with their 
Chief Magistrate, who had worshipped the altar 
of Atheism some years before in Paris, who after- 
wards knelt* down before the Pope at !^ome, and 
embraced tlie religion of Mahomet in Africa; 
assembled together in one place to adore a God 
in whom they had no faith, and to profess a re- 
ligion which they despised, merely that they might 

be 
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be enabled to preserve their u^rpedl ftuthc^rify 
over the people, and to retain their places and 
appointments ; is an oceiirrence in the history of 
pious frauds not to be met with since the days of 
Judas Iscariot 

I may safely venture to af&rmy that wil& the 
exception of the Bishops^ (if they may be ex- 
cepted) there ;ifas not a single person ii^ the 
cathedral, who quitted this religious xaodkety tri& 
a sentiment of piety excited in his breasl^ nor 
one, who did not perfectly see tibroi^ the whole 
object of the ceremony. 

When the bowings kneeling, and sweating had! 
been gone through, the First Consul and his two 
scarlet supporters, rose from their seats, ami 
instantly withdrew to their carriage- Fresh diis- 
charges of cannon proclaimed their mfe arrival at 
the Thuilleries, an event which w^s riot univer- 
sally expected; as it was rumoured- a blow would 
be struck before night. However*, although it 
was dark when the cortege returned, it expe- 
rienced no interruption. 

The opinion entertained by the people of this 
day's celebration, is in every respect opposite to 
the wishes of the Government I have heard it 
censured in terms of peculiar acrimony and in- 
dignatien, mixed with the most contemptuous 
ridicule. Close by my hotel, I listened, at an 
early hour in the morning, t?o a very curious dia- 
logue, between a tradesman's wife and a man of 

an 
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a» inferior clasa, who was eating bread and 
cheese ; " You seem hungry," said the one, " Yes, 
Madam," replied the other, ^^ we must all make 
aeyea breakfasts to 4ay, et Jinir par manger le 
bon Dktu'^ This impious but i^arcastic allusion 
to the aiCt of the government, will suffice to shew 
the light in which it is generally viewed here* 

In the evening, Madame Bonaparte gave a 
^and rout to the ladies of the constituted autho- 
rities, and the city was illuminated. If any cir- 
cumstance were better calculated than another to 
give a foreigner an idea of the poverty of the 
inhabitants of this capital, a general illumination 
see;m the most proper to answer this end^ If 
what we have seen be the best display of French 
exultation, we must infer that Fr^^nce is indeed a 
conquered country* A fe^w fertbing rush-lights 
in paper Ismthorns, i^uck out. of the windows of 
every third or fourth house in a street, are called 
here a general illumination ; and as the wind 
biew out a great ma^y of these candle^ the 
greater part of the city appeared in darkness 
visible. 

The palace of the Thuiileries was decorated 
with variegated lamps, arranged in ri^ht lines, 
i la Chinois^, eictending along its whole front, 
a^d: the gardens were also illumiiaated. Oathe 
Place, d^ CaiTousel,^ opposite the Thuiileries, the 
bouse of the S«oM Consul, Cambaceres, was 
iilluii^ated with greal ts^te and splendor, and 
S exhibited 
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exhibited the richest display of any place in Paris. 
These were the only houses that deserved any 
attention. 

Vast numbers of people filled the streets and 
public walks, and the greatest decorum and so- 
briety were every where observed ; a circum- 
. stance for which the French populace are pecu- 
liarly distinguished on all such occasions. 

In the midst of all these pompous festivities, 
the minds of the people are still greatly divided 
respecting the future. All the world are gratified 
at the return of peace, but there are many sober 
persons who harbour suspicions of its continu- 
ance. The joy, and exultation of the Parisians 
were not in the least occasioned by the Concor- 
dat, l)ut by the prospect of permanent tranquil- 
lity and reviving commerce, which the peace holds 
forth to them. In the course of a very extensive 
acquaintance, I have not met with a single per- 
son who appears satisfied with the new clerical 
constitution ; nor have I heard of one to whom it 
has afforded real pleasure. But I have heard, on 
the contrary, a great deal of whispering relative 
to tythes and the power of the clergy. To this 
may be added, the general apprehensions of some 
fresh changes in the political government of 
France, from the restless character of its Chief, 
and the disposition to interfere in tlie internal 
economy of other states, which has lately been 
avowed ; all of which have contributed to inspire 

anxieties. 
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anxieties amidst the general rejoicings, and to 
damp the sanguine expectations of a people, who 
are more, forwartj than any other in hoping the 
most from fortune* A report now in circulation, 
has increased this dejection. It (s said^ thai: 
Cambac6res, Archbishop of Rouen, and brother 
of the Secoiid Consul, has already shdwn a^eat 
animosity to the constitutional prieiits, and bm 
gone to such lengths as to shut up tjrq*. hundted 
churches in his 4iocese* ' This circuiiist^ftc$ ^Kr 
cites great discuaSiQrts aniong the priyitedged-caSt 
in this capital ; add it is.sftid, that the First- Qo|i*r 
sul has ejepressed himself in very strong, terms to 
the Consul Cambac^res, respecting his . brother's; 
conduQt. Time will soon prov^e which is the 
strongest, the churchman, or the s(rf4ier. , • ,? 
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LETTER XIX. 

xxFFER having ammadvertod in a fhrmer lettef 
oa the fatal copsequances af possessing a tnau- 
tms gout^ I ^all be accounted highly culpably 
foF having neglected to attend the ^eatres c^ 
Paris ; but I confess, that in the present temper 
of my mindy they would aft>»l me neither en« 
tertainaient nor grat^eation. Often as I fte'^ 
l|Qeat our own thea^es, and reap instruction and 
deli^ (rem theih, I reaHy cannot find tiaie to 
Ttsit all the places of public representation tp thk 
metropoItSy when matters of infiniteiy greater im* 
portattce require my constant attention; I must 
Itherefore incur, either the imputation of being a 
taBXkotmawoaUigouty or abandon more profitable 
pursuits fcMT the sake of admiring tlie ^itre*chat 
of VestriS) or applauding the licentious ribaldry 
of Vaudevilles^ I prefer the former, especldly 
as I hold French music in utter contempty and re-^ 
cetve more pleasure in reading a tragedy of Cor- 
neiUe or Ratine, than in seeing it represented^ 
though Talma Imnself perform. 

' fiesides, many of the threatres display such acts 
of gross licentiousness anKsftg the spectators^ and 
of i^scetK; dialogue on the stage, that it is im- 
possible 



Jjflfesibie to accompany a modest iroiliali to fttty Af 
themfc To most bi thos€l where the rules of de^ 
cency ar^ observed, our ladies tVfent^ but the Opera 
Buffa, was the only theatfe wherci I occaSttofially 
Presorted for ari hour, to hear the chtffmihg ititfsu:: 
bf Paesielld, ahd the notes of Cimetosji, Martinelli, 
and Madame Boila* 

This theatre is ift the Rue de Id tictolre^ aiid at'^ 
tended by th€ most respectable persoto. A jneee 
of Paesiello, called Zingari i Fierha, has always 
attracted a crowded house. On the third night's 
representation of it at this theatre, Paesielldr him* 
self, who had just arrived from Naples, made 
his appearance in the box next the stage, opposite 
the one in which the First Consul, his Wife, Looii 
l^naparte and his wife, (the ci-devant Mademoi^ 
selle Bauharnois) and the lady of Joseph Bona^ 
parte were sitting. The instaiit Paesiello was re* 
cognized, he was saluted with loud and repeated 
bursts of applause, and all the spectators sto6<i 
up to'^pay their respects to the genius who had so 
often chilled them by the powers of his com^^ 
position. 

In the midst of this scene, a lady stepped int^ > 
the box and placed a crown of laurel on his head ; 
the plaudits were redoubled on the occasion, and 
even Bonaparte could not avoid passing his hand 
over his forehead, as an indication of what was 
uppermost in his mind. He condescended, how* 
ever, to tioti<se JP^esiello, and to signifV, by a 

T S move* 
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movement of hw head, that he participated in the 
general sentiment of approbation. 

When we recal to mind the coronation of. Vol;^ 
taire in the French theatre, we are naturally in- 
duced to conclude, that the honour conferred on 
Paesiello was the highest to which an intellectual 
genius could aspire. But the agent in this bu- 
siness was not one of the most respectable class. 
The lady who placed the crown upon his head was 
herself an actress, and not in the foremost ranl^ 
of those who tread the stage. But to Paesiello, 
the eflfect was the same as if it had been performed 
by a more distinguished personage, for it afforded 
him an opportunity of seeing in what estimation 
he is held by the connoisseurs in Paris. To us, 
the circumstance was new, and accordingly, we 
enjoyed it The respect paid to him by the band 
of musicians was remarkable ; for they all rose at 
ins entrance, turned towards him, and retained 
jthis position during the whole evening. It was. 
observed that the overture was badly executed, 
and. perhaps it may be ascribed to this circunit 
stance. Great decorum and good conduct are 
-maintained in e,very part of the theatre, and even 
behind the scenes, as you will perceive from the 
following anecdote which I had from a person on 
the spp^. Gil; a . representation of the Zingari i 
Fierha, when the Bohemians are supposed to be 
mending their kettles,, to the. tune of a very beau- 
tifuL quartetto,^ a .celebrated female stinger wh^ 

* ,, - was 
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was performing her part^ and beating time behind 
the scenes, was ordered by the soldier on goard, 
not to make such a noise, and on her taking no 
notice of his command, he repeated it in a more 
severe tone, and w^as literally about to disarm her, 
when the manager appeared, and told him it was 
a part of the opera, and that she must not be 
interrupted ! 

When you have been told that there are cen- 
tinels planted behind the cunain, you will not be 
surprized to hear that there are plenty of them 
stationed before it in ev6ry part of tiie house, 
boxes, pit, and gallery. They are placed there 
to preserve order, and their conduct has, upon 
these occasions, been exemplary^ It cannot be de- 
nied that the spectators of the best Parisian theatres 
behave themselves with infinitely more propriety 
than a London audience. The Cyprian corj^s 
also set an example of orderly conduct, which 
their frail sisters of Drury Lane and Covent Gar- 
den would do well to follow. 

On the night of the coronation of Paesiello, w^e 
were extremely fortunate in obtaining a box nearly 
opposite to the First Consul and his family, a rir^ 
cumstance that put it in my power to be con- 
vinced more than ever, of a very striking fact, that 
Madame Bonaparte, her daughter, and Madame 
Josephine, were the only French women, in the 
theatre or out of it, who were modestly dressed. 
I mention this circumstance with peculiar satis- 

T 3 faction, 
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fiction, especially wk^n I consider the foFce of 
exsunple in perspns of tlieir situation in life, 
Thp tliriec ladias sat in front, and were attired 
much in (he same $iy\e as a wo4e4 En^isb woman 
in her evening dre^s. Mesdamip^ Louis and Jo- 
sephine woriBw diamond ileckiaces ^nd ear-rin^ 
Behind them, mth his b^k towards the audiT 
ence, unseen by it, and snug in a corner, sat the 
First Consul, with young BeauharnoU, and se- 
ver^ gpnerai officers* A wf^l-dressed gpntleman 
sat opposite to the Consul, whose thousand obeir 
sances, in an ascending and descending line, like 
tlie mechanical motion of a pump-handle, when^ 
ever h^ spok^ or was spoken to by Bpnap^rte, an- 
nounced to tlie speptators that their sovereign 
lord was presenl^ However, no notice w^ taken 
of the Consul, the cyps of every on^ lacing fixed 
on the taU sycophant who )¥as describing pbtuse 
unties with his body, whicl> were rendered doubly 
jidiculons from the coniider^tion (hat no one, exr 
ceptt onrsejyes and those pyer us, could see the 
object to wi)om hp v>'i»s jthns alwayi^ " a l?Qoing, ^ 

booing-'' 

During the whole time they were in the box, 
Ponaparte and his wife, to our gi'cat surprize, 
never § xchjinged a syllable; and when the play 
was oyer, JiP darted from his seat, leaving his 
family to be ponducted from tbe theatre l^y their 
attendants. 

Tlie 
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The morning after this enthusiastic reception 
of Signor Paesiello, I had the good fortune to 
be in his company, iti& ta he^ him play a tunt 
on the Piana Forte ; but I was not a Httle asto«* 
nished to see him enter the room foil dressed* 
with bag and sword, at so early an hour of the 
day. 

Before I close this letter, I ou^t to infonf 
you, that the granc( review of the Consular Guara 
took place on the Place du Carraiisely on the 
same day, as the circumstance I have just related. 
But as this spectacle merits a particular detail, I 
shall refer you to my next letter for an accurate 
account of it. 
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LETTER XX. 

Jfteview of the Consular Guard — Ei'traordinary 
Conversation with one of the Heads of the iZe- 
public respecting Bonaparte. 

XN the first place, this review, of which so' much 
has been said all over Europe, is nothing more 
or less' than a parade, at which, not a single evd- 
lution is made ; and secondly, if it were wished to 
make any evolutions, tile Place du Carrousel 
would not admit of them. 

The order in which the troaps are disponed 
shews the impossibility of manoeuvering them, for ' 
the place in which six thousand men, horse and 
foot, besides artillery, are collected, is not so 
large as tlie parade at Whitehall. It is impossible? 
therefore, for a military person to derive any in- 
struction from the sight, as the whole review con- 
sists in the First Consul, his Generals, Aides-de- 
Cariip, and Mameloucs, trotting very fast through 
the lines ; after which he takes his station in the 
middle of the place between the gates of the Thu- 
illeries and the grand entrance of the Palace, and 
the troops pass by him in quick time, and file off 
to their respective quarters. This is, in a few 
words, the history of the review, but the ideas 
excited in the mind from the sight of so many 
men in arms, are of a very different class. 

When 
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When we fix our eyes on six thousand men, 
every one of whom has distinguished himself in 
five pitched battles (for this is the qualification 
for admission into the guard, although the rule is 
not rigidly observed, when a fine tall fellow is to 
be had) one cannot look at them without expe* 
riencing emotions, somewhat approaching to awe. 
They excite a very strong sensation at Paris, where 
their presence alone maintains public tranquillity, 
and upholds the usurped throne of . Bonaparte^ 
Persons who arrive in tlie metropolis, from the 
country, always make a point of attending the 
review, at which they have an opportunity of gra- 
tifying their national vanity, by feasting their eyes 
on those who have signalized themselves by re- 
peated victories over the public enemies, and by 
a more inglorious triumph over the liberty of their 
country. A Frenchman TOinks little of this great 
blessing, §o much valued by us, and while he is 
admiring the martial appearance of the guard, he 
little dreams that he is indebted to them for the 
present state of ignominious bondage to which the 
Republic is reduced. But a splendid shew will, 
at any time, bereave a Frenchman of all internal 
strength of thought; 

Hence, Ostentation here, with tawdry art, 
Pants fur the vulgar praise which fook impart; 
Here Vanity assumes her pert grimace, 
And idms her robes of frieze with copper lace ; 

. V Here 
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Here be^fgar Pri^ delrtiids her imfy cbeer^ 
To boast one splendid baH4|uet once a year* 

The mind still turns where shifting faehion draws, 
Nor weighs the solid worth of self-applause. 

In order that you may form a clear id6a of tbfis 
military shew, I shall briefly state the 6hler itk 
which the troops take their positions and move 
from the groqnd, ^apposing myself on the Place 
du Carrousel, a littlie in the rear of the Fh*st 
Consul, and deseribing ttieai from the point whcfire I 
have stationed mj'self. A battalion of GreiHidier% 
with a good band of music, is statioiied against 
the wall of the palace, extending from tbe corner 
of the Thuillerries inhabited by Hie Third Consul 
Le Bfun, to the Btejm Of the [mlacie door. In the 
same line, beginnii^dt the otlier side of thd steps^ 
and eittending a)oi^ the Salle des Artibassadears 
to the other ^Jcfreittily of thd paldc^ is anotiier 
I battalion of Ctrenadiersf (witii a RMigniiicent boAd 
of music) ealldd the Cp^onm of Granite, beelms^ 
\ at the memorable battle of Marengo, ^^ firtn as a 
' r6ck of adamatit \'' tiiey bravely withstood se* 
veral successive charges jtif Austrian cavali^. The 
two battalioltis cosBtitute ike second lioe of in- 
fantry ; you may therefore easily Calculate the di- 
mensions of the ground which they occupied. 

About fourteen Of sixteen paces hi front of the 
former^ the first line commences with a bafttalioo 

♦ Thre was the expression wWcH A)e^^aIlder BeHMer made 

use 'of in bis dispatch after the victory had been gained^ 

of 
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©finyalids, without » band, or even fife$, having 
only heiii a dozen drums attached to it Next 
to this, ere two battalions composed of select 
troops from the line, the latter having a band of 
music, the former, drums only. These form the 
first Hue, jOrom^hich you will readily see that their 
numbers collectedly are not greater than the two 
bjattalions of the second line. 

An intervening space of about thirty-six paces 
here occurs^ when another line of infantry, con^ 
posed of two heavy battalions without music, and 
facing towards the former (consequently with their 
i>acks to me) extend along the whole area. Ber 
hind th^e are two regiments of hussars; a little 
jin their rear on the right, two troops of flyi^ 
.artillery, and at the extremity of all the lines 
jtoucfaiag them at right angles, ia the famoua re^ 
giment of g^ides, commanded by Beauharnoisi 
(the son of Madame jBonaparte) nicknw^d Casse- 
Cousy because they are said neither to give or take 
quarter* Precisely opposite to this corps, at tbo 
other extremity of the lines, under the gallery of 
the Louvre, stands the corps of M ameloucs, which 
migiit with great truth be also called a regiment 
of Egyptian guides; for I entertain not the least 
doubt, that these men were brought from their 
country for the express purpose of sewing in this 
capacity when a favourable opportunity shall 
present itself, for a second invasion of Egypt by 
jthe French Army. If they were ueant merely as 
9 objects 
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objects of parade to gratify the ctiriofity or vanity 
of the French, they would be differently treated ; 
but now, they retain their national costume, which 
the taste of their French taylors has rendered un-' 
commonly splendid, and every means ai*e employed 
to attach them to the interests of the French 
people and their Mussulman Caliph. 

The whole guard of horse and foot thus fonn 
a parallelogram, and remain with arms ordered, 
standing at ease. Three generals of division - com- 
mand the consular troops under Bonaparte, who 
reserves to himself the chief command. As soon 
as the First Consul has mounted Marengo the 
White, the drums beat a tat-too, and the men 
shoulder arms and dress. Preceded by several 
Mameloucs, and four Aides-de Camp, superbly 
accoutered in Hussar uniforms, he rides full trot 
through the lines, beginning at the widest inter- 
vening space, then between the first and se- 
fcond lines, next along the regiment of Guides, 
iind between the line of Infantry and Cavalry, and 
finally returning through the large intervening 
space, takes his station in the center. 

A detachment from a corps of Artillery now 
Serving in Italy, marched up to the Consul to 
deceive their standard, their former one having 
been taken from them for their gross and infa- 
mous misconduct towards the wretched inhabi- 
tants, . It was held by a Serjeant, while the Consul 
addressed them in a short speech, ordering them 

to 
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to swear they would die rather than abandon iU 
They all swore, and then returned to their po- 
sition. The infantry guard then passed before the 
Consul) beginning with the battalion of Invalids, 
and ending with the column of Granite; theQ 
can^ the Flying Artillery, the i:egiments of horse, 
and last of all, the regimeDt of guides^ beyond com- 
parison the finest corps, either for naep or horses^ 
I ever beheld, with their colonel Be^uharaois, the 
handsipmest young fellow among them. This regi* 
ment are dressed in green, as Hussars, and wheded 
with uncommon precision and velocity. The cp- 
lumnof Granite was the only battalion whichseemed 
to pay any attention to distances or time ; its sec- 
tions wheeled and formed like a piece of machi- 
nery, but all the other battalions were remarkably 
deficient in this branch of discipline, to which 
many of the military powers of Europe unfortu- 
nately pay too much attention, as if the whole art 
of war consists in the business of the Drill Serjeant 
Upon my noticing to a French general officer the 
slovenly mann^ in which these battalions wheelqc^ 
he nodded assent to the observation, remarking^ 
shrewdly and wisely, " It is of no manner of con* 
sequence, they know how to fight" 

As sopn as the last section had passed the Cor^* 
su^ wiio seemed to be ,in a very ill humour, he 
rode to the dooi; ;of the palace, dismauntjs^ juo^ 
di6a^I)e£u:Q(i itv,j^ .tri^e. He was not ini^ Geni^ral'^ 
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uniform, but in the same dress as that in whicft 
he appeared on tiie morning of the procession to 
Notre Dame* 

Upon the whole, I cannot say that this review* 
answered my expectations* In genera! the troops 
were picked^ well made, tall, and well clothed; 
the cavalry were, without exception, mi^ificentlj 
accoutred and mounted, and made a very noble 
appearance, but still the tout ensemble did not 
operate updn me so fkr as to excite admiration. 

I have seen a grand review of the Austrian 
army; and in the year 1759, I was present at the 
King of Prussia's review of his army near Berlii) 
and Potsdam; these were instructive and mag- 
nificent military lessons ; but when the eye would 
delight to dwell on a Laudohn or a Mullendorf^ 
it would turn with indignation from a Lasne, or a 
AforHer, men who fight for themselves, not fof 
their country ; for plunder, not for honour. 

While Bonaparte was passing the lines, one of 
tftj acquaintance, a member of the Legislative 
Body, exultingly turned to me, and pointing tci the 
tj/rant exclaimed, " Foita le Maitre deta Terrc!^* 
^* Belaid the master of liie earth," then lowering 
his voice, he whispered, in the hearing ef anotiier 
Eii^^Sh gentleman standing by me, ^^ but you, 
^ gendemen, are masters of the sea, and I hope 
you wfil for ever remain so ; f^ if Euj^ond feU, 
the worW^l be undone/' 33x1 mimiiei ti ^ttliigh 
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tlu8 was expressed, proved tiiat tt was not a turn 
of aeadment, to da away the efibct of the former 
part Qf his spi^ech, but that it came from the 
heart; indeed, when he made tiie remark re^ 
epectiiDg Bonaparte, he delivered himself widi 
eirident gestures of derision. I wish I oould say that 
I heard any such sentiment from several English 
l^iitlemen who were not very distant fro|A roe^ 
Their adulation of Bonaparte, their ext^tic ex* 
clamations^ gesticulations, and anti4>ritish senti*- 
meats, deserve the piUory^ er Botany Bay, or 
hfOh What do you thkik of an Eo^isbman of 
tpank apd fortune, bawling out loud enough to be 
heard by fifty people, ^^ By G — d, thb man (al* 
luding to Bonaparte) deserves to govi^rn the 
world!" 

On our return from tiie papade, we went into 
a large party of ladies and gentiemen, among 
whom were several members of the government 
One of them took me aside, and conjured me to 
inform him, whether I thought there would be 
another war between the two couirtries? Upon 
myanswerii^ that I was persuaded AeEtiglish 
Ministers harboured no such ichea, btit that as a 
private individual, I considered the duratioti of 
the peace to rest solely on the good conduct a»4 
friendly disposition of the First Consul tow^a^df 
ui{ he assured me be had no other meitiMe tfto 
aikii^ the question but an eictremo anxiety •to' see 
tfaerriatitilS^of amity perfectly restored, of whicM 
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iie had doubts, as he haxl just learnt some causes 
of difiference had arisen between the two Governr- 
mentsw This naturally excited my curiosity, and 
I entreated him to.ex{^ain himself. To this he 
made . answer, that he was not exacdy informed 
of the particulars, as he had only heard them in 
a slight way, but that they had affected him 
greatly. I requested to be made acquainted with 
those particulars, observing; at the same time, 
that I knew of no subject of complaint which had 
occurred since the signature of the treaty of 
Amiens; and that, if there had been any^ th6 
English journals, which I constantly read, would 
have intimated something of the kind, as the 
publicity with which our affairs are- conducted, is 
such, that a matter of this importance could not 
be long concealed from the nation. He tken 
questioned me, whether 1 had read with attend 
tion the English papers ? Upon my answering in 
the affirmative, he remarked, that the liberty ©f 
the press was one of the happiest bulwarks of 
our freedom, but although it was an essential 
principle of the British constitution, yet^ per- 
sons in foreign eountries,^ were often exposed to 
the. highest and most malignant censures from its 
abase. I now saw clearly the drift of his conv^* 
cation, and observed, that not only foreigners 
but natives of England, had smarted under the 
kurfi^ of the British press, and that no one had 
been more severely handled^ on some occasions, 

than 
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than myself; but that we never noticed these 
things, uniless by retorting upon our opponents, 
through the medium of the press. This seemed 
to give him great satisfaction, and he resumed 
the conversation by inquiring whether the authors 
of any defamatory libels were not liable to be 
punished? I answered, that there occurred fre- 
quent^^instances of persons being brought to trial, 
and if found guilty, severely punished for calum* 
nies which had a tendency to inflict a wound in 
the bosom of domestic life, but that I never 
knew of any man having been punished for a 
mere political opinion, and that no British jury 
would be found to pronounce a verdict of guilty 
upon such an accusation. 

We continued the dialogue upon this subject 
for some time, when, finding tiiat he was about to 
close the conference without communicating the 
intelligence he had heard, I reminded him of it^ 
and earnestly requested him to relieve my anxiei^. 
He then said, with a great deal of hjssitation, "I 
understand the First Consul is incmsed beyond 
measure at the liberties taken with his character 
and government in the English papers." " If 
that be all," I replied, " his anger will not go 
down with the sun, for I may venture to promise 
him an unceasing fire from the British press, as 
long as he discloses an ambition that is fatal to 
the security of Europe" — " and to France," he 
exclaimed ; then taking me by the arms, he said 
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with great energy, " When, my dear friend, you 
return to England^ take pity on pdor France, and 
toimate every person concerned in the public 
journals to give him no quarter. It is only 
through the medium of your papers, that we 
know our situation ; the sound philosophy of your 
principles (meaning the English nation) will 
finally rescue France from slavery." Having 
uttered tliese words under strong symptoms of 
agitation, he left the room. 

Thunderstruck and confounded at this unex- 
pected termination of his discourse, I was at a 
loss what to think or how to act; when fortu- 
nately, the Ex-Director Barthelemi came up and 
asked me whether 1 was pleased with the review r 
This made me recover my senses, and I was en- 
abled to enter into general conversation. 

But my mind was not at ease ; and I was re- 
solved to obtain, if possible, some further con- 
firmation of the extraordinary piece of intelli- 
gence I had just heard. Accordingly, I addressed 
myself in succession to Archbishop Faesch*, Bo- 
naparte's uncle, to Visconti and Barthelemi, but 
the only news they could communicate, were the 
details of the operations in St Domingo, brought 
home by Jerome Bonaparte. Being afraid of 
committing the person mentioned above, I could 
not propose any other question, and therefore 

♦ Now a Cardinal.. 
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we won left the party, and after having conveyed 
the ladies back to our hotel, I drove to thfe house 
of the petdon with whom I had been engaged iti 
conversation. 

He received me with great politeness, and ad- 
yerting to his former observations, he stated that 
he was happy we could now confer alonC; as it 
Was not pleasant to enter into particular detaik 
in a mixt assembly, particularly, in the present 
depressed state of France. I expressed myself 
of the same opinion, and regretted he had gone 
so far, as it was possible a word or two, not dis- 
tinctly heard, might be mi^nterpreted to his dis- 
advantage. But he seemed to entertain no appre- 
hensions on. this head, and immediately entered 
more fully on the subject 

As I had been given to understand, that there 
were several Englishmen employed by the First 
Consul to write against our government, and in 
support of his administration, I took the liberty 
of interrupting him in the course of his remarks, 
by inquiring how it happened, that the First Con- 
sul should take offence at any productions of the 
English press, when he is utterly ignorant of our 
language, a fact of which I had been assured 
from M. Volney, who was intimate with him? 
To this question, he did not hesit0.te to answer, 
that ail Englishman of the name of JoUifFe, was 
employed by M. Talleyrand tp translate atl the 
articles in our newspapers, whicb lnyl :^any' refer- 
u 2 ' eaoft 
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fence to France, and that Talleyrand carried them 
as regularly to Bonaparte as he did his official 
dispatches. I then suggested that it was not im- 
probable several other Englishmen were in the 
employ of the Consul for similar purposes. He 
mentioned the names of several, ailiong whom 
were Messrs. Morgan, Stone, and Dr. Watson. 
I urged particularly the names of three persons 
of whom I had just grounds of suspicion, but I 
could not obtain any satisfactory information re- 
specting them. 

The main objects which he seemed extremely 
anxious to impress on my mind were, that no 
human consideration ought to induce us to relin- 
quish our animadversions on the government and 
person of Bonaparte, and that we ought to ab- 
stain rigidly from involving ourselves in another 
war with him. 

These points appearing rather paradoxical, after 
what had already passed between us, 1 desired 
him to explain how far Great Britain w^ould be 
compromised in case the war should be renewed,? 
To this he. answered, that Great Britain itself 
might, perhaps, escape from the storm which 
such an event would infallibly excite, but that 
fifty or sixty thousand such military automatons 
as I had seen that day, were always to be found, 
who, without reflection or care, -would be ready 
to execute whatever orders the First Consul 
might issue; and though the invasion of England 

might 
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might appear to us an impracticable measure, 
yet it was an event within the circle of possi-^ 
bility. Independently of this argument, the cir- 
cumstance that was most to be dreaded, was the 
violent spirit of Bonaparte, who, in case of a war 
between the two countries, would infallibly attack 
some of the w eaker powers of Europe, under the 
pretext that they favoured our cause, and thus an 
absolute military despotism would be established 
over the whole continent. The only means of 
averting this calamity, was the prolongation of 
the peace, whereby his dominion would neces- 
sarily be shortened; for after France began to 
feel the advantages of tranquillity and commerce, 
the people would become so much enamoured of 
them, that the military system would go to decay, 
and th(B citizens would gradually recover those 
rights of which their ruler had despoiled them. 

Upon expressing my astonisliment that an en- 
lightened nation should passively submit to a systeni 
which they disapproved of, and that himself, who 
had so great an influence, had acted so distin-* 
guished a part in the Revolution, together with 
many other of his colleagues, from whom I had 
heard similar sentiments, should take no steps 
to abridge the power of this Corsican, he observed 
with great feeling, " the Revolution was made/or 
the people, but not by the people. The soundest 
principles of philosophy have been trampled under 
foot by the military, and under every form of 
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our government, they have been masters. Who- 
ever got possession of the power of the sword, 
ruled the republic. Means must be derised, to 
keep the soldiers under; until that can be e^eted^ 
France will be the prize of Generals^ whom our 
folly have placed on too high an eminence." 

In this strain be continued to argue for a con- 
siderable time, until, with a faultering tone, he 
exclaimed, that the destruction of England would 
be the greatest misfortune to mankind since the 
downfall of the Roman empire. I took this op-* 
portunity of stating, that it would be a much 
greater calamity, but that I was confident he was 
creating unnecessary alarms in his mind, and weep* 
ing over the fate of a body which had not yet 
expired, nor even demonstrated any symptoms of 
decrepitude or dissolution ; that I was firmly of 
opinion, Great Britain was in a condition to defy 
the whole world, and that if our people were so 
disposed, they could reduce the Consul to his 
original rank of plebeian, without much difficulty; 
but as England renounced every idea of inter- 
posing her authority in the internal affairs of 
France, we felt it to' be the wisest policy, tore* 
main calm spectators of the events that might oc- 
cur in her domestic administration, at the same 
time wishing sincerely that she might consult 
her own happiness and prosperity. In order to 
strengthen the force of this reasoning, I assured him 
feat those political differences, which had for many 
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years divided the British people, no longer estbted; 
that the example of France had sickened the n^^ 
tion of its fondness for novelties, and that all 
orders of men appeared to be more anxiooa to 
secure the old constitution they possessed, than to 
risque the loss of freedom by the dangerous expe-* 
riment of establishing a new one, though appa-* 
rently more perfect in theory. Upon tiris, he in^ 
terrupted me with a very sound remark, that the 
extinction of the principles of the party favourable 
tp France, was ipso facta, the addition of a new 
empire to England, and the loss of a very power«» 
ful one to France. He endeavoured to illustrate 
this principle, by comparing the case of the ch 
devrnit Englkh Jacahins with that of the Khan of 
Tartary, who was always made use of^ to beep &€i 
Kussian» in order ; but, he observed, if wh»t you 
say be true, we can no longer count upon an army 
of auxiliaries in the bosom of your country, and in 
case of another war, the First Consul will have to. 
contend with every En^hman." " So much so,"* 
I declared, " that I conceive our government wiU 
find difficulty in restj*aiain^ within proper bounds, 
the fury of those who were formerly wellrdisposed 
tiowards the French cause." At this he stamped 
on the ground, and expressed himself doubtful 
whether wa? or peace would be most beneficial to 
France (that is, whick would be most likely to 
take off Bonaparte). He then adverted to the 
state of our finances, ^^ puisque voire 6tat morale 
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est in^branlable, que dites-vous de I'^tat fiscal ?'' 
— ^After having explained fully to him the erro- 
neous opinion which the French had always en- 
tertained upon this subject, and represented that 
with six times the load of our present debt, we 
might still prosper, as long as we were distinguished 
for our industry, commercial jspirit, and good faith, 
I admitted the possibility of the destruction of our 
system of finance, but I cautioned him against 
cherishing an hope that such an event would be 
favourable to the power or liberty of France ; for 
that the necessity to which such a circumstance 
would give rise, would probably transfer the 
sceptre of the ocean from a people who now wield 
it with justice, to the same people who might ex- 
ert it with despotic sway ; that a national bank- 
ruptcy might not only place the whole population 
of Britain upon the seas, but cause them to 
avenge themselves on every nation of Europe, 
which would be at their mercy, France might 
then accuse us of being an island of pirates, but 
she would be constrained to resume her system of 
robbing by land, and between tlie t^vo, the pirate 
and the highway robbef, I left him to calculate, 
from the known conduct of the two people for 
the last twelve years, which would prove most de- 
structive to the happiness of mankind, and what 
species of security aud civilization would remain 
upon the earth, amidst legitimated depredatioa 
and perennial scenes of havoc, 

Notwith- 
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Notwithstanding these and similar arguments 
which were urged to remove the extraordinary im- 
pressions which, in common with all France, he had 
imbibed concerning a national bankruptcy in Eng- 
land, I could not convince him that it was an im- 
probable event; and not *cery fast approaching. 
I then suggested what France had accomplished 
in a state of bankruptcy. This he seemed to laugh 
at, observing that France was a martial nation, 
England was not. Nettled at this remark, I re- 
counted to him the different actions in which our 
troops had proved victorious over those of France; 
and concluded with asserting, that I was confident ' 
they would at any time beat the French with 
equal numbers, upon which, he obsei^ved, that my 
opinion was natural to an Englishman, but that 
numbers would prevail over valour. The con- 
versation was next resumed pn the dissatisfaction 
which the Government of Bonaparte had occa- 
sioned throughout the Republic, and on my start- 
ing the character, abilities, and influence of Ge- 
neral Moreau, he differed from me, and observed, 
that Moreau was a man of passive qualities, des- 
titute of energy to undertake any grand political 
' scheme, and too weak to brave such a contest, 
his chief employment consisting in reading all the 
military memoirs and books which had ever been 
M'ritten, and in playing with his pretty wife. 

Upon the whole, after a conference of above 
jthrce hours, he ended the dialogue, by ob- 
serving, 
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serving, that he w^s at a loss, whether to think 
wiir or peace would be moat &vourable to the 
views of tho3Q who wbhed the destruction of 
Bonaparte, but that at all events^ I should per- 
form an act of mercy to mankind, if on my re- 
turn to {Ingland, I should strenuously maintain 
the Liberty of the Press, and exert myself in de- 
scribing the horrible state of slavery to which Le 
psfit Corparalj (I use his own words,) had reduced 
the French, and all other neighbouring nations. 
After having -solemnly injoined^ me to be very 
gnarded in my expressions during my stay in 
France^ we took leave of each other. I have 
been very copious in this letter, that you may 
form an idea how things are going on here. The 
sentiments which I have detailed being those of a 
distinguished ](nember of the Government, what 
wust be those bf the pe<^e ? 
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LETTER XXL 

Visit to David. — Account of his Paintings^ 

fV E have just returned from passing a very 
agreeable evening at the apartments of David, in 
the Louvre, where we found more decency of 
manners among the female part of the company 
than is often to be met with in this capital. You 
will, perhaps, be startled at the mention of my sit- 
ting down under the roof of a man who actually 
signed a warrant for my arrest some years ago. 
But in this capital these are things of course, and 
quite as natural as if in the year 1793, I had 
dined with him, and in the evening he had sent 
me to prison, and two days after to the guil- 
lotine. 

The fact is, we were very desirous of seeing 
this man, both on account of his political cha- 
racter, and his reputation as the first artist of 
France, and a lady of our acquaintance, very 
obligingly introduced us to the family. We were 
received by Madame David, and her two daugh- 
ters, with great politeness ; and Citizen David 
comported himself as an human being. 

I met in this society, a number of very in- 
telligent (tnd respectable characters, and have 

had 
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had several opportunities of entering into con- 
versation with M. David ; but though I made re- 
peated attempts to introduce a discussion upon 
the political state of France, he did not seem 
disposed to enter at all upon the subject Ac- 
cordingly, though by no means qualified to hold 
a discourse on the art of Painting, the names 
of several English and French artists were men- 
tioned, but M. David never condescended to 
make any observations from which I could derive 
any instruction. His lady frequently desired me 
to give my opinion of his celebrated picture of 
the Sabines, which we had seen in the morning, 
and she assured me that it would be a good spe- 
culation if any Englishman would purchase it for 
an exhibition in London. The price is five thou- 
sand pounds sterling ! 

Having mentioned this enormous sum, your 
curiosity is doubtless excited to have som6 further 
particulars respecting a painting which is esteemed 
here, and which M. David himself considers as a 
chef-d'oeuvre of the art As this artist is the first 
who in this country has exhibited a work to the 
public for money, he has thought it necessary to 
vindicate his conduct, which has excited great 
displeasure in this capital, by circulating a little 
pamphlet in defence of the measure. After hav- 
ing remarked, that painters ought to imitate the 
ancients, not only in the purity of their concep- 
tions^ the expression of their figures, and the 
3 graces 
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graces of their forms, he affirms, that they should 
go a step farther, by imitating the manners ai>d 
institutions established among them for the per- 
fection of the arts. The custom of a painter 
exhibiting his works to the public, for a small sum 
each person, is not new. The learned Abb6 Bar- 
th61emi, in his travels of the younger Anacharsis, 
speaking of the celebrated Zeuxis, observes, this 
painter acquired from the exhibition of his works 
such considerable sums, that he was often enabled 
to make gratuitous presents of his master-pieces 
to his country, declaring, that no private indivi- 
dual was rich enough to afford to purchase them. 
Upon this subject, he quotes the evidence of 
Mlmn and Pausanias, who prove that the Greeks 
were accustomed to make public exhibitions of 
their paintings ; and^ doubtless, we ought not to 
be apprehensive of falling into error by following 
their steps. 

In our days, this practice is observed in Eng- 
land, where it is called Exhibition. The pictures 
of the death of General Wolf, and of Lord Chat* 
ham, painted by West, brought him in this man- 
ner an immense sum*. The exhibition existed 
long before, and had been introduced by Van- 
dyke, whose work-s attracted vast crowds, from 
whose curiosity he realized a cpnsiderat>le fortune. 
Is not that a just and wise plan, whigh provides 
the arts with the means of existing by themselves, 

♦Q.E. D, 
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of being supported by their own resources, and 
of enjoying the noble independence which be- 
longs to genius, and without which, the fire by 
which it is animated would be extinct? Also, 
what method can be deemed more worthy of 
deriving advantage from the fruit of one's labour, 
than by submitting it to the judgment of the pub- 
lic, and by looking for no other reward than their 
favourable opinion ? If the production be but 
middling, public opinion will soon decide upon, 
it ; and the author, deriving neither glory nor bene- 
fit, will learn, by a severe experience, the means of 
repairing his faults, and of captivating the attention 
of the spectators by more happy conceptions. 

Of all the arts professed by genius, painting is 
indisputably the one which requires the greatest 
sacrifices. It is not unfrequent for an historical 
picture to occupy three or four years. I shall 
not enter into any detail respecting the prelimi- 
nary expences to which a painter is obliged to 
submit ;• the articles of costumes and models are 
alone very considerable. These difficulties have 
undoubtedly checked the ardour of many ar- 
tists, and, perhaps, we have lost many master- 
pieces, which the genius of many of them had 
conceived, and which their poverty prevented 
them from executing. Further, how many vir- 
tuous painters are there, who w^puld have dis- 
dained to have taken up their pencils upon any 
but noble and moral subjects, if want had not 
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degraded and vilified them ? They have prosti- 
tuted them to the gold of a Phryne and- a Lais, 
but it was their indigence alone which rendered 
them culpable; and their talent, calculated to 
fortify a respect for morality^ has contributed to 
its corruption. 

I shall esteem myself fortunate, says he, if by 
giving the example of a public exhibition, I should 
introduce the practice; if the practice should 
afford a resource to genius against poverty, and 
in consequence bf this primary advantage, if I 
should contribute towards directing the arts to 
their real object, the promotion of morality, and 
the exaltation of the mind, by exciting in the 
souls of the spectators the generous sentiments 
displayed in the productions of artists. To move 
the heart of man, is a great art ; and this method 
may give a grand emotion to public energy and 
the national character. Who will deny, that the 
French people, until the present day, were stran- 
gers to the arts, and lived in the midst of them 
without partaking of their influence? If a rare 
piece of sculpture or painting presented itself, it 
hecante immediately, and often for a price ihfi« 
nitely below its value, the acquisition of some 
rich individual, who jealous of his exclusive pro- 
perty, permitted none but a small number of his 
friends to behold it ; the rest of society were 
altogether excluded from the sight - Heiice, by 
giving encouragement to public exhibitions, the 
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people will share in the riches of genius, at the 
rate of a trifling consideration ; they will become 
more enlightened in the arts, to which they are 
not so indifferent as some persons aifect to think ; 
their information will increase, their taste will be 
formed ; and though they may not be sufficiently 
exercised to decide on the delicacies or difficul- 
ties of the art, yet, their judgment, always dic- 
tated by nature, and produced by sentiment, may 
often encourage, and even improve an artist who 
knows how to appreciate it 

Moreover, to men siticerely attached to the 
arts and to their country, it is a matter of grief 
and regret, to see a number of precious monu- 
ments transferred to others, without their own 
nation, in which they had been produced, having 
the least knowledge of them. A public exhibi- 
tion has a tendency to preserve the master-pieces 
of art in those happy regions where they are 
born, and to encourage the hope of seeing re- 
vived the fine ages of Greece, in which an artist, 
satisfied with the sums arising from the gratuities 
of his fellow-citizens, took a pleasure in pre- 
senting to his country those very master-pieces 
which they had admired. After having conferred 
honour upon his country by his talents, he de- 
served its gratitude for his generosity. 

To these arguments it may be objected, that 
every nation has its peculiar customs, and that a 
public exliibition of subjects of art, has never 

been 
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been practised in France. In tbe inst l^ci^ I 
answter^ that I am not bound to explain humtia 
contradictions; but I ask, whether a dfasmtftC 
author does not strive to render his pieoe as pub^ 
lie as possible, and whether he does not reoeive. a 
part of the money paid by tiie audience in ex^ 
change for the emotions, or dtfiierent pleasuref 
which he excites in them by painting die passioliSi 
or by turning them into ridicule ? I>oe» a com** 
poser of music, who has giren life and aaimatioa 
lo a lyric poem, blush to share with the author 
of the wordift, the profits of its representation ? 
What k honourable in the one, cannot be humili^ 
ating in the other ; and if the different arts ctm^ 
Btitute but one family, why may not aH th» artiste 
consider themselves as brethren, and follow tibe 
same laws in order to attain ceitebnty and for^ 
tune ? 

In tlie second place, we auglrt iiistandy to do 
that which has not been done before, if good wiU 
arise from it What, Uierefore, should ^otrbid 
the introduction of a practice into i3m Frenck 
republic, of which the Greeks and nradom na^ 
tions have already set an example ? The nature 
and course of our ideas have altered since the 
revolution, and, I trust, we shall not retmrn tb 
that false delicacy which has for so loi^ a time 
depressed genius. For niy own part, I acknow- 
ledge no honour to be greater than that of hd>ving 
the public for my judge. I fear not passion (Mr 
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partiality on tbeir part; their payment of the 
admiflsion fees> are ro many voluntary gifts, which 
prove their taste for the arts; their praises are 
the free expressions of the pleasure which they 
experience; and such rewards are surely equal 
to those of the academic age. 

These, reflections^ and the plan of public ex* 
hibition, which I have been the first to adopt, 
have been occasioned chiefly by the desire of pro- 
curing to the professors of the art of painting, 
the means of indemnifying themselves for the 
employment of their time» and the sacrifice 
which their expenoes must occasion, and to se- 
cure them a resource against poverty, which ia 
but too often their unhappy lot I have been 
encouraged and assisted in these views by the 
government; whicl^ on this occasion, gave me a 
strong proof of the brUliant protection it confers 
on the arts, by allotting me a place fpr my exhi- 
bition, together with many other, considerable 
advantages ; but I shall receive the most flatter- 
ingreward, if, by the. public coming to examine 
my painti^i^ I should open to artists an useful 
model which, in excitinf their zeal, may contri-, 
bute^ tiie advancement of the art, and the per- 
fection, of mdtalij^, which we ought to have 
unceasiiq^y before o«r $yes. 

It i$ impossiUe to peruse the above sentiments, 
withottt entering fuUy into tl^ plan ojf M. David, 
and giving it the most unqualified approbation. 

3 How- 
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Hbi«revef, notwithstatiiing the plain and irr«fra- 
gatde reasons which he has advanced, he has m- 
curred ^eat censure, even among the artists, for 
having set an example by which they might be 
saved from starvation. It is also remarkable, 
that this novelty has been broached by a person, 
who, of all others, is the most proper to intron 
duce it into general practice. Reputed by French- 
men to be ^e first painter in the world, and 
acknowlei^ed ^ be the first in France, by the 
French artists themselves; possessing also an 
handsome independence, that places him far be^ 
yond the sphere of want^ or even its direful 
apprehensions^ no possible suspicion of selfish- 
ness can with propriety be said to attach to him» 
for the adoption of a measure, which is common 
to the most eminent £nglish artists, %nd admira- 
bly adapted to place the most elegant, and eer* 
tainly an instructive class of die community, ajbove 
the pressure of poverty, and the temp|«tio9s by 
which the art may be canverted from Mng W 
useful instrument of pubUc morality, into a £ps« 
tering pander oi rice, slavery, and corruption. 

I Imve heard much of &e character, public 
and private, of ]fl David^ and it is but an act of 
justice that I 4d |tii% wh«n^I declare, that amidst 
the most uiUk^^^Hralilir <^^ that hover 

over his pubfid^ I have not been able to trace any 
rela^ve to his private (reputatioxi) wjt^ich waiTii^ 

X g a s^t*- 
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a surmise, that what he has said thave, is not, in 
every respect, the genuine efibsicm of his heart 

The picture of the SaiHises, which ib thus pub* 
Kckly exhibited in the ancient acadeorly of ^rcfai* 
tecture, is considered by DaTid, as his xnaster- 
pie(%'; and he groimds its character prmcipalty 
on the persons of Hersilia, Tatius, and Romulus. 
Pou&in has pencilled the fia^ of the &ihine 
women; but David haft chosen the secpiel of tiie 
story, at the moment when the Sahcoie woaHBn 
rushed between the hostile armies, for the purpose 
of reconciling the Rjom&n and Salsioe.Bofalie9f!& 

In the shcurt description which I am about to 
give of this pictuare, I must clear myself before- 
hand of all a'ffectaticm of skill in the art of pauit- 
ing; for tiiough I {mtfiess to be aoDiiwritei/r, yet, 
I am no c^mwrnem. My opaiion^ therefore^ m 
that of one who juices ai; he feels, without any 
previous knowledge of the ^ules of the art, or as 
M. David expresses it, ^^ quaifu*ii nc soit pas 
assez evercS pour didder sur ies fai^esies ou Im 
difficultis de Tart, son jugement^ ionffm^s £eii 
par la nature^ et toujtmrs produif par ie 9€ntP- 
menty pourra sowomt ftatttr^ et m6fmJclairer an 
autmr ^ui saura VapprkitrJ' 

The two chie£f, Bomidus and Tatius, are id>iRit 
to engage m £»ag|e combat; the former, white 
holding his uplifted^j^ii^elin m his right hand, n 
the attitude of prepimng to burl it at his tola* 
gonis^ suspends the blow; his left is concealed 

undtf 
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onder a broad shield^ wiiich also covers tl^ left 
part of kifi body ; on his head, he wears a s^plm^ 
did belooet, a shoulder-belt sosfiends his smosd| 
his fe^t are laced with sandak; in. esrery other 
respect he is represented stack naked, so that the 
Boost conspricuous parts, visible of the founder of 
Rome, are his side face and posteriors. 

Tatius, on the contrary, is displayed full to th^ 
view, in puris naturalibus. He also waears, not 
only^ an helmet and saiadals, but candes a shield, 
and a scarlet mantle buckled upon the breast^ 
but so contrived as to exhibit his whole body in a 
perfect state of nature. The shield of Tatius is 
hfild by tiie left: arm, extended and sinewy; a 
sword is in his right 

Between these two figuites stands Hersilia, ia 
th^ act of separating them, with her twa army 
^i^ely extended, and also her legs. The artist; 
however, has not thought proper ta favour us 
with the sight of this pretty lady, as a naked 
beauty, for she is robed in white h lagrecque; in 
other words, according to the ^modern female 
dress. Her hair hangs dishevelled over hee 
shoulders. M her feet^ lay her two naked in«> 
£ints> beautifully painted. 

In the center ground, is a groupe of l^lsibine 
matrons, cairying their naked infants on tliedy 
bosoms, or holding tbem^ in their hands, amidst 
heaps, of the dead, and horses furious- in comb^ 
Others are* seen [daciqg li^enr chikb^i atthe ibet 
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of the soldiers of bo^ armies, who, struck at the 
sights ground their spears. The general of the 
horse is seen sheathing his sword. Numbers of 
soldiers wave their helmets as the signal of peace. 
The walls of Rome form the l^ack ground. 

These are all the circumstances belonging to the 
picture ; but before I proceed, it will be right to 
give you M. Davids vindication of the nakedness 
of his heroes. 

The examples which I might quote in my fa- 
vour, says he, are so numerous in the remains of 
the works of the ancients, that the only difficulty 
I find is in the selection of them. This, however, 
is my answer. It ivas a received custom among 
the painters, statuaries, and poets of antiquityi 
to represent naked their gods, heroes, and in 
general, all those whom they intended to iUua* 
trate. If they painted a philosopher, he was 
naked, with a cloke over his shoulder, and the 
attributes of his character ; if a warrior, he was 
likewise naked, a helmet on bis head, c^ sword 
hung by a shoulder-belt, a shield on his arm, anct 
sandals on his feet ; sometimes they added drapery, 
when they thought it might give a grace to the 
figure ; and so on of others, its may be seen in 
my Tatius, or ^t the central Museum of Arts, 
in the figure of Phocion, lately arrived firom 
Home. The two figures of Castor and Pollux, 
9t Monte-Cavallo, works of Phidias and Praxis 
teles, are nakeci; the Bprghe«e Achilles is alsa 

naked. 
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naked At Versailles may be seen, on the Medici 
vase, a bas-relief, representing tiie sacrifice of 
Ip^higenia ; Achilles is there naked, as \vell as the 
greater part of the warriors who surround the 
vase. At the museum of the statuary Giraud, 
Flace Vendomcy is the bas-relief of Perseus and 
Andromeda, on which the hero is represented 
naked, though he has just been fighting with a 
monster who throws poison. likewise, in the 
National library, the subject of the departure of 
Hippolitus for the chaoe, in presence of Pbedrai 
in the book of the engravings of Herculaneum, 
he is naked. How many other authorities might 
I cite ! Those which I have already adduced will 
certainly suffice to remove the surprize of the 
public at my having endeavoured to imitate these 
great modek in my Romulus^ who is faiiaself the 
son of a god But there is another which I 
have reserved for (he last, because it is the com- 
pliment of all ^e rest Romulus is represented 
naked on a medal, at the time when after having 
killed the King of the Ceninians, he bears on 
his shoulders a trophy formed from his arms, 
which he afterwards placed in the temple of 
Jupiter Feretrius. In a word, my object in this 
picture was, to paint ancient manners with such 
exactness^ that the Greeks and the Romans, in 
looking at my work, would not have found me a 
stranger to their customs. 

X 4 M. David 
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M. David U aot, in my opinion, so successful 
ia this firguinent^ as in the former one, wherein 
be completely establiabes the propriety of every 
«rti$t exhibiting his works for a small pecuniary 
gratificati^[i. Indeed, his argument in defence 
of the nakedness of his heroes, is completely 
overthrown by the figures in ^is very picture, 
which will appear more fully from the observa- 
tioas,. which, with deference, I now offer on the 
work. 

If M. David's object be, as he says, to paint 

ancient manners with such exactness, as that ai^ 

ancient Greek or Roman would suppose him to 

\>e a countryman, how comes it that he has made 

a distinction between the dr€s$ of Tatius and tha 

nakedness of Homulus ? The Romans and Sabines 

were much nearer neighbours than the Ei^lish 

and French, and their manners and cu^oms more 

similar. The capital of the Sabincs was within 

a few stonCs throw of the little mud huts, called 

the city of Rome, and therefore it is unnatural 

to conclude, that what could be acquired by the 

one, was not common to the other. Besides, in 

the rudest ages and nations, we discover some 

traces of delicacy of sentiment, and if there be 

two or three exceptions from this truth, which 

modern circumnavigators have brought to our 

knowledge, we do not find that they prevailed 

among any isolated tribes, who were not in a 

state 0f absolute beastliness, hardly above tlic 

condition 
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condition qf brutes. An aprqii of leaves mgh% 
have been employed, if it be stcluiitted that the^ 
first Romans were naked savage^ But M. DavicJ 
himself is not of opinion that they were destitute 
of glotbing, for the Master of the horse is dress^, 
and so are the soldiers of the two arnjjes ; and I 
have ^heady remarked, th^t la Cjtoyenne Her-* 
silia is dressed in a very handsQinQ white musliq 
gown. 

We cannot, therefore, reconcile this palpably 
contradiction to M. David's reasonings. It i| 
true, the city was surprized, and w^e ipay go so 
far as to suppose that King Romulus jumped out 
of bed in a hurry, and flew to the scene of action; 
but then we cannot imagine, that the successor ol" 
Numitor ilept evqry night stark naked. Besides, 
it seems he found time to lace on his sandals, and 
it would be a great affront to the Sabine ladies, 
who were good thrifty housewives, to affirm, tha^t 
they had lived three whole years with their loving 
jravishers, without having knit some sort of in- 
expressibles to cover the nakedness of their Kii|^ ' 
In Poussin's representation of the Rape of th^ 
Sabines, the Romans are not drawn as so many 
naked satyrs; the sequel of the story should 
have equally respected the rules of decency. 
The former would have been pardonable on mai^ 
accounts, if he had made the Romans nake^ 
upon that occasion, particularly as they had be^ 
till that event, a society without women ; but M. 
, . David 
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Davfd cannot be excused dHs inattbntiirft!; iint^ 
Romulus and Tatius are ^ only persons repre^ 
^nted naked in the whole grouper wid they are 
the persons, who, from thek* mnk and conse- 
quence, ou^t to have been decently attired* This 
observation removes also, every idea of Romtdus 
having been taken at a nonplus, because Qiieea 
HersiUa, who of course must have slept with him 
that night, appears on the scene of action very 
smartly dressed It is true, her left leg seems to 
indicate that she had left her stockings behind, 
but here the profound knowledge of the artist in 
the customs of andent nations shines: out wit^ 
peculiar lustre, as all the learned antiquarians 
agree, that in those early times of heroism, neither 
silk nor cotton stockings were in fashion. :: t. :: 
It is evident, therefore, from what . has foeeti 
alledged, that there was no necessity for stripping 
Romulus of his clothes; let us now see, if these 
were any, for making Tatius go naked : and here 
it should be noticed, that Romulus, as if ashamed 
of the indelicacy of his condition, turns his back 
to the spectators; but General Tatius, who is 
a brawny, athletic hero, bids them defiance. 
Yet, in order to increase the inconsistency, M. 
David has decorated his shoulders with a superb 
scarlet mantle. Now, if the artist intended to 
describe simple customs, why should a finely 
wrought cloak, an evidence of manufactures in a 
very advanced state, be placed on the back of(a 
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allied irfl0 could Imm dispensed with any clothing 
in that pmt of the body, in fiivoar of the rest? 
Was die weatjkier so hot, or was there a wet ditch 
at Ae foot of the Tarpeian ro<$k, which compelled 
the Sabine general to leave his breeches or little 
l^ttieoat behind? 

HaTii^ suAciently animadverted on the dress, 
or rather the want of dress of the principal per- 
aoiAges, I shall now examine their figures. The 
person of Romulus appears to me, to be too 
ycmng and too effinninate. If painters sincerely 
mean to illustrate great men, and to assist the 
pen of the historian, they should read before 
thej dtaw. The unitl^ of time, place, and 
action, are, perhaps^ more essential to painting 
than to a dramatic production. According to 
history, Romulus was a man full grown at the 
time of the rape of the Sabines; M. David has 
painted him as a beardless strij^ing not more 
Htmn eighteen years of age. He was strong ro- 
busty and enured to occupations that hardened 
the muscles, and gave vigour to his whole frame ; 
M* David has made him soft, delicate, and slender ; 
an object more fitted for the eye of the Second 
Consul of France, than to attract the regard of a 
peQ|de of highwaymen. 

The person of Tatius is admirably executed ; 
stfOD^ muscular, and swarthy, with a countenance 
lowering with resentment. It is impossible to 
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fboUsb figure, ot the wlpwfe ^oupes^. Her couq-p. 
t^ni^Q^^ be!9pe«iks neitht? intelligfirocc, $ofiEaess^ 
anxiety, nor terror ; passions which swh aa oc*. 
casioo wa? calculated tp inppir«^. She k^o3s9 ^ot 
on Bqmulu^ of Ta^iud in th^ 9.ttM?^ of iBq>l<mi^ 
Ibi^a^uty, hut thgre &b€^.s^»i* between the tmh. 
Uk^ ^ statue^ Y'ith d<|wi^astL ^.y€t3, as if asbaiBe<ii 
to hold up her head, le^t $hfi should hohold: th^ 
nalfedaes^ q| the^ ^oij^hatant^. in ddfditipn to tte^ 
Ib^re is a kind of knowing teer upoE her fac^, 
9troiigly indicative of what I have just meniionedr 
liep hair id absohiitely %UBU3atviraL, aad resemjotes ^ 
silvery straw colour. In other rospect^ Ae co« 
lourii^ of the paintifig ia extreimely rkb, thau^ 
apt strictly natural tiiroughout. 

These are the prineipal remarks which I havn 
to oiTer upoa this celebrated painting, and they 
are not iii\-idiou£2y made*^ but I cannot avoid ac« 
COJaapanying fehjea» with a few observations from a 
gentien^an^ who hinot les9. disfungukhed as a rigid 
Bpo^aloat, than as a man of ta^ and genius, and 
whose opinions; ^a^y be quoted in support of the 
pretensions of David. 

That the ancient painters and statuaries: were 
superior to the modern, is u^versally allt»KedL 
The monuments of theix: geipii^ that still lefsain 
would convince us of it, even though we were to 

suppose 
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other cotempoTMy; Ailti^ora, to fee e- litti^'«» 
Ik^ratecL The unoommoa sptrk. and eki^ftice 
pf^heir Wtitudesf^ ptpportioiis are ^ImOius t# 
^veiy ey^c as^ a grisctt miasTter $eems,tp tkit^ 
tbat tnodem -atitist^ thoMgk Chey. •Qught %i) ivsitat^ 
cm ne^^ l^pb tQ ^«al the /m«i|^i£cfiic^rd£fthar 
tdslia^ trr lbs tHmity of thek %are& To waajntA 
|Qril;llii9^^;we neiid not siipftose J^t kinian.genifiik 
depayB id tibe wwkl grows (^dan i It mayrbe a»> 
eribod iptiMy tp t)be> mpei^ eleganda of ^tbt 
toA$i) |i()y^^i):lii^9e'tky$^ and patrtly la.<^ 
bf^villg tfaeo b?|t0r apportunStids of tibserTingitiie 
human body, free from the incumbrances o€dFe9% 
yA-0[lih^. ,fim^ aiiidiA^ti^to. The 

<»*^!|pi^,idiw:ipli»(e.-af tib^i (&repk$ ,.wd j^Miffl^ 

fw ii?[^^ngliierhtlfl[yyiJ)orf^ ^^eitgth^ 

4^i^tifesp^ ^eKi^lijtyi ia^d grfkce,'. 'fo th^£^!re«(|ec^ 
lbejrefcr€j.it^j^r^qiiW .hardly failto ^xcd ^ «©*• 
'4^1^ i^t|^ise<^d^H^tiQn[and ma^^siers. ttodamtber 
to^^MxyatOfftt^: b«%r ^nd cramp>ailite fiioidtiiidt 
and as the anqieiits .piirform&dtlAe^ e»»itis9i ill 
public^ and p^rior^kei^ xauxtf ;^ Ihgoi/ba^Etd, and 
thwght it iionourable to encel ia 4be«)i;a6 Ukeksr 
clothing was much less cumbersome tbftb turn 
Gothic apparel, and shewed the body to more ad- 
vantage, it must be allowed that their painters 
atid stfittuaries had far better opportunities of obr 
servation tiiau.ours etyoy, wIkq see notlung |i»ut 
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aukward and languid %ure8» disguiied liy an im* 
wieldy and most angracelttl attire *• 

Amongiit the many paintingB which we had 
seen from the hand <tf dib artist^ his Horatii is 
by far the most strikii^ and most justly eacecuted. 
Thdse which were hastily drawn for days of ee*^ 
remonial, in <Nrder to be exposed in the op^ 
air are on an immense scale, and an sot less 
horrible to die rif^t, Iban the objects which tiiqr 
were des^ped to represent were temic to tli^ 
mind He has also drawn the ^re of Bonaparte 
on horseback, at the passage 6f St Godiandi tot 
which the kmg of Spain gcti^e him one tfioasand 
pounds. / 

But the picture which moaft interested us, wa% 
&e representation of the liepttties of the Hers 
Etat, assembled in tbe Tentti^ Court at Versaffles, 
while their president is reading the Dedaration 
of the Rights of Man. It is unfinished^ but it 
comfMrkes within a very short ^mpass a vast 
groupe of pa*sonages. The featui!^ of sraie of 
the members were astonishingly sbrildn^ partieu* 
larly those of Mirabeau and Bamave ; in mos^ 
however, M. David has feSed in tfie correctness 
of his representations, especially in those of Si^yes 
andGrdgoiref. 

The 

♦ Every oiic 'will hot, perhaps, agree to the bold inferetic^ 
which Dr. Bekttle hlsis made upon this subject. " 

t It is remarkable that the only perfect likeness of Bishop 
GjG^goiAjnras executed by an Engisb artist, Mr. Shee, R. A. 

who 
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The pttWlc character of David, is so well 
known, and held in such general detestation, that 
I need not enumerate a multitude of anecdotes 
which I have heard, from well informed persons 
respectigig him. lii the course of my conver- 
sations with him, I once took a favourable op- 
porlupity of asking, whether he recollected hav- 
ing .signed ji, ny^^rajat for my arrest, and what 
wpce:tlj§:i?liarg8s that were preferred against me? 
Tihjthg^e qu^oQS, he simply replied, that it was 
impoi^sibl^ ;%: hi^n to recal to memory all the war- 
ranty qI arre|t which had been issued at the time 
he was meinber of the Committee of General 
Vigilance ; that hundreds were sometimes signed 
in one dfty^ and l^t:in the hurry of business^ he 
had oA^p^i.t biis Qaneie to warrants on the reports 
of his coUeagUGS^ i^ut that ther^ could be no doubt 
of som^ previous information having been laid be- 
fore the committee. I remarked, that through this 
hurry of business a great deal of injustice had been 
committed* This be frankly confessed, but de- 
fended the measures by the old plea, *^ WhiU; 
could we do, suo^uhdi^ by traitors at home, who 
were pai4 by -Pitt dud Thugut to sap the fauiif 

who with that taste and precbion which distinguish all his 
wprks, painted a portrait for me of M. Grfegoire, when that 
gentleman was in England last summer, which is the most 
striking resemhlanee ever beheld. Gr^goire himself, who sat 
to David, and several other ediinent artists^ declares that this 
is the moft exact that could have beeo executed. 

dfttions 



dations of the Republic ? It t?A6 impossible always 
to discriminate during so gr^at and terrible a Re* 
volution.'' I did not wish to preed the matter, 
but I could not help observiDg, that the Conducj^ 
of the committee reminded me of the Han^an 
in an. English play, who states to his friend, that 
having a great deal upoti his hands one day^, in 
the hurry of business^ whipped the rope round a 
bystander^s neck, and did not discover his mistake 
until a full hour after the man had been hanging. 
Wherever the atrocities of the different rulers 
of France are made the subjects of inquiry, I have 
always found the same language employed td e«- 
tettuate the guilt of their priftcipal agents. Mur- 
ders, rapes, burnings, drownings, proscriptions, 
and pillage, are all laid upon the Revolution, 
tvhich is a generical term for every species of 
erimes; but the agents, the authors of those hOftors 
iremain unmolested, and riot in the blood and 
tj^rs which they have caused to flow. If it be 
necessary to offer an kpolo^ for deeds of blood, 
Ifae gold of Pitt is displayed in all its wonder- 
workiiKg efficacy ; if the murder of an innocent 
person be lamented, we are instantly told he was 
an agent of Pitt One is almost induced to sup- 
pose, that Mr. Pitt possessed the inexhaustible 
purge of Fortunatus, or that the French people, 
in this avowal of their pliability to corruption, 
ccmfess themselves the most detectable race of 
in£^ who jtrawl upon tlie face of the eaith. 

5 But 
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But I trust, they will not escape the curses of 
mankind, and the pursuit of avenging justice. 
<jood men must not suffer these hordes of as- 
sassins to hide themselves under this terpa Revo- 
lution; but dragging them to light, point with 
the finger of scorn to the ruffians, who after 
haviilg perpetrated the most abhorrent crimes, now 
proffer themselves to public notice, with the whin- 
ing sycophancy of religion and humanity. 

However penitent some of these miscreants may 
affect to be, their example does not appear to be 
followed by David, In general, he is silent and 
reserved upon political subjects. Nothing seems 
to distress him more than the recollection of the 
conventional period. But his distress arises not 
from the awakening voice of nature, nor from the 
reproaches of an accusing conscience. It origi- 
nates in the idea that the days of blood and pro- 
scription are no more. I am convinced from the 
nature and turn of the conversations which passed 
between us, that he regrets to the very bottom of 
his soul, the halcyon times when thousands were 
butchered to illustrate the reign of liberty and 
equality. Speaking one morning of St Just, the 
noted decemvir, he declared, " notwithstanding 
the fate of that unfortunate young man; and the 
prejudices entertained against him, he was veritd- 
^blenient a la haitteur de la reoolution* He was 
present at the battle of Fleurus, which was the first 
pitched battle fought by our armies ; and by his 
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energies, enabled the Republic to open tlie career 
of her victories. Ah ! those were bright days^ 
when the representatives of the people, sword in 
hand, rode through the lincfs of our soldiers, ex- 
posing their liVes to the fire of the enemy, ani- 
mating our people by tlieir presence, directing the 
course of slaughter, and Matching over the destinies 
of the Republic, In those days there was a real 
devotion to the country." 

The tone, the gesture, and the animation with 
which this was delivered, made it evident that he 
spoke what he really thought In an unguarded 
moment, he poured forth the bloody sentiments 
of his ferojpious soul. He did not scruple to avow, 
that the Committee of Public Safety had been the 
Saviours of France, and the founders of its gi- 
gantic empire; and after a flourish on the civil 
.wars and massacres attendant on the acquisition 
of our English freedom, he challenged me to pro- 
duce an instance of the establishment of a Re- 
public, without wading through seas of blood. 
The idea of carnage being uppermost in his mind, 
I asked him whether it was true, that a project 
had been in contemplation to reduce the popu- 
lation of France to one third of its present number. 
I He replied, that it had been seriously discussed, 
and that Dubois Crancti was its author. 

Notwithstanding all my eiforts, I could never 
extort from him an opinion on the present situation 
of France j the only answer I ever obtained was, 

" We 
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'* We must have patience; time must elapse.'* 
When I objected to the military system of Bona- 
parte as ruinpus to the liberty of France, and dan- 
gerous to the rest of Europe, he suddenly changed 
the subject, by declaring that the First Consul 
had an excellent memory, and was read in history; 
for as he was sitting one day for his portrait, Jie 
corrected an error, into which he had fallen, re- 
lative to a circumstance in the Roman Republic. 

M. David, like every other Frenchman, (and 
here I do not make a single exception of any 
one with whom I have been in company) is ut- 
terly ignorant of the nature of the liberty we en- 
joy, and of all our institutions. They have not 
a conception of the possibility of freedom existing 
in any state, with a monarch at its head; with 
them, there is not a vestige of liberty among any 
people who have not high sounding Roman titles. 
In the same manner, they cajinot comprehend 
tha being of that middle class of society which 
constitutes the bulwark of our Isle. According to 
their notions of Britain, a man must be a noble 
or a pauper. Thanks to our barbarous forefathers, 
we have the whole essence of regulated freedom, 
without the gilded terms of Roman despotism; 
we have gothic names for the enjoyments of an 
enlightened people ! David recognizes no freedom 
that is not open to holy iasurrections against esta- 
blished authority. Wherever the shrieks of njiurder, 
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and the notes of the trumpet are not heard, there 
can be no liberty. 

A person who is conversant in the science of 
Physiognomy, would pronounce the character of 
this monster at first sight With an hideous wen 
upon his lip, which shews his teeth, and for ever 
marks him in the snarling grin of a tyger, with 
features and eyes which denote a lust for massacre, 
he is a savage by instinct, and an assassin by rule. 
To begin a sentence with expressions of humanity, 
and to end it with a climax of blood, is his chief 
delight ; the compunctious visitings of nature are 
unknown to him, and the prospect of a bleeding 
world, the darling theme of his atrocious ima- 
gination. This prospect seems to be the only 
consolation which the world now affords to him. 
He is an Atheist in faith and practice, and a mur- 
derer by choice. 

While he was member of the Committee df 
General Vigilance, his greatest pleasure consisted 
in frequenting the prisons, where he feasted his 
eyes on those who were condemned to die, and 
loaded the unhappy victims with a thousand im- 
precations. A person from whose informations I 
have never yet been deceived, assured me, that it 
ivas his constant practice to call every morning 
at the prison to enquire how many were to be 
guillotined, and on being told one day that therii 
were sLvteen^ he instantly exclaimed, in a*furious 
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attitude, " How ! only, siKteen ! the Republic is 
uxMlone!" 

Retributive justice at length overtook some o£ 
these monsters, and David, with others of the 
homicidal crew, were committed to prison, in order 
to take their trials for their lives. Through what 
extraordinary means he escaped the death his 
crimes deserved, or by wliat unknown power he 
was protected, I have never been able to dis- 
cover ; but the following unaccountable and most 
astonishing circumstance I heard from his. own 

IQPUtb* 

iVifter be had lain some time in prison, two.in- 
^viduals sent to inform him, that they were com- 
missioned from certain unknown persons in Eng- 
l^QWi tf) employ every means to save his life ; and 
that b^ might remain, perfectly tranquil, as the 
Itutboority they had, would inevitably prove sue- 
ce^sfiil. In fact, a powerful interposition (pow- 
erful indeed it must have been, to have saved sux^h. 
^ man) did take place, and he was restored to li- 
berty. Some time after, he was informed by one 
of those, who at the period alluded to, directed 
the affairs of France, that he was wholly and ex- 
fclusively indebted to the English for hii> life and 
^ liberation, and that rather than he should 
$ufli$r, means had been prepared to procure his 
>eecape, and passage into England ! 

It was in vain that I endeavoured to impress 
ilifla with the CQnyiction, that if the fact were 

Y 3 true^ 
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true, it must have been the work of private friend- 
ship, or admiration of his distinguished talents. 
He persisted that it was the interference of the 
English gjover^umcnt which saved liim, and he de- 
clares he shall persevere in that opinion until the 
last moment of his existence. 

When we perceive on all sides, nothing but the 
ruins of religion, morality, and the dissolution 
of all the sacred bonds of domestic life; when 
we have unmasked the hideous character of the 
father of a family, and held it up to universal 
execration, it is a relief to the soql, and a debt of 
justice due to an innocent family, to describe them 
as they are, devoid of guile, and unstained with 
their father's crimes. 

Madame David had been separated from her 
husband during the reign of terror, and had re- 
tired with her children to their country residence, 
where they lived without being witnesses of the 
• crimes with which he was sullied. She was, in 
the strict sense of the word, what the French then 
denominated an aristocrat, that is, an honest loyal 
woman, who believed in |God, loved good order, 
and cherished the aftections of domestic life. 

The French Revolution has produced many 
amazons, and many female philosophists, who 
have died as they lived, cursing God and man. 
It has also exhibited more generous traits of 
female heroism, and ihe scaffold has reddened 
with the blood of women, who have sacrificed their 

private 
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private interests for the public cause* But Ma- 
dam^ David is the only one I have known, who 
sacrificed her public to her private affections. 

As soon as the intelligence reached her, that 
her husband was in prison, and about to be tried 
for his life, she instantly eet off for, Paris, made 
herself the companion of his misfortunes, and em- 
ployed all the suggestions of a virtuous mind, in 
pouring into his tortured soul the balm of con- 
solation. During the whole period of his con- 
finement, she was an assiduous attendant on him, 
arid spared no expence to procure him all the 
comforts of which^ his situation would admit. But,, 
she did not confine herself to the mere . exertions 
of passive fortitude, in which her sex so much- 
surpass ours; she was unceasingly at work to save 
him. Every day she was to be seen at the dif- 
ferent bureausy or at the houses of the mdn in 
power, entreating, and even intriguing for her 
husband. Neither solicitations, nor mopey were 
spared, until she beheld him freed from captivity ; 
jrnd it maybe justly questioned, whether M. David 
does not rather owe his existence to the indefa- 
tigable, exertions of this excellent pattern of con- 
jugal affection, than to the English government, 
which has ever frowned alike on tyrants and on 
sanguinary demagogues. 

Of the rest of his family, I can speak only in 
ternis of respect Nothijig can exceed the mo- 
dest and prepossessing carriage of his daughters^ 
. . , , Y 4 ' except 
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except tiieir good sense. The son devotes hit 
whole time to the study of the Greek language, 
in which he is in a fair way of excelling. It is 
extremely gratifying to see the lather, mother, 
and daughters conspire togetlier to promote and 
encourage him in his favourite pursuit Once a 
week ho has a converzation€y at which every re- 
spectahlo native of Greece, resident in Paris, is 
invited, as well as all those who cultivate Grecian 
literature. This is really honourable to the cha- 
racter of a youth of seventeen, and deiiiotei^ a most 
laudable ambition. I can assure you his Attic 
Conversations are extremely well attended, fof I 
have met there Villoison, Visccmti, MoBgez> Car 
mus, I^taub^, and Larcher, and it gave me qq 
small degree of satisfaction to hear them ackiMm'^ 
ledge the genopal taste for the Greek lapgua^ 
which prevaib in England, and commend in th^ 
.warmest terms, the mode in which our gentry ar^ 
educated As soon as the younger David ha9 
completed his course of Greek stiHlies, he will bci 
sent into Greece, and the islands of the neigV 
bouring Archipelago, whence he will pass ovef 
into the Troad, and visit the whole coa^t of 
Asia Minor. But I have not been able to discover 
whether tliis extensive tour will be undertake]^ 
for the sake of improvement only, or with ai^jfi 
political view. 
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Visit to M. Dinon. — M. Butt. — CoNection of 
Drawings of the principal Artists of France. 

v/UR time would not admit of a visit to every 
distinguished aFtiet in this capital ; we were 
^erefore obliged to select those whose produc-* 
ticms were most interesting, and to whom, we could 
procure a proper introdoctioo. Among these^ 
M* Denon must be ranked. He accompanied 
General Bonaparte in his Quixotic expedition to 
i^pt^ and he continued there until that leader 
l^m away from his army, when Denon returned 
with him to France. 

We were received with great civility, and De- 
non was very communicative upon all our inqui^ 
ries respecting Egypt He ha& a choice and 
beautiful assortment of antiques and curious 
stones, which he brought away from that country, 
and which he successively exhibited to us. But 
the obje^s which peculiarly attracted our notice 
were tlie drawings taken on the spot, of ^s in-* 
tended account of the French expedition, which 
will be published in the course of a few weeks. 
They present not only an interesting picture of 
the costume, manners, and buildings of the 
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Egyptians, but very detailed sketches of thftfin* 
cipal battles that were fought*. 

Our next visit was to M. Huct, engra-^r to the 
late King of France ; he has publisher two very 
large folio volumes of views in Sicily, to which 
island he was sent, at the expence of his unfortu- 
nate master, for this express purpose. The en- 
gravings are finely executed, as well as the typo- 
graphical part of the work* M. Huet h^.? a httle 
cabinet of minerals and otfier natural cariosities 
which he collected in the course of his tour 
through Sicily. We were with him nearly six 
hours, during the whole of which time, \he talked 
without intermission, and never suffered a single 
plate to be passed by, without expressing some 
commendation of it ; neither would he permit us 
to be ignorant of any thing, for we had a long 
and explanatory lecture on the crater of Mount 
JEtna, and the direction of the mountainous dis- 
tricts. Nevertheless, M. Huet is a good-natured 
man, and a good subject. We succeeded, though 
not without great difficulty, in making our escape, 
on condition that we should pdy him anotiier 
visit before we left Paris. 

Although we could not inspect the productions 
of all the artists in this capital, we were favoured 
with an opportunity of seeing a specimen of each 

* As this splendid work has been published, I have omit- 
ted the account which I had given of it. 
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the artist's skill, at the residence of M, Brunn Neer- 
gard, a Danish gentleman of rank and great 
possessions, to whom we had the good fortune to 
be introduced. He is not yet twenty-six years of 
age, and has laid out vast sums of money in 
collecting specimens of the talents of every artist^ 
in whatever country he has travelled, with an intent, 
as I have heard, to display a superb gallery of 
modern art, on his return to his native country. 
M. Neergard has also commenced his career as 
an author, and has published an account of a 
tour which he made with Dolomieu over the 
Alps. The latter was, I believe, one of the Knights 
of Malta, who paved the way for the admission 
of the French ; he was celebrated as a very pro- 
found mineralogist, and was a member of the 
National Institute, to whom he addressed a very 
pathetic letter from Naples, where he was impri- 
soned, imploring their interference for his safety. 

M. Neergard's collection is immense ; and re- 
quires two or three days to examine them with 
the attention they deserve ; and if I may be al- 
lowed to form an opinion of the present French 
artists from an hasty review of their performances, 
I will venture to affirm, that the French school 
promises to be in a short time the most distin- 
guished in Europe. 
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LETTER XXllt 

J^cursion, to Rincy. — Amusements of the, VU^ 
lagers on Sunday Evening. 

X HE late Duke of Orleans nas the pcopii^cH^ 
of Bincy, and had taken great pains to arrange 
his park and. gardens in the En^ish taste. Since 
his dealh, it h^ fallen to deeay, btil^ it{ stiUL rs- 
tains its formea: xeputation, and the Fajrisiaaa 
fcequent it on a Supday, as par Londonens regain 
themselves at Richmond or at Haimpton Court 

We. had been infornEied, that there were e^trar 
erdinajry beauties in tiie rural scai0ry, md mmij 
curiosities in the palace; besidies. which^ I was 
forcibly prompted to. pass a day there, on ao-» 
count of the representations which had been, made 
to me respecting the number and fine (^alit|! of 
the Merinos. Accordingly, we departed' at an 
early hour, accompanied by Mrs- -^ — -. Rincy 
h not above thirteen miles distant from t&e ce^ 
4al, and is situated on the right of the high road 
leading to the North'-east of France, comfiM>iily 
called ^ road to Strasburgh. The face of ikm 
country is in this part more a^eeable, and the 
fields are in a better state of cultivation than 
along the western districts through which we had 
travelled. On the left, are vast plains sown with 

corn, 
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com, the extremities of which are skirted with 
pretty villages ; on the fright, a ridge of hilb, 
occasionally jtttfted with trees, rises within half a 
mile of the road, and the verdure of the inter- 
vening fields, denotes that the occupations of the 
dairy farm, are successfully prosecuted in this 
part of the vicinity of Paris. Indeed, there is a 
great appearance of cleanliness, neatness, and 
comfort in all the villages through which we 
passed. 

On our journey we met two open carts filled 
with criminals, principally robbers, who were on 
their way to the metropolis, under an escort of 
gtm d^armes. The first cart contained two cap- 
tains, of that predatory banditti of thieves, who 
imrt infested for a long time, the departments 
near the Rhine, and of whose exploits we have 
read such terrible accounts in the French and 
English journals. One of them seemed to be 
placed in a ve!*y conspicuous position, in order 
that he might be recognized. He ^as remarka- 
bly tall, and under an immense round hat, ex* 
hibited, next to David the painter, the most fero* 
ciOiiis countenance I ever beheld. 

Nothing could be more incomprehensible tt> 
my mind, than the motive for transporting these 
wretches above two hundred miles from the the- 
«itre of their crimes, in order to take their trials 
before the criminal tribunal of the department of 
the Steine, where the witnesses for ^v against 
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them, could not be produced but at a great ex^ 
pence to the government, and without totally 
excluding the prisoner from all means of ad- 
ducing any evidence in exculpation. The reflec- 
tions to which this circumstance gave rise, deter- 
mined me to probe the fact to the bottom when I 
returned to Paris. ^ But, whether those to whom 
I applied were ignorant of the method of admi- 
nistering justice in their own country, or whether 
they were ashamed of it, I know not ; the only 
rational answer which I obtained, was, that the 
citizens of Paris were fond of seeing the execu- 
tion of great criminals. When I represented, 
that their gout for blood might just as well be 
gratified after the conviction of the culprits by 
the tribunal of the department where their crimes 
were committed, by transferring the persons con* 
demned, to the Parisian guillotine, I was an- 
swered, that the effect would not, in that case, 
be the same. Upon which I retorted, that the 
ends of public justice, which consisted chiefly in 
penal example, were co\npletely defeated by such 
a system of jurisprudence ; for the guilty ought 
to suffer in the presence of those who were most 
likely to take warning by their punishment; 
whereas, the contrary doctrine led to the admis- 
sion of a principle very unfavourable to the cha- 
racter of the citizens of Paris, namely, that all 
the rogues of France were assembled in the me- 
tropolis, and consequently, that capital punishf 

men^ 
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ments were unnecessary in any other part of die ' 
Republic. 

But I resume my narrative. We had hitherto 
been favoured with fine weather, till the mqment 
we arrived at the gates of the chateau, when an 
heavy shower of rain threatened to spoil our 
excursion; the coachman desired the woman at 
the lodge to open the gates, which she bluntly 
refused to do, without we could produce a per- 
mit from the present proprietor; upon which, 
perceiving that all would be lost without calling 
in the immediate aid of that sine qua non, whose 
magical charms had made the more ponderous 
gates of citadels and fortresses turn upon their 
hinges, I held in my hand un petit ecu, and 
threw myself upon the generosity of the female 
citizen. " C'est impossible, Monsieur, ce n'est 
pas une affaire du gouvernement ! ! ! !" 

No language can express my feelings on hear- 
ing this innocent and honest avowal of the base- 
ness and venality of the government of France. 
However, courteous words effected what bribery 
could not accomplifti. We were suffered to pass 
without further ceremony. 

Just as we entered the park, we found a great 
many carriages of different descriptions arranged 
in front of a traiteur's, where the bourgeois of 
Paris (for it w^as Sunday) were regaling them- 
selves. The shortest and most correct account 
H-iuch I can give you of the arrangement of the 

grounds 



grottirds is, that it iresembles an En^ish gentle- 
man's park. Like most of the seats of the former 
French princes and nobles, it has,, of coirrse, felt 
the eiFects of the revolution ; but enough remains 
to indicate, that it was once a most voluptuous 
i9pOt The chateau, to our great diisappointment, 
had been demolished, and the massy pillars lay 
broken and dispersed upon the ground. Several 
valuable busts that decorated it^ M. Lenoir in»- 
formed me he purchased of a locksmith of Mon- 
ceaux, who had plundered them from the cha- 
teau. But the lodge is repairing for the residence 
of the present proprietor, who is a merchant at 
Paris, and tlie keeper of Madame Tallien, the 
wife of the famous ex-conventional butcher of 
Bordeaux. Opposite to this edifice, on a gentle 
ascent, stand the stables, in a tolerably good 
state of preservation. The gravel walks are also 
in good order, and the aqueducts and basons of 
water on the higher ground, are in a complete 
state. It is also not a little remarkable, that the 
trees and copses , have not been cut down. The 
magnificent dairy has been untouched, and at.tbe 
top of the hill which overlooks the whole park, 
the company amuse themselves with wandering in 
a labyrinth, and surveying the different jets d'eau 
which are continually playing. From every ele- 
vated scite m these grounds there are beautiful 
champain prospects, some confined and others 
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ranging over a vast tract of country, but all 
agreeably diversified. 

In ascending the hill, we met with a pretty 
cottage, at the door of which stood a liian who 
had not a French physiognomy. He perceived 
we wef e English, and addressing us in our na- 
tive language, invited us to rest in his house. 
This man's name .is Hudson ; he was gamekeeper 
to the late Duke of Orleans for above fourteen 
years, and had accompanied him from England. 
He had a son about ten years of age, who spoke 
both English and French with great purity. The 
extreme neatness of this little cottage, shewed 
that it was not inhabited by a Frenchman; every 
thing was arranged in the English fashion, a fine 
ham was set out upon the table, and several sides 
df bacon decorated the cieling. During Robes- 
pierre's reign, he was imprisoned in the concier- 
gerie, and was to have been executed in four- 
teen days, biit the death of that monster happily 
intervened, and he was liberated. Hudson made 
many kind inquiries after the young princes of 
the House of Orleans, and was very particul^^r 
in his questions respecting the Count de Beau- 
jolois, whom he had taught to ride, and for whom 
he feems to entertain a very great aifection. He 
did not appear the least inclined to return to his 
native country, or to quit the situation which he 
holds under his new master. But he consoled him- 
self with the idea, that " things are coming round 
vol. r. t again, 
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again, as they had been before the revolutiott, 
and he hoped he should do as well under the 
present proprietor of Rincy, as he had done 
under the late Duke." Upon the whole, he ap- 
peared to be a sort of being who will be satisfied 
with any master as long as he is well provided for. 

After we had traversed a considerable portion 
of the grounds, I enquired for the Merinos, but 
found that I had been misinformed, for there 
were none there, the whole flock being at Ram- 
bouillet Therefore, without further loss of time, 
we retired to the traiteur's, and after having ate 
a hearty dinner, while the horses were harnessing, 
we entered into conversation with an old man, 
who had formerly received a pension firom the 
late Duke, and who, wdth many others, were now 
destitute of the means of support. Most bitterly 
did he deplore the effects of the revolution and 
cursed its abettors. We were much surprized to 
find a number of the poor people speak of the 
Duke in similar terms of deep regret. 

On our return towards Paris, we were sere- 
naded with music in every village, and twice we 
alighted to see the amusements of the peasants. 
At one place, they were dancing by moonlight on 
the green, and at another, in a large room lighted 
for the purpose. They were neatly dressed in 
their Sunday clothes, and seemed to enjoy their 
sports. We did not pass a single village which 
had not its rural ball ; and at a little distance, on 

the 
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the left of the high road, a great number df rootns 
were lighted, in which suppers were preparing 
for the dancers. These rooms being interspersed 
among the trees, gave to the whole a very pleasing 
appearance. 

Such innocent diversions remind[ed. us of the 
old days of Frahce, when the country people 
ivere remarkable for their innocent gaiety and^ 
good-natured mirth ;, or, as the swe^ puet '6it^^^' 

" Gay sprighdy land of mirth and social ease> ^ 
Pleased with thyself, whom all the world xJdtiplfeise J^ ' ^ 
Alike all ages. Dames of ancient day* • ^ • " - " '^^' >i> 
Have l^d their children through :tli.e.m3:]!th|i|} nxi,ze% • r.i 
And the gay grand-sire, skill'd in g^stic lorjj, ; 

Has frisk'd beneath the burden of threescore." 

Goldsmith's Tbav£LL£R« 
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LETTER XXIV. 



The Pantheon and its Library. — Halle auMid.-^ 
xKe Sorbonne. — OVsefodiories. 

DURMG the y6ar 179*^' a mi te tti6 AftP- 
theon, in the rue St. Jacques, was considered as 
a sort of patriotic pil^image to the shrines of the 
departed saints of Liberty. It was a most defect- 
ing 6^^ to behold the Regenerated chfldr^ of 
freedom, Jh^fsttieardtrtv^th Blood, aiicf tHeif fi^i'^i'ish 
heads coverecl with bonnets rouges, dtescenliing 
into the vaults in which were reposited the re- 
mains of their Satanic hierarchs, and invoking, 
by the glimmering light of funeral lamps, tlie 
shades of Marat and le Pelletier St Fargeau. 

In the more rational epoch of the revolution, 
this place was consecrated to the memory of those 
who had contributed to raise the prosperity of 
their country by their genius, their discoveries, or 
their civil and military services. France, during 
the monarchy, possessed the royal mausoleum of 
St Denys, but she was altogether destitute of a 
national cemetery for her benefactors; nothing, 
therefore, could be more laudable than the ap- 
propriation of the vaults of one of the finest 
churches in Christendom for this object Ac- 
cordingly, 
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cordiogly, this church of St Genevieve, so well 
adapted from its elevated scite and splendid deco* 
ration, was selected for the purpose. But why 
pantheonize it? Why convert a house of Christ 
tian prayer, into a temple of Paganism, and 
change its Oristian name to an heathen one ? — 
because, instead of being an offertory to geniu% 
it has become the receptacle of departed mani- 
acs ; and because it was the fashion to change the 
names of persons and the names of things 
throughout the Republic. 

I remember to have seen the tombs of Voltaire 
and Mirabeau at the extremity of these subter- 
ranean caverns, and they were the only great 
men whom the legislature of France had dt that 
time* judged worthy of being pantheonized. 
But the sleep of the latter was not eternal After 
the deposition of the King, he was suspected of 
royalism, and therefore of being a traitor to tlie 
Republic, which at the time of his death was not 
in existence. But, as no royalist was qualified 
to the honours of a sleep in the Temple of Ixor 
tnortality, the relicks of the Man of the People, 
were removed and thrown into the river Seine. 
One cannot avoid smiling at the astonishing incon- 
sistency of this nation. They accuse Mirabeau, 
when dead, of a crime, which, when living, the 
whole population of France was as guilty of a^ 

^ 1792, 
z 3 him« 
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himself; they throw into the Seine the body of a 
man, who, , though a royalist, had contributed 
more than any other being, to curtail the power 
of the Sovereign ; and they leave undisturbed the 
ashes of Voltaire, the encomiast of monarchical 
government, the flatterer of kings, a determined 
aristocrat, and a man who entertained almost as 
contemptuous an opinion of the republican sys* 
tern as Bonaparte himself, the present supreme 
sovereign disposer of the lives and fortunes of 
the French people. 

Never were any people so liable as the French 
to be duped by names. If I am not mistaken in 
the character of Voltaire (and I judge of. it only 
by his writings and not by the accounts of his 
biographers) I am persuaded, had he lived in these 
times, that he would have been the panegyrist of 
Bonaparte. Such an esprit fort would have cap*- 
tivated the senses of the philosopher of Fernay, 
and above all, the confirmed atheism of this 
affected Mussulman, would have delighted the 
eulogist of Mahomet and the Arabians. 

Whoever is the least acquainted with the his^- 
torical writings of Voltaire, must perceive, that 
the vivacity of his imagination carries him inces- 
santly beyond himself. Acute, penetrating, and 
ingeniously sceptical, no man was ever more sub« 
ject tq be deceived by appearances. A ^qcqessful 
usurper and a great man, could never be sep£^- 
rated in his mind ; with him, goodness a,n4 great;-. 
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ness were correlative terms. Thus we find, that 
what is esteemed to be extremely equivocal by 
sober politicians, he regarded as the essence of 
perfection. The vilest scoundrel on earth, if pos- 
sessed of imperial power, immediately commences 
great man, when he has with impunity perpetrated 
any extraordinary act of wickedness ; murdered 
an hundred thousand .men ; robbed all the houses 
of half a dozen provinces ; or dexterously plun- 
dered his own country, to defray the expence of 
a ruinous war, contrived on purpose to satiate bis 
avarice, or divert the public attention from his 
blunders and villainies. Hence we find M. Vol-| 
taire glossing over the incestuous commerce om 
Charlemagne, with his own daughters, becausef 
he was a great man ; and calumniating Constan^i 
tine, because he was a convert to Christianity; 
complimenting the most perfidious, cruel, and 
barbarous conquerors because they were not 
Christians; extolling the licentious despotism of 
a puny tyrant of France, because infidelity flou- 
I'ished in his court and camps, and publickly 
avowing, that no conqueror ever existed without 
being at the same time a man of a good under- 
standing. 

With all these facts staring them in the face, 
the legislators of France, the greater part of whom, 
I am convinced, never read with . attention the 
works of Voltaire, much less penetrated into the 
spirit and object of all his compositions, persisted 
z 4 in 
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in denominating him a republican, merely beoauM 
Condorcct commented on his irreligious doctrines 
from the tribune of the Convention, and because 
they were uot able to distinguish between the atf 
tempt of this modern Titan to sap the founda* 
tions of Christianity by the shafts of ridicule 
instead of argument, and a love for anarchy and 
jnisrule. Voltaire was the champion of kings, 
but the implacable enemy of priests ; he would 
have raised an oligarchy of wits g.nd infidels, at 
the expence of the liberty and happiness of the 
rest of mankind. Of this fact, we have ^n in- 
disputable confirmation in the writings of his dis- 
ciples. D'Alembert asserts, in his account of the 
destruction of the Jesuits, that a great prince 
reproached pne of his officers with being a Jan-r 
senist or Molinist ; they told him he was mistakeii, 
for that the officer was aa atheist " If he be 
only an atheist," replied the prince, " that's 
another affair, and I have nothing to say to it" 
This answer, continues d'Alembert, which some 
wanted to turn into ridicule, was^ however, ex* 
iremely wise. The Prince, as head of the state, 
has nothing to fear from an atheist, who is silent, 
and does not dogmatize. Such a man, while 
^xtremply culpable in the eyes of God and of 
reason,, is hurtful only to himself^ and not to 
others. The partymgin, the disputant, disturbs 
society by his ' idle controversies. In this case, 
that law of Solon prevails not, by >vhich all who 

took 
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took not som,e side in tiie troubles of the state 
were declared infamous. TImt great legislator 
was too knowing tp rank in their nuipber the con- 
troversies concerning religion, so ill calculated to 
interest good subjects; he would rather have 
|[nade it an honoi^r to shun and to despise theni. 

Here we have honey and arsenic mixed toge- 
ther, according to the precise rules of the poli- 
tical philosophy of Voltaire ; from whose alembic 
pf sophistry, vapours of scepticism have been 
pondensed by his disciples, and let out by dropi* 
pver the whole of Europe. 

From the private correspondence of Voltairje, 
there can be no doubt he held in utter contempt 
the applause of the multitude. He aspired to 
obtain the suffrages of the great, and to make 
proselytes pf kings, courts, statesmen, women 
who possessed an influence over public men, dig- 
nified personages, whose vanity and ambition he 
flattered unceasingly. In 17^9, he wrote to 
Count Argental, " We do not trouble ourselves 
about effecting such a revolution as took place 
in the days of Luther and Calvin, bqt to effect 
pne in the minds of those who are born to govern 
manldnd.'^ This single passage expresses at one 
view, the kind of revolution which he wa^nted to 
, establish, which is as distinct from that of Jaco- 
binism, as true liberty is from licentiousness. I 
would not be understood, by this sentiment, to 
jipprgve the ^absurdities pf Voltaire, but merely 

to 
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to contrast them with the crimes of the Septem- 
berizers ; neither do I deny that he planted the 
seeds of that irreligion, which nurtured by his 
apostles, overspread the whole of France, and 
proved a most powerful auxiliary to the political 
disorganizes But I assert, that Voltaire neither 
loved nor understood liberty ; speculative poli- 
tics never occupied his studies ; nor did his genius 
ever grasp those profound combinations by which 
nations are advanced to happiness and prospe- 
rity. He lived in the vicinity of the little repub- 
lic of Geneva, which for fifteen years was the 
theatre of political agitation, and never once 
engaged in their divisions, or thought upon those 
republican questions to which they gave rise ; on 
the contrary, while the warmth of public freedom 
glowed in the breasts of his neighbours, he treats 
with contempt the Parliaments and States General 
of France, the only depositories of expiring 
liberty ; apostrophizes civil despotism, wherever 
it despises religion, and criticizes Montesquieu 
without comprehending him. 

Such was the man whose bones have been 
unmolested by the French, while the libertine 
advocate for public freedom was committed to the 
muddy waters of the Seine. From the conversa- 
tions I have had with Mirabeau, I am certain he 
was no republican ; but he did not, like Voltaire, 
detest a republican system of governi^ent Re- 
venge and popularity were his actuating princi- 

plesj 
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pies, and the gratification of his passion for plea- 
sure his chief anxiety. As long as he possessed 
the means of accomplishing these favourite pur- 
suits, he %vas indifferent to every thing else. The 
government should have secured him at an earlier 
period; when they made their advances, it was 
too late, and had he survived the subversion of 
the monarchy three weeks, he would have been 
sent to join his deposed Sovereign in the Temple, 
or have epcpiated his public merits on the scaffold. 
After the removal of the body of Mirabeau, 
the portals of the Pantheon were opened to re- 
ceive the corrupt carcase of that wretched little 
demoniac, Marat, and a multitude of other sages^ 
who had rendered themselves worthy of immor- 
tality, by their villainies, their buffoonery, and 
their insanity. The legislature, at length, became 
ashamed of such burlesque satire on real genius 
and civic merit, and, therefore, Marat was un- 
pantheonized^ and tossed into the common sewen 
I apprehend, the rest of the great men whom 
their grateful country had canonized in this pol- 
luted temple, have been served a similar trick, 
for upon enquiry, we learnt that there were no 
immortals at present in preservation. 

There is nothing, therefore, to be seen in the 
interior of the church of St. Genevjieve but ruins; 
for it has sunk considerably, and they have been 
obliged to place fresh supports to a part pf the 
foundation* I believe more than thirty years 

have 
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have already elapsed since tlie commencement of 
this edifice, and it is not yet fifnished. Mopey, 
money ^s wanting, to raise the ma^sy stone, to 
plant tibie Doric b^ise, and crown the fluted co- 
l;um.n with the polished Corinthian capital f . 

Th? exterior of thi$ splendid and elegant pieci^ 
of architecture presents one of the most paajestic 
appearances in Europe. The beauty and magni* 
ficence of its portal are not to be surpassed; its 
peristyle consists of twenty-two Corinthian co* 
lumns> fifty-seven feet high ; its dome is supported 
by fifty-two pillars, each fifty-four feet high, and 
their base is surrounded by a terrace, fenced with 
$m iron ballustrade. The cupola may be seen at 
the distance of several mUes, and when the colos- 
sal statue which is nieaut to be placed on the 
pedestal at its summit, shall have been erected, 
the whcde will measure, from the level of the 
ground, nearly two hundred feet Over the lower 
colonnade, the following inscription, in large let- 
ters of gold, denotes the present object of the 
building; atix grands hommes^ la patrie recon^ 
noissante. Upon the whole, it must be confessed, 
that the exterior of this structure is, perhaps, 
the lightest, and most exquisite piece of work*^ 
manship in the world. If any fault maybe found, 

* Wheu we were at Paris, it was not considered safe tv>t 
traverse the interior of bt, Genevieve; we, however, crossed 
two of the naves, but we were repeatedly warned to desist« 

it 
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it is in tlie dfepttrity between the size of the portal 
and flie edificie; the former seems to require a 
largei^ ktai tciOre ejtp'arisive pilel 

Bl^hitld ihe churcfi is the dbistier, in which* 
there Is a library 6f thirty thobsairid volumes, 
opened every day for the use of the public. It 
is divided into two long hrills; wffh tables and 
*atS, a'nd ftdjpt in the highest ordfer dna neatness. 
On eafch sld6, iJiey are decollated with a multi- 
tude of bffst's of ^e iiterdtf of oM France, dnrf 
at tfie ^tr^rnKy, irf ft ^'ss case^ iStainds a model 
of ttfecity of Ronfe; fexeciiteti liy Grimanl, with 
gfeiX cciti-ectnesfe, but no^ \^fi' nfuch tfte^ance. 
Ba[nn6ti; member of the class oif Legi^atlon' in' 
thfe Natibhal Institute; and an Ex-legislatof, is^ 
the prtntipal libraribn. 

The n^xt object which attrictetl our liotic^; 
was the Halle au Bled, ttir corn niarki^t. This i^ 
a very interesting place, both on account of the^ 
i^gulat arrattgfement 6f tHg 'di^rent species of 
c^tA offered foi: satle, and of the vafet dipola 
whiehcdvers thfe wh?oIe ared Af the market The 
cupola' lis ^thelafgeSi m frdnte, and its dJahieter 
ii Ottfe hundred and tH^ehty ffeet,- which fe only 
thirteen feet fess thaii' tliai of tft^Patithebh at 
Ri6^; con&idei^ed ds thfe greatest itt" Ae ^ofld. 
The' vai^t ■ I>6ric cdRimti' employed iih^ geniuS at 
Catherine of Medici, who believed not only in 
afttwiFbgy but in mdgic. • Thtfie are several' alle- 
gorical figures upon it, which denote iJie widow- 
hood 
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hood of that princess. The whole world caiitiot 
produce such another extraordinary spectacle^ 
The dome, which is constructed with wood finely 
ornamented, is so contrived that each partition 
is supported by another ; there are no pillars by 
which the fabric is upheld*. 

When the word Sorbonne is mentioned/ I al- 
ways think of tlie Inquisition. The person who 
shewed it to Casaubon, having told him that it 
had been the theatre of disputes for many age% 
he asked ^' whether they had determined on any 
thing at last?" In the hall of these controver- 
sialists it has been solemnly discussed, whe- 
ther black was not white; assassination has 
been alternately extolled and condemned; Ma- 
riana's kingrkilling doctrines have been deemed, 
orthodox or heretical, according to the circum- 
stances of the times; and John Locke on Go- 
vernment, has been sentenced to be burnt by the 
common hangman, which decree, the people, by 
way of reprisal, refuted, by ordering above 
twenty-five thousand copies of it If my me- 
mory dojes not fail, the celebrated work of Grotius 
de Jure Belli et Pads, has been also condemned 
by this learned confraternity. At their particular 
request; Joan of Arc was burnt for a witch, 
after she bad rendered the most signal services 

♦ Since this letter was written, the Hall^ au Bled has been 
burnt to the ground. 

3 to 
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to France. They backed the decree of the Ro- 
man Inquisitors against the Florentine pliiloso- 
pher, who so beautifully illustrated the opinion 
of Copernicus, and pronounced it to be not only 
heretical in faith, but absurd in philosophy. This 
sentence against a theory which has been since so 
variously confirmed, is a pregnant testimony of 
the wisdom of these doctors. They remind me 
of the law of Constantius, Cesset Superstitio, — 
&c. Nam qui contra legem divi parentis nostri, 
et banc nostras mansuetudinis jussionem ausus 
fuerit sacrificium celebrare, competens in ^uiii 
vindicta, & praesens'sententia exerceatur; which 
is much the same as saying, If any one should 
presume to transgress the orders, issuing from our 
most mild and most benevolent person, it is our 
will that he be immediately strangled. — I have 
not another word to say respecting the Sorbonne, 
except that it exhibits nothing but bare walls and. 
ruins, and is worth going to see, in order to con-** 
vince those who have only power on their side/ 
to be silent when true philosophy speaks. 

The National Observatory is situated at tliQ^ 
extremity of Paris, on an elevated and chalky" 
ground, near the Rue St. Jacques or the fliie die' 
rObservatoire. It was erected by Perrault, tvKq^ 
has shewn, in the structure of this stone biiifd- 
ing, that he was a better architect than astrono-' 
mer. The meridional line is traced along the^ 
great hall of the first story, and prolonged to the 

South* 
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South and North, traverses the whole o^ France 
from Cblioure to Dunkirk. Under the edifice, 
there are subterranean caves, that form a laby- 
rinth, from which a person cannot extricate him- 
self without the help of the guide. T^re ai'e 
no less than 360 steps to descend into them. 
The greater part of the rooins are destitute of 
any furniture, or accommodations for those who 
ought to assemble in them. It is under the direc- 
tion of the Boardf of Longitude, and Cassini, 
who was the Director under the Royal Govern- 
menty and driven away by the revolution, is a 
member of it, as well as of the class of astro- 
nomy in the National Institute. Lalande seldom 
goes to this observatory. 

From the platform at the top of the building 
as it was a very fine day, we bad a magnificent 
view of Paris and its environs. After a person 
lias well studied the map of Paris, t would ad^ 
vi^e him, soon after his arrival, to pass two or 
ttiree hours on this platform, in order that he 
may complete hi^ knowledge of its topogiaphy. 
The astronomical instruments are stationed in t^'O 
apartments on the left of the great hall ; and the 
majority of those we saw were made by Dollond. 
Wb were not able to examine those contained in 
th^ further room, on account of the absence of 
the superintendant ; and for the same reason, I 
can give no account of the immense telescope 
which is in this observatory. There is a small, 
4 but 
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but valuable library of printed books and ma- 
nuscripts, i^elative to astronomical subjects and 
voyages, and a series of manuscript folios, contain* 
ing the ot)servations of the most celebrated French* 
astronomers. Upon the whole, this edifice is like all 
the public buildings Of Paris, far superior ta any 
thing of the kind in England; but I question 
whether it be so well calculated to answer its 
object, as the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, 
under the direction of Dr. Maskelyne *. 

The Observatory at the Ecole Militaire, and at 
the College de France, deserve particular atten- 
tion, as the best instruments are to be found in 
them, and able astronomers are continually occu- 
pied in taking observations. Lalande is the Di- 
rector of both, and is assisted by Messier, of the 
Institute, and several others. 

♦ Since my return to England, I accompanied a member 
of the National Institute, and another learned foreigner to 
the Greenwich Observatory, and they both expressed tbeit 
opinion to Dr. Maskelyne, that ours was preferable in point 
of utility. 
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